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THE LANDLORD OF THE WAYSIDE INN. 


By Mrs. C. Van Dv Chentweth. 


“(RAVE in his aspect and 
attire; 
A man of ancient pedigree, 
A Justice of the Peace was he, 
Known in all Sudbury as ‘The 
Squire.’ 
Proud was he of his name and 
race, 
Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 
And in the parlor, full in view, 
His coat-of-arms, well framed and 
glazed, 
Upon the wall in colors blazed; 
He beareth gules upon his shield, 
A chevron argent in the field, 
With three wolfs’ heads, and for 
the crest 
A wyvern part-per-pale addressed 
Upon a helmet barred; below 
The scroll reads, ‘ By the name of 
Howe.’ 
And over this, no longer bright, 
Though glimmering with a latent light, 
Was hung the sword his grandsire bore 
In the rebellious days of yore, 
Down there at Concord in the fight.”’ 


HESE are the lines in which Long- 
ii fellow paints the Landlord of the 
Wayside Inn in the Prelude of his 
famous poem which has immortalized the 
old Sudbury tavern. 

In Shrewsbury town, in Worcester 
County, Mass., fifteen miles away from 
Sudbury, just aside from the broad, well- 
shaded main street of the village, and 
close to the junction of the old and new 
roads to Worcester, five miles distant, 
stands a square, white house of benignant 
aspect, erected within the first quarter of 
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1 THE LANDLORD'S 
COAT-OF-ARMS, 


the present century. The 
fan light above its substan- 
tial front door, and the solid 
brass knocker, the twenty- 
four panes of glass to each 
of the windows, and other 
telltale points easily fix the 
date of this cheerful home 
to those skilled in the fash- 
ions and vicissitudes of rural 
New England architecture. 
One turns instinctively to 
such a house as this, the 
seat from its earliest occu- 
pancy of the refinements 
and courtesies of life, for 
possessions of historic inter- 
est; and here it was that I 
made my first simple acquaintance with 
the family friends of Mr. Lyman Howe, 
long known to me through Longfellow’s 
pages as the Landlord of the Wayside 
Inn. 


* Creation. —The most Noble & Puissant Ld. Charls. 
How, El. of Lancaster, & Bn. How of Wormleighton 1st 
comisr. of ye Treasury, tst Gentn. of ye bedchambr. to his 
Maj., Kt. of ye garter, & one of ye Govrs. of ye Chartr. 
house. Creatd. Bt. How of Wormton. in ye county of 
Warwick, Novr. 18, 1606, in ye 4th of James ye rst, & El. 
of Lancaster, Jun. ye 8th, 1643, in ye 19th of Charis. ye rst, 
of this famy. which derivs. themselvs. from a youngr. 
branch of ye ants. Bns. How's, men fams. many eges Since 
in Engd. among which were Hugh How ye father & Son 
great faverts. of Kn. Edwd. ye 2d., John How, Esqr. son 
to Jn. How of Hodinhull in ye County of Warwk. 

Arms. — He bear’th Gules, (Red) a Chevron (pointed 
arch) Argent, (Silver) between 3 croscroslets Or, (Gold) 
Rader heads of ye Same crest on a wrath (or wreath) a 

yvern or Dragn. partd. per pale Or & Vert (Green) 
perced through ye mouth wth. arow, by ye name of How, 
ye wolfs are ye fams. arms. ye cross. for gt. accts. don by 
ye rst El, 
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The house is quite a treasury of inter- 
esting things which had to do with the 
famous Landlord, both as man and as 
boy. There are a number of gayly 
colored “ rewards of merit,” of the 
species which survived down to the time 
of the school days of many of ourselves. 
One of these particular “rewards of 
merit”? is a small sheet of white paper, 
with edges clipped by the sharpest of 
scissors into a most ornate design. It 
belongs to the year 1807, and is in- 
scribed as follows : — 


“This will certify that Mr. Lyman Howe has 
by his good behavivr in school, gained the love 
& good will of his instructress, and deserves a 
large rewarde and the name of a faithful diligent 
and worthy schollar. And will be remembered, 
by me, with love & affection, so long as he con- 
tinues to weare this caracter, and it gives me 


THE LANDLORD OF THE WAYSIDE INN. 


“THE SQUIRE,” LYMAN HOWE. 


THE WAYSIDE INN. 


great satisfaction to inform his Parents of the 
same. 
Given by me 
NABBY HOWE 
School Instructress 
SupBury, July 17 1807.” 

It will be noted that the instructress’s 
surname is the same as that of Master 
l._yman ; but I find nothing in the family 
annals tu indicate Miss Nabby’s relation- 
ship to the little lad, then six years of 
age, who must have gone proudly enough 
home to the Red Horse ‘Tavern with this 
quaint certificate. ‘The penmanship, exe- 
cuted with a fine steel point, is so neat 
and dainty that one is fain to pass with- 
out comment the trifling orthographic 
irregularities. Uncertain methods of 


spelling were a weakness shared by other 
Four 


painstaking teachers of Sudbury. 
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THE LANDLORD OF 


years later the future squire and Landlord 
gallantly wins another little white sheet of 
paper, cut in an even more intricate de- 
sign across the top, but with its remaining 
edges plain, which certifies ;: — 

“That the bearrer Mr. Lyman Howe has by 
diligence and application to his studies stood at 
the head of his class, for which he merits the name 
of an excelent schollar. 

Given by me June 29th, 1811. 

HANNAH CUTTING, 
SuDBURY.” 

How real these little gleamings from 
his childhood made the Landlord seem ! 
While one of my twin hostesses turned 
them over with me, the othér came 
with spoils from the stronghold of an 
upper chamber. Among them was a 
highly treasured copy of the poem which 
has made the Landlord famous, — an 
author’s copy, sent to Miss Eaton by Mr. 
Longfellow, with a graceful line of pres- 
entation upon the fly leaf; and we 
turned its pages once again in the lamp- 
light, while carefully arranged upon the 
table was the collection of interesting 
articles which so well illustrate the Pre- 
lude to the “Tales.” 

The “Tales of a Wayside Inn” were 
begun in the autumn of 1862. Mr. 
Longfellow’s journal of the date of Oct. 
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11, 1862, contains this entry: “ Write a 
little upon the Wayside Inn, —a begin- 
ning only.” Upon the 31st of the same 
month he wrote: ‘ October ends with a 
delicious Indian-summer day. Drive with 
Fields to the old Red Horse ‘Tavern in 


Sudbury, alas, no longer an inn! 
‘This drive set the poet’s mind to working 
further. Four days later we find him 
addressing the following note to Miss 
Eaton at Sudbury : — 


“ CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 4, 1862. 

Dear Madam, —1 delivered safely into Profes- 
sor Treadwell’s hands the cane you gave me, and 
he seemed much gratified at your kind remem- 
brance. 

Speaking of the old inn he said that on one of 
the parlor window panes were written some verses, 
with a date. Would you be so kind as to copy 
them for me, or any names and dates written on 
the windows ? 

At Mr. How Brown’s we saw the coat-of-arms 
and the old clock. I remain, dear madam, 

Yours truly, 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

P.S. Both Mr. Fields and myself feel much 
obliged to you for your kindness in showing us the 
old house.” 


Miss Eaton duly copied and de- 
spatched, — 
* The jovial lines that still remain, 
Writ near a century ago, 
By the great Major Molineux, 
Whom Hawthorne has immortal made.” 


THE WAYSIDE INN, FROM THE WEST. 
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Mr. Longfellow found them quite un- 
suitable for reproduction in his elegant 
metre ; but they are interesting : — 


“What do you think 
Here is good drink 
Perhaps you may not know it 
If not in haste do stop and taste 
You merry folks will show it. 
Wa. MOLINEux Jr. Esq. 
24th June 1774 Boston.” 


Mr. Longfellow’s allusion to Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s story, “My Kinsman, Major 
Molineux,” elicited from Mr. Hawthorne, 


under date of Jan. 2, 1864, the following 
graceful recognition : — 

“It gratifies my mind to find my own name 
shining in your verse,—even as if I had been 
gazing up at the moon and detected my own 
features in its profile,” 

The Prelude to the “Tales of a Way- 
side Inn” was finished Nov. 29, 1862. 
The complete volume —the first part — 
was published a twelvemonth later. It 
narrowly escaped the title of “The Sud- 
bury Tales,” suggestive of the “ Canter- 
bury Tales”’ of Chaucer, as is the mould 
into which Longfellow cast his charming 
collection of New and Old World stories. 


THE WAYSIDE INN. 


“ All the characters mentioned in the 
Prelude,”’ writes Mr. Longfellow’s brother 
and biographer, “were real, but they 
were not really at the Sudbury Inn. The 
Poet was T. W. Parsons, the translator of 
Dante; the Sicilian, Luigi Monti; the 
Theologian, Prof. ‘Treadwell of Harvard ; 
the Student, Henry Ware Wales. Par- 
sons, Monti and Treadwell were in the 
habit of spending the summer months 
at the Sudbury Inn. On this very slen- 
der thread of fact the fiction is woven.” 
It is well known that the Musician was 


Ole Bull; and the Spanish Jew, Israel 
Edrehi. Regarding the setting of the 
“Tales,” Mr. Longfellow wrote to a friend 
in England under date of Dec. 28, 1863 : 

««*'The Wayside Inn’ has more founda- 
tion in fact than you may suppose. ‘The 
town of Sudbury is about twenty miles 
from Cambridge. Some two hundred 
years ago, an English family, by the name 
of Howe, built there a country house, 
which has remained in the family down 
to the present time, the last of the race 
dying but two years ago. Losing their 
fortune, they became innkeepers; and 
for a century the Red Horse Inn has 
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THE LANDLORD OF THE WAYSIDE INN. 


... “THE SWORD HIS GRANDSIRE BORE 
IN THE REBELLIOUS DAYS OF YORE.” 


flourished, going down from father to 
son. The place is just as I have de- 
scribed it, though no longer an inn. All 
this will account for the Landlord’s coat- 
of-arms, and his being a justice of the 
peace, and his being known as ‘the 
Squire,’— things that must sound strange 
in English ears. All the characters are 
real.’”” 


Adam Howe, son of Col. Ezekiel 
Howe, who fought so well at Concord 
and at Saratoga, married Jerusha Bal- 
com, in the year 1795; and Lyman 
Howe, the Landlord of the “ Tales,”’ their 
third child of a family of six children, 
was born in Sudbury, Nov. 6, 18or. 
He died in Sudbury, in the month 
of March, 1861, being found dead in 
his bed by his faithful negro servant, 
Pete. 

These are the words of the historian of 
Sudbury about the Landlord: “ Squire 
Lyman Howe, the last Landlord of the inn 
and the one of Mr. Longfellow’s poem, 


* A fuller account of the circumstances of the writing of 
the poem, with further notes from Mr. Longfellow, may be 
found in a general article upon ‘‘The Wayside Inn,” in the 
New ENGLAND Macazine for November, 1889. — Epiror. 
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was a man rather imposing in appearance, 
somewhat dignified and grave. He was 
at one time a prominent singer in the 
Congregational choir, a school committee 
man, and justice of the peace. Years 
ago he was a familiar object to the vil- 
lagers of South Sudbury, riding in his 
chaise with the top tipped back, as he 
went to the post-office or to visit the dis- 
trict schools; and he fitly represented, 
in his younger and more prosperous years, 
the family of Howe. He lived a bachelor, 
and was the last link of an illustrious 
lineage. As a tavern-keeper, he did less 
and less busi- 
ness as his years 
increased, and 
finally the Land- 
lord died at the 
inn, the last of 
the name of Howe who lived at that 
famous house. Since his death the place 
has beena resort for pleasure-seekers and 
people of antiquarian tastes. It has been 
visited from far and near, and so it will 
continue to be as time passes by. ‘Tra- 
ditions concerning it may gather and 
grow, and treasures of colonial art may 
be traced to it, till, like the alleged 
articles of the ‘ Mayflower’s’ illustrious 


cargo, the original place of deposit could 
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THE WAYSIDE INN, 


not have contained them all. Indeed, 


marvellous stories have already been told . 


of the auction that followed the death of 
Squire Lyman Howe, but these stories 
are extravagant. A few articles that were 
rare and relic-like may have been sold, 
but, for the most part, it was only a com- 
monplace sale at the inn when the Land- 
lord died. Probably the house was largely 
depleted of what it once contained; the 
family was never one of great wealth, and 
the circumstances attending the life of 
the last landlord would naturally 
scatter many of the furnishings of 
the old-time inn.” 

Miss Jerusha Howe, the eldest 
sister of the Landlord, and four 
years his senior, was ever 
cherished by the doughty 
Squire with peculiar ten- 
derness, and her death, 
which occurred some 
twenty years before his 
own, remained a lasting 
sorrow. Fascinating 
stories are told of the 
fragile Miss Jerusha’s 
beauty and her gentle manner. The old 
spinet of the inn parlor, the first musical 
instrument of its kind to appear in the 
town of Sudbury, was purchased for Miss 


LIEUT. HOW'S WATCH. 


FROM THE EAST. 


Jerusha, who used to play upon it “ The 
Battle of Prague” and “Copenhagen 
Waltz.”” She used to sing, too, in a thin 
and decorous voice, the sweet strains of 
“ Highland Mary,” so fashionable in that 
day. She had a chronicler’s fondness for 
statistics, and maintained an unyielding 
hold upon the names and dates and 
events connected with her nearer lineage. 
The family record, as preserved by Miss 
Jerusha, held a place of undisputed 
authority among her kindred. 

The heirlooms which the Landlord left 
became the property of his remote but 
well-beloved kinswoman, 
Miss Eaton, who ren- 
dered such willing and 
valuable aid to Mr. Long- 
fellow in his preparation 
for the Prelude. Among 
these heirlooms is a beau- 
tiful silk scarf, which Miss 
Jerusha used to wear, — 
ample enough to have 
draped her slender figure 
generously, and its rich 
ivory tint still untar- 
nished. The soft scarf lay upon the 
table that memorable evening in Shrews- 
bury; and near it lay a daguerreotype of 
the Landlord of the “Tales,” portraying 
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THE LANDLORD OF THE WAYSIDE INN. 


the kindly face of a man in the prime of 
life, whose shapely features and somewhat 
self-conscious pose, suggestive of ante- 
cedent as well as of present well being, 
convey a hint, I thought, of certain qualli- 
ties which make certain anecdotes of 
Squire Howe’s convivial hospitality mat- 
ter of credibility. 

“ Fair Princess Mary’s pictured face,”’ 
which hung for so long upon the storied 
wall, was here also, — a half-length mezzo- 
tint engraving of the daughter of George 
Il. by the well-known French engraver, 
Jean Simon, framed in a simple mould- 
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creditable piece of New World workman- 
ship, upon which the maker’s name, D. 
Williams, of Hartford, is distinctly traced. 
The heavily wrought head upon the hilt 
bears a fanciful resemblance to the wy- 
vern of the crest, though unintentional, 
no doubt, for the sword was made when 
the claims of coat and crest and the in- 
tricacies of quarterings were at a particu- 
larly low ebb with us, and Williams of 
Hartford probably utilized such devices 
as his humble workshop most conveniently 
furnished, with loyal scorn of inherited 
insignia. 


rHE BAR-ROOM., 


ing of stained wood, now black or nearly 
so. Here, too, was that chief adornment 
of the old inn parlor, the Landlord’s best 
loved legacy, — 
“The sword his grandsire bore 
In the rebellious days of yore, 
Down there at Concord in the fight.” 
Though not indeed Joyeuse, nor yet 
Excalibar, the old sword fought the good 
fight, won its due meed of praise from 
the poet’s lips, and now lies an eloquent 
plea for peace, —a scabbard immovably 
rusted within its sheath. The ivory and 
silver mounting of the hilt is a most 


A faded bit of manuscript written by 
one born in the last century attests the his- 
tory of “this sword, or Hanger, as it was 
familiarly denominated by my father,” — 
Lieut. Ezekiel How of Framingham, son of 
Col. Ezekiel How of Sudbury, hero of Rev- 
olutionary days. ‘The final ¢ to the sur- 
name of How was ever held with marked 
disfavor by Lieut. Ezekiel How of Fra- 
mingham, the Landlord’s uncle, who fought 
at Saratoga and who, while suffering from 
his serious wounds, bought a silver watch 
to be sent home to his fair betrothed in 
the event of his death, — thereby, also, 
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succoring his enemy. An inscription in- 
side the watchcase, without date and so 
dim that it can be read only with diff- 
culty, records briefly the transaction : — 

“Bought of an officer in Burgoyne’s 
army at Saratoga for thirty silver dollars. 
The officer was at the time out of money, 
and sold it under price.” 

Lieut. How eventually brought the 
watch home himself, married the lady of 
his choice, and lived to old age. 

Beside the Old World coat-of-arms and 
the New World sword lay the lieutenant’s 
watch, reminder of Burgoyne’s needy 
officer, of a patriot’s wounds, and of 
a lover constant in the face of death. 


The silver spurs worn at Concord by 
Col. Ezekiel How, too fine and small, it 
would seem, ever to have clanked gal- 
lantly at the stout heel of a horseman’s 
boot, were here also, and the colonel’s 
silver buckles, for stock, knees and shoes, 
as brilliantly polished as the needed 
gear of yesterday. 

One turned again from all these pre- 
cious souvenirs to the Landlord’s face, 
with new and richer thoughts of his 
sturdy loyalty to his race, and his honest 
pride in their exploits, whether in the 
service of their king over the water, or in 
their later struggle for new homes and 
larger liberties. 


JOHN BROWN IN SPRINGFIELD. 


By Harry Andrew Wright. 


VERY chapter and episode in the 
E life of John Brown has now become 

of interest and importance. History 
tells us how John Brown, a descendant 
of Peter Brown, who came in the “ May- 
flower”’ in 1620, and a grandson of Capt. 
Brown, who died while opposing the 
British in 1776, was born in Torrington, 
Conn., May 9, 1800. Peter Brown left 
his mother country to escape religious 
persecution, Capt. Brown took up arms 
against an unjust king, and Capt. John 
Brown against an unjust people. ‘The 
same hatred of injustice urged each one 
on to what he considered his duty. 

In 1840-41 John Brown was engaged 
in sheep raising and wool growing, on 
quite an extensive scale, with Col. Simon 
Perkins in Akron, O. ‘Their flocks were 
the finest in the country, worth $20,000. 
In the spring of 1846 a convention of 
Western wool growers was held, where 
Brown proposed a scheme, new at that 
time, and comparatively unheard of. 
His idea was to have an agency in some 
New England city where the growers 
could send their wool, have it sorted, 
and sold according to its grade. Here- 


tofore little care had been given to 
grading, and little encouragement given 
for the raising of fine sheep. His scheme 
was approved, and he, much against his 
will, was selected as agent. No vision 
of pecuniary gain tempted him; he ac- 
cepted the trust simply because he 
thought it would be the means of break- 
ing up the New England combination 
of manufacturers, and righting an organ- 
ized wrong. 

So in June, 1846, Perkins & Brown 
opened business in the lofts. of John L. 
King’s old warehouse at the corner of 


‘Water and Railroad Streets in Spring- 


field, Mass., Perkins furnishing the capi- 
tal, while Brown had entire supervision. 
‘Two cents a pound was charged for stor- 
ing, grading and selling, and one mill 
per pound additional covered such inci- 
dentals as postage and fire insurance. 
The firm represented the growers of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and Vir- 
ginia; and such was Brown’s reputation 
for honesty and integrity that the growers 
reposed entire confidence in him. 

As the business grew, larger quarters 
were looked for. Chester W. Chapin 
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was building a block, with stores below 
and tenements above, just north of the 
Agawam Bank, on what was then North 
Main Street. ‘To this place Perkins & 
Brown moved, taking a store and a half 
for an Office; and as the block was in- 
complete, the third floor was left out, 
making clear lofts up to the peaked roof. 
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Thomas inquired what time in the morn- 
ing he should commence work. “ Seven 
o'clock,” was the reply ; “ but I wish you 
would come earlier, as 1 have something 
to tell you.” So Thomas went over about 
half past five, and found Brown waiting 
to disclose his underground-railway plans. 
So pleased was the old man with his new 


JOHN BROWN, 


FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE TAKEN ABOUT 1850, IN POSSESSION OF FRANK 6B, SANBORN. 


It was at about this time that Brown 
commenced telling his plans to negroes 
in Springfield and round about, whom 
he thought he could trust. Inciden- 
tally he ran across Thomas ‘Thomas, 
a fugitive from the eastern’ shores 
of Maryland, and offered to give him 
employment as porter in his’ ware- 
house. A bargain was struck, and 


acquaintance that he afterward sent 
Thomas to look up Madison Washington, 
who had engineered an uprising on the 
vessel Creole.” 

Brown is remembered by the older 
residents as a moderate, quiet sort of 
man, orderly and systematic in his habits, 
particularly in his business. All his 
letters were filed with the comments, 
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‘¢ Answered,” “‘ No time to read,” or “‘ No 
answer required”; while his account 
books, all of which have been sacredly 
preserved, are models of neatness. Yet 
with all his system, a carelessness in 
money matters was very marked. Bill 
after bill would be paid by check, with- 
out having the bank book written up, till 
he had no idea whether he had a cent or 
not to his credit, and from sheer neces- 
sity the book was checked up. Either 
from carelessness or lack of time, the 
character “ &’’ was invariably used in his 
books and correspondence. Deliberate, 
calm and conscientious, an early riser and 
a hard worker, often commencing work 
at three in the morning, he accomplished 
much in a day. Neatness was shown in 
his whole character and appearance. His 
entire suit was made of a snuff-colored 
cloth, out of fashion perhaps, but of stock 
of the finest grade. While in Spring- 
field he was without the peculiar beard 
seen in the conventional pictures, but had 
a smooth face; his bushy hair was cut 
about an inch long, standing straight out 
from all sides. 

He had peculiar notions, even in re- 
gard to food. He used no coffee, simply 
plain milk or water for drink, and ate no 
cheese nor butter. 

For a time Brown and his two sons, 
John, Jr., and Jason, boarded at Morgan 
& Day’s American House, located just 
in the rear of the present Boston and Al- 
bany granite building. But as business 
prospered the remainder of the family 
came to live in Springfield. Housekeep- 
ing was commenced in the second tene- 
ment of the brick house owned by Henry 
Gray, on what was the corner of Gray’s 
Court and Ferry Street, but now known as 
Gray’s Avenue and Cypress Street. Very 
soon, however, Brown’s nomadic instincts 
asserted themselves, and after wandering 
about, living on Main, Vine and possibly 
some other streets, he finally settled on 
Hastings Street, early in 1848. “ John 
Brown, Wool dealer, opposite Massasoit 
House, Hastings Street,” says the Spring- 


field Directory of 1849. We have no 


Hastings Street at the present time; but 
the early records show that in 1846 Dex- 
ter Allis and others cut a street through 
their land between Main and Chestnut 


Streets, and built three houses, one on 
the south side and two on the north, 
naming it Hastings Street in honor of 
Waitstill Hastings. Later, when it was 
accepted by the city and made a public 
way, it was named Franklin, in honor of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Here in the frame dwelling, No. 31 
Franklin Street, lived John Brown. ‘This 
was really his home. Here his daughter 
Ellen was born, March 20, 1848, and 
here his whole family lived in peace and 
prosperity. Hardly the home in which 
to find a prosperous merchant, — a two 
story and a half frame dwelling, with a 
one-story addition connecting it with the 
small barn or woodshed in the rear, the 
front ornamented with a piazza supported 
by four fluted columns. But though the 
exterior was fairly good, inside everything 
was of the plainest,— no servants, no 
cloth on the table, and only the bare ne- 
cessities of life. On moving in, he took 
a vote of his family to see if they would 
furnish the parlor or use the money to 
buy clothing for the fugitive negroes in 
the colony at North Elba; and it is 
needless to say that the decision was 
unanimously in favor of the negroes. 

In 1844 the dissenters and antislavery 
men of ‘Trinity Church on Pynchon 
Street built the Zion Methodist Church 
building on Sanford Street. The build- 
ing stands there to-day, with its marble 
tablet, “ Free Church, 1844”; and _ its 
pulpit Bible is still used by the Quincy 
Street Mission. Here John Brown wor- 
shipped, and of this church he was a 
member. Rev. Mr. Conkling of the 
North Church, who became estranged 
from his congregation on account of his 


‘abolition ideas, was a great friend of his, 


and on that account Brown was an occa- 
sional visitor to that church as well as to 


the First Church. 


The business continued to grow, and 
additional lofts were taken in George 
Hastings’s block just north of the rail- 
road, where Cooley’s Hotel stands to- 
day. But then a cloud came up out of a 
clear sky, and from that time on luck 
seemed to have deserted the old man. 
About this time Gerritt Smith, the famous 
abolitionist, had given 100,000 acres of 
land in the Adirondacks for the benefit 
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JOHN BROWN’'S HOUSE, CORNER GRAY 'S COURT AND FERRY STREET. 


of the escaped slaves. Brown ennai 
to him that he and his family should take 
up one of these farms, teach the ignorant 
blacks how to build the houses and till 
the soil,—that in short he should be a 
father to them. Smith saw the necessity 
of some such arrangement, and gratefully 
accepted the offer ; and the family moved 
to the bleak woods in the same year. 
Brown’s motive in going was twofold. 
While his desire to keep the slaves was 
uppermost in his mind, he also wished a 
home for his family when he should go 
on his campaigns, and a place for his 
grave when he should be killed, as he 
confidently expected woul.! be the case. 
Once more his uneasy, wandering na- 
ture asserted itself, and on Aug. 11, 1849, 
he sailed for Europe, ostensibly to open a 
market for American wool, leaving John, 
Jr., in charge of his business here. For 
two months he visited wool markets and 
battle-fields with perfect impartiality, one 
day studying his campaigns and inspect- 
ing all fortifications and especially all 
earthwork forts which he could find, with 
a view of applying the knowledge thus 
gained to a mountain warfare in the 
United States, and the next astounding 
the foreigners with his knowledge of his 
business. Give him Ohio, Vermont and 


Saxony wool, and he could tell them in 
the dark, simply by his fine sense of 
touch. At one of these tests he was 
given a sample of dog’s hair, the joker 
asking his opinion of it as wool; but he 
instantly pronounced its true nature by 
feeling for the small hooks found on wool 
and noting their absence. 

Next in the line of disasters came the 
collapse of the wool business. The New 
England manufacturers, wishing no such 
stern, uncompromising man _ between 
themselves and the growers, formed a 
trust against him. The lofts were packed 
to the roof with fine wool waiting for a 
higher price when, in the summer of 1849, 
Musgrave, of the Northampton Woolen 
Mills, came down and offered sixty cents 
a pound, the market price, for the lot of 
200,000 pounds. His propositions were 
indignantly spurned by the old man, who 
considered the offer one of the machina- 
tions of a league formed to oppose honest 
growers. He would stop this bullying by 
taking his wool to London for a market. 
In vain did Musgrave, who was a York- 
shire man, protest not only that good wool 
was worth less in England, but moreover 
that American wool was looked upon with 
suspicion by the Britishers. His argu- 
ments were treated with the usual silent 
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contempt, and Brown re-sorted his pre- 
cious stock, bought new sacking and 
shipped it abroad. ‘Time passed, and 
finally word came that it had been sold, 
but no price was mentioned. Later 
events brought out the astounding fact 
that it was bought by Musgrave for thirty 
cents a pound delivered at his mills in 
Northampton. ‘There was a loss to the 
firm of $60,000, exclusive of freight 
charges to England and return. While 
the loss was purely the result of Brown’s 
obstinacy, Perkins did not censure him, 
but endeavored to continue the business 
relations, though in later years he felt the 
loss more keenly. With this wreck, how- 
ever, Brown retired from the financial 
world forever and from Springfield as a 
citizen, retiring to his Adirondack haunts, 
and coming forth only as his antislavery 
business called him. 


» 


JOHN BROWN’'S HOME, 


In the spring of 1851, directly after 
the passage of the fugitive slave law, he 
was again in Springfield among his colored 
friends, whom he formed into the Spring- 
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field Branch of the United States League 
of Gileadites. In those dark days, even in 
Massachusetts, escaped slaves were taken 
by United States officers, and returned to 
their masters, under the flag of the United 
States. It was to urge them to resist the 
law, no matter by what authority it should 
be enforced, that Brown gave his “ Words 
of Advice ”’ as follows : — 


“WORDS OF ADVICE. 


BRANCH OF THE UNITED STATES LEAGUE 0% 
GILEADITES. ADOPTED JAN. 15, 1851, AS 
WRITTEN AND RECQMMENDED BY 
JOHN Brown. 


‘UNION IS STRENGTH.’ 


“Nothing so charms the American people as 
personal bravery. The trial for life of one bold 
and to some extent successful man, for defending 
his rights in good earnest, would arouse more 
sympathy throughout the nation than the accumu- 
lated wrongs and sufferings of more 
than three millions of our submis- 
sive colored population. We need 
not mention the Greeks struggling 
against the oppressive Turks, the 
Poles against Russia, nor the Hun- 
garians against Austria and Russia 
combined, to prove this. No jury 
can be found in the Northern states 
that would convict a man for de- 
fending his rights to the last ex- 
tremity. This is well understood 
by Southern Congressmen, who in- 
sist that the right of trial by jury 

‘d not be granted to the refu- 
gee. Colored people have more 
fast friends amongst the whites than 
they suppose, and would have ten 
times the number they now have 
were they but half as much in ear- 
nest to secure their dearest rights as 
they are to ape the follies and ex- 
travagance of their white neigh- 
bors, and to indulge in idle show, in 
ease, and in luxury. Just think of 
the money expended by individuals 
in your behalf in the past twenty 
years. Think of the number who 
have been mobbed and imprisoned 
on your account. Have any of you 
seen the Branded Hand? Do you 
remember the names of Lovejoy 
and Torrey? 

“Should one of your number be 
arrested, you must collect together 
as quickly as possible, so as to out- 
number your adversaries who are 
taking an active part against you. Let no able- 
bodied man appear on the ground unequipped, or 
with his weapons exposed to view; let that be un- 
derstood beforehand. Your plans must be known 
only to yourself, and with the understanding that 
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all traitors must die, whenever caught and proven 
to be guilty. ‘ Whosoever is fearful or afraid, let 
him return and part early from Mount Gilead.’ 
(Judges, vii. chap., 3 verse; Deut. xx. chap., 
8 verse.) Give all cowards an opportunity to 
show it on condition of holding their peace. Do 
not delay one moment after you are ready; you 
will lose all your resolution if you do. Let the 
first blow be the signal for all to engage, and 
when engaged do not do your work by halves; 
but make clean work with your enemies, and be 
sure you meddle not with any others. By going 
about your business quietly, you will get the job 
disposed of before the number that an uproar 
would bring together can collect; and you will 
have the advantage of those who come out against 
you, for they will be wholly unprepared with either 
equipments or matured plans; all with them will 
be confusion and terror. Your enemies will be 
slow to attack you after you have done up the 
work nicely; and, if they should, they will have 


to encounter your white friends, as well as you, 
for you may safely calculate on a division of the 
whites, and by that means get to an honorable 
parley. 

“Be firm, determined and cool; but let it be 
understood that you are not to be driven to des- 
peration without making it an awful dear job to 
others as well as you. Give them to know dis- 
tinctly that those who live in wooden houses should 
not throw fire, and that you are just as able to suf- 
fer as your white neighbors. After effecting a 
rescue, if you are assailed, go into the houses of 
your most prominent and influential white friends 
with your wives, and that will effectually fasten 
upon them the suspicion of being connected with 
you, and will compel them to make a common 
cause with you, whether they would otherwise 
live up to their profession or not. This would 
leave them no choice in the matter. Some would 
doubtless prove themselves true of their own 
choice; others would flinch. That would be 
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taking them at their own words. You may make a 
tumult in the court room where a trial is going on 
by burning gunpowder freely in paper packages, if 
you cannot think of any better way to create a 
momentary alarm, and might possibly give one or 
more of your enemies a hoist. But in such case 
the prisoner will need to take the hint at once and 
bestir himself; and so should his friends improve 
the opportunity for a general rush. 

“A lasso might possibly be applied to a slave 
catcher for once with good effect. Hold on to 
your weapons, and never be persuaded to leave 
them, part with them, or have them taken away 
from you. Stand by one another, and by your 
friends, while a drop of blood remains; and be 
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hanged, if you must, but tell no tales out of 
school. Make no confession. 

“Union is strength. Without some well-di- 
gested arrangements nothing to any good purpose 
is likely to be done, let the demand be never so 
great. Witness the case of Hamlet and Long in 
New York, when there was no well-defined plan 
of operations or suitable preparations beforehand. 
The desired end may be effectually secured by the 
means proposed; namely, the enjoyment of our 
inalienable right.” 


AGREEMENT. 


“‘ As citizens of the United States of America, 
trusting in a just and merciful God, whose spirit 


and all-powerful aid we humbly implore, we will 
ever be true to the flag of our beloved country, 
always acting under it. We whose names are 
hereunto affixed do constitute ourselves a branch 
of the United States League of Gileadites. We 
will provide ourselves at once with suitable imple- 
ments, and will aid those who do not possess the 
means, if any such are disposed to join us. We 
invite every colored person whose heart is engaged 
in the performance of our business, whether male 
or female, old or young. The duty of the aged, 
infirm and young members of the League shall 
be to give constant nofice to all members in case of 
an attack upon any of our people. We agree to 
have no officers except a treasurer and secretary 
pro tem., and after some 
trial of courage and talent 
of able-bodied members 
shall enable us to elect 
officers from those who 
shall have rendered the 
most important services. 
Nothing but wisdom and 
undaunted courage, effi- 
ciency and general good 
conduct, shall in any way 
influence us in electing 
our officers.” 


= = 
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Lovejoy, whom 
Brown here refers to, 
was, as is well known 
to most, an antisla- 
very editor in Alton, 
Ill., who was killed 
by a mob in Novem- 
ber, 1837. Charles 
Turner Torrey was a 
native of Massachu- 
setts, who went to 
Maryland to devote 
himself to anti- 
slavery labors, where 
he was tried and sen- 
tenced to imprison- 
ment for aiding 
slaves to escape, and 
died of consumption 
in the state prison at 
Baltimore in 1846. Hamlet and Long 
were escaped slaves who were captured in 
New York and sent South under the fugi- 
tive slave law. 

With the fate of such predecessors 
staring him in the face, few men would 
have persevered as Brown did in such 
dangerous business; but physical fear 
was an element absolutely unknown in 
the make-up of the old hero. 

An anecdote has recently been told 
which illustrates his inexhaustible re- 
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sources against physical pain. It hap- 
pened that the Rev. Dr. Sunderland once 
lectured on animal magnetism at the old 
Hampden Hall in Springfield, where the 
Five Cents Savings Bank Building now 
stands. After the speaker had got well 
into his subject and seemed to be trying 
to hypnotize as many of his audience as 
were susceptible to his dreamy, singsong 
manner, the quiet was suddenly broken. 
A man, tall, erect, with clean-shaven face, 
light brown hair cut short and bristling 
out in every direction, arose, and violently 
denounced the speaker as a fraud and the 
whole thing a humbug. He said he had 
paid his money to learn what there was 
in this new mystery, but he believed the 
whole thing was a sham and the man an 
impostor. The audience, sympathizing 
with Dr. Sunderland, hissed him, cried, 
“Put him out!” and tried to shut him 
up; but he said he would be heard, and 
he was heard. He offered to submit 
himself to any pain that might be in- 
flicted on any persons in the magnetic 
state, and if he could not endure it as 
long as they, he would admit that he was 
in the wrong. It was finally agreed that 
cowhage should be rubbed into the skin 
of the neck and upper part of the chest. 
A young woman who travelled with Sun- 
derland, and who was then in the mag- 
netic sleep, was to try her power of 
endurance with him. After a somewhat 
prolonged rubbing, under the direction of 
two physicians who were in the audience, 
the man winced, while the girl did not 
move a muscle. Upon seeing this the 
audience cheered, and very soon the 
man disappeared from the stage. The 
girl, upon being restored to her natural 
condition, went into convulsions from the 
pain, and was again put into the hypnotic 
state. The hero,.it was said, needed 
the service of a physician during the early 
part of the night to relieve the in- 
tense burning caused by this irritant. 
In a card in the morning paper he ac- 
knowledged that there must be some- 
thing in animal magnetism; and signed 
to the communication was the name of 
John Brown. 

Following the letter of advice given 
above came a constitution or set of by- 
laws called “ resolves,”’ as follows : — 


“RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED JAN. 15, 1891. 


“1. Resolved, That we whose names are affixed 
do constitute ourselves a Branch of the United 
States League, under the above name. 

“2. Resolved, That all business of this Branch 
be conducted with the utmost quiet and good 
order; that we individually provide ourselves with 
suitable implements without delay; and that we 
will sufficiently aid those who do not possess the 
means, if any such are disposed to join us. 

“3. Resolved, That a committee of one or 
more discreet, influential men be appointed to col- 
lect the names of all colored persons whose heart 
is engaged for the performance of our business, 
whether male or female, whether old or young. 

“4. Resolved, That the appropriate part of all 
aged, infirm, female or youthful members of this 
Branch is to give instant notice to all other mem- 
bers of any attack upon the rights of our people, 
first informing all able-bodied men of this League 
or Branch, and next, all well-known friends of the 
colored people; and that this information be con- 
fined to such alone, that there may be as little ex- 
citement as possible and no noise in the so doing. 

“5. Resolved, That a committee of one or more 
discreet persons be appointed to ascertain the con- 
dition of colored persons in regard to their con- 
duct in any emergency. 

“6. Resolved, That no other officer than a 
treasurer, with a president and secretary pro ¢em., 
be appointed by this Branch until after some trial 
of the courage and talents of able-bodied mem- 
bers shall enable a majority of the members to 
elect their officers from those who shall have 
rendered the most important services. 

“97. Resolved, That trusting in a just and merci- 
ful God, whose spirit and all-powerful aid we hum- 
bly implore, we will most cheerfully and heartily 
support and obey such officers, when chosen as 
before; and that nothing but wisdom, undaunted 
courage, efficiency and general good conduct shall 
in any degree influence our individual votes in 
case of such election. 

“8. Resolved, That a meeting of all members 
of this Branch shall be immediately called for the 
purpose of electing officers (to be chosen by ballot) 
after the first trial shall have been made of the 
qualification of individual members for such com- 
mand, as before mentioned. 

“9. Resolved, That as citizens of the United 
States of America we will ever be true to the flag 
of our beloved country, always acting under it.” 


Following this come the signatures of 
twenty-seven Gileadites. ‘Tradition says 
that there were seventeen more, making 
forty-four in all; but no record of them 
can be found, and in all probability they 
are lost to the world forever. Here is 
the list as taken from a copy of the New 
York /ndependent of that period, together 
with their occupations, as far as can be 
ascertained at this date : — 


B. C. Dowling, Barber. 
John Smith, Tinsmith. 
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Reverdy Johnson, Druggist. 

Samuel Chandler. 

J. N. Howard, Sexton of South Church. 

Charles Rollins, Laborer. 

Scipio Webb. 

Charles Odell. 

L. Wallace, Emp. of R. M. Cooley, Soap and 
candle factory, E. State Street. 

Henry Johnson, Emp. of David Smith, Car- 
riage builder, Park Street. 

G. W. Holmes, Millwright. 

C. A, Gazam. 

Eliza Green. 

Jane Fowler. 

H. J. Jones. 

Ann Johnson. 

Cyrus Thomas. 

Henry Robinson, Lumber Dealer. 

Henry Hector, Laborer. 

John Strong, Machinist. 

Wm. Burns, Waiter. 

Wm. Gordon, Waiter. 

Joseph Addams, Barber. 

Wm. Green, Jobber. 

Wm. H. Montague, Hairdresser, Cooley’s 
Hotel. 

Jane Wilks. 

James Madison, Emp. Harris & Colton, 
Woodworker, foot Howard Street. 


These were white men and colored, — 
the negroes probably being fugitive 
slaves, which may account for the lack of 
information concerning many of them. 
Later Brown distributed arms among the 
members and taught them how to use 
them, thus putting the League on a prac- 
tical basis for fighting the slave laws. 

After the Ossawattomie fight, the Free- 
soilers sent emigrants to Kansas and Mis- 
souri, not to fight slavery by force of 
arms, but to cast an honest ballot against 
the ruffians of the country, though the 
nature of their errand necessarily became 
the primary cause of much rioting and 
bloodshed. ‘The chaplain of one com- 
pany afterward mentioned marching into 
church every Sabbath day and laying his 
sword on the pulpit within easy reach, 
not knowing at what moment he might 
be called upon to collect his little force 
to fight a band of desperadoes. 

Just after the sending out of one of these 
bands a meeting was held in Springfield 
of a society of gentlemen known as “ The 
Club,” at which the subject was brought up 
for discussion. Hon. Reuben A. Chap- 
man, afterward chief justice, expressed 
as his opinion that these settlers should 
not be sent out unarmed and helpless, but 
that the club should do their part toward 
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arming them, and wound up by saying 
that for his share he would give one 
Sharp’s rifle. These astounding words 
fell like a thunderclap on his audience. 
Judge Chapman inciting riot and blood- 
shed! Judge Chapman defying the 
United States laws! But they soon re- 
covered. “I will give one gun,” said 
Dr. Buckingham. “ And =I, another.” 
So the chorus went round the room till 
nearly every member had promised one 
gun. Judge Chapman’s law partner, 
Franklin Chamberlin, rather demurred at 
the idea, saying that it was not right to 
defy the laws in that way. “In that 
case,”’ quoth the judge, “I will give you 
two guns,— one for myself and one for 
the credit of the firm.” 

So the guns were bought and collected. 
But then came the question of sending 
them so as to escape capture and confis- 
cation. The problem was solved by 
sending them to the offices of the 
Connecticut River Railroad, where Presi- 
dent D. L. Harris secreted them in his 
public office. Here they were taken 
apart, the stocks being packed in one 
case, the locks in another, the barrels in 
a third, and soon. ‘The cases were sent 
by different routes, at different times, and 
entered the territory in safety. 

From this time Springfield saw but 
little of John Brown. When he did stop 
in the city, it was usually at some private 
residence, though in a few instances it 
was at the Massasoit House, not under 
the name of Capt. John Brown, but 
simply as Mr. Brown, as he wished to 
avoid detection. Not ‘that he feared 
arrest for personal reasons; but he had 
work to do, and wished no interference 
until it was completed. Possibly this was 
the reason why he commenced at this 
time to grow the grotesque beard which 
he wore in his later days. 

But John Brown is not forgotten in 
Springfield. ‘Though our streets no longer 
echo to the sound of his footsteps, we see 
his shadow in the shining faces of our 
innumerable emancipated black citizens. 
Scores of incidents in our every-day life 
call up memories of the grand old man. 
Our city library holds among its most 
priceless treasures one of the veritable 


pikes with which his little army so bravely — 
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defended itself at Harper’s Ferry, while 
one of his aged colored friends keeps 
among his dearest earthly possessions the 
rocking chair of his leader. His old 
office desk, too, is left us, — the same two- 
story, seven-foot affair over which he and 
John, Jr., used to talk slavery by the hour 
in the counting-room in Chapin’s Block. 

Were such reminders needed, they 
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could be found on every hand, from the 
birthplace in Connecticut to the grave at 
North Elba. But while he sleeps, party 
passions have given way to the generous 
feelings which have taken the place of 
the narrowness of ante-bellum days, and 
in the hearts of the world John Brown 
lives, an ever-shining example of self- 
sacrificing and heroic Christian life. 


ELIZABETH. 
By Emma J. Gompf. 


Evan Carroll stood a little distance 
from the two sisters, his eyes — half 
sad, half wistful —- full upon them. He 
wondered if he was regretting the words, 
drawn from him by the charm of her rare 
beauty, spoken one evening to the 
younger. He had not asked her to 
marry him, but such an expression of de- 
votion as he had given utterance to 
could only be followed by an offer of 
marriage on the part of an honorable 
man; at least that was Evan Carroll’s 
way of looking at it upon this evening. 

The artistic taste in him had rendered 
involuntary homage to the living, breath- 
ing picture with its faultless lines and 
curves and the cameo-cut features rich in 
their dark. coloring, —the picture, Star 
Huntington. He had rendered homage 
because he could not help it. She had 
accepted it without any . adequate 
response, even to his most impassioned 
words. And he reflected, afterwards, 
that no picture, however much admired, 
moves in its setting, —it remains simply a 
picture. 

And presently, as he stood there, 
Carroll became absorbed in the other, — 
Klizabeth. 

The lecturer had been gone for half an 
hour, and little groups were gathered 
about the hall, following out threads in 


| F a man could only be content —! 


the discourse that he had neglected ; and 
such weighty matters as nationalism, -in- 
dividualism, socialism, each and every 
fascinating “ism” of that ilk, received a 
touch from somebody. ‘The Professor, 
who was acquainted with everybody and 
knew everything, was expounding some 
theories of his own, and Elizabeth was 
listening to him with a radiant face. 
Star was still the picture, hearing yet not 
hearing, and trying, for the sake of 
politeness, not to look bored. Elizabeth 
glanced away for a moment, and caught 
sight of Carroll. He went over at once 
and joined them. 

“It is not right,” the Professor was 
saying, “that you, Miss Huntington, 
and you, Miss Star, should possess every 
luxury that the world can afford, while 
the little working-girl, hardly in her 
teens, labors with all her might ten hours 
every day, for— what? Anexistence, — 
that is all, you know. ‘There is some- 
thing wrong, I say, where there can be 
such differences. What do you think, 
Miss Huntington?” 

Elizabeth swept the group with her 
splendid hazel eyes, —the only feature of 
hers that had ever been called beautiful ; 
they were misty now with sorrowful con- 
templation. 

“You are right,” said she; “it ¢s 
wrong that I live in idleness, while these 
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poor girls, as deserving as I, wreck them- 
selves, physically and perhaps mentally, 
before they have had a chance to live. 
It is unjust — oh, so unjust!” 

Carroll turned to the picture. Her 
countenance was unruffled, her smile was 
cold. ‘What is your opinion?” he 
asked. 

Star shrugged her shoulders, almost 
imperceptibly. ‘The working-girl is 
unfortunate ; that is what I think,” was 
her reply. 

Carroll’s heart sank afresh. If she 
were not so beautiful, and if a man did 
not care so for beauty! Or if one 
could) only be content with beauty! 
Hitherto he had been no more than an 
ardent admirer; but in these last few 
moments, when he*had observed Eliza- 
beth’s face illumined with a great soul, the 
God in him had begun to grow strong. 

Elizabeth was silent as the three 
walked homeward. Carroll tried to be 
loyal and to forget that there was any 
other in the world except the woman at 
his side, whose every movement was 
grace, and whose hand lay on his arm as 
a matter of course,— the woman to whom 
he was all but affianced. 

“Wednesday evening,” said Star in 
her even, calm tone, at the door; “ I'll 
sing my new song for you then, Evan, so 
don’t be late.” And with asmile she left 
him. 

Few could equal Star in her singing,— 
that is, few in private life. When he 
heard her, Evan Carroll was, as he 
thought, in love with her. Music in her 
was — like her dancing, like ber beauty 
— something exquisite in its perfectness. 
His blood did not flow a whit the faster for 
hearing her, but she carried him into the 
realm of music in a way that was wholly 
delightful. ‘The delight was so intense 
that, at the time, he named it love. 

Her fine taste in dressing had much 
the same effect. Even the Professor was 
conscious of that. “I must confess, Miss 
Star,” he would say to her, with charac- 
teristic frankness, “ the little working-girl 
could not, if she possessed a million, 
array herself so tastefully as you do.” 

And Star, with her indolent smile, would 
reply, “ Doesn’t that prove that I have 
rights that she has not?” 


Evan Carroll’s opinions were not those 
of the Professor; for Carroll was of the 
conservative type at heart. He realized 
that the top of the coach (to use 
Bellamy’s figure) was a decidedly more 
desirable place than that of propeller 
at the foot; and he proposed to journey 
through life as near to the top as he 
could without doing any one a radical 
injustice. But he realized, too, that 
Elizabeth and the Professor were better, 
a thousand times more unselfish, for this 
hobby of theirs. As for himself, his 
profession was the law, and whenever 
the working-girl or the penniless man 
was his client his fee was — nothing. 
This was as great a concession as he 
would make toward those who were pull; 
ing the coach; and this he did in 
silence. Experience and_ observation 
had shown him that one must be selfish 
to a certain degree, or make a dismal 
failure of “getting on” in the world. 
Star Huntington was right in her curt 
dismissal of the subject,—‘‘The work- 
ing-girl is unfortunate.’ Yet it hurt him 
that she should have such limitation of 
sentiment; it seemed unlovely in com- 
parison with Elizabeth. 

Carroll was very busy that winter, and 
he found that what he called the “ work- 
ingman contingent” in his practice was 
gradually increasing. He did not crave 
a professional reputation of that kind, for 
he wanted to acquire wealth; yet he ex- 
perienced a fresh sense of largeness of 
living whenever he had given of his skill 
and strength to one of these weak and 
often oppressed ones. Sometimes he 
heard of Elizabeth through such chan- 
nels. She had chanced upon a case 
where a little money or perhaps a bit of 
sympathy was needed. And it was told 
him, with a spirit of gratitude that was 
the highest reward that Elizabeth could 
have wished, that she was little short of 
an angel in her ministrations; that grand 
lady though she was, she had given gen- 
erously of her sweet womanly sympathy 
to the humblest of their womankind and 
children. And because of Elizabeth, 
Evan Carroll found himself, as time went 
on, giving more and more of his personal 
interest to the toilers who were dragging 
the coach, 
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H[e met Elizabeth, one day, in an 
abode where there was need of assistance 
from both. He had been trying to col- 
lect money due the man from a former 
employer, but without success. Elizabeth 
was doing for the wife and _ babies. 
When she had concluded her visit and 
rose to go, he crossed the bare floor with 
her and opened the door for her to pass 
out. He was more than ever impressed 
with her nobleness. 

The morning was clear and pleasant, 
and as they threaded their way through 
the narrow streets together a great long- 
ing seized Carroll to grasp and keep by 
his side, always, this being so lovely in 
character. He wanted to tell her, with 
something of the vehemence with which 
he felt it, that she.-was making a better 
man of him, and beg her to take him for 
her own, —to allow him to dedicate his 
life and all that he might be able to ac- 
complish under her inspiration to her. 
As they entered the great park, fragrant 
with the blossoming of early summer, he 
paused suddenly and, standing before 
her, looked straight into her eyes in a 
way that could not be mistaken.  Eliza- 
beth flushed as she read his gaze, and 
every nerve stirred. She knew the words 
that were on his lips. 

“ Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” he cried. 

“Hush!” said the woman, “don’t!” 
And then she became whiter than he 
had ever beheld a human being, and 
trembled so he thought she would fall. 

«“ Leave me; I must go home — alone,” 
he heard her say in a very low voice. 

“ But —”’ he began. 

“ No, no; go,’ she insisted. 

He bowed gravely then, and reluc- 
tantly turned into another path. 

“ What has happened?” Carroll asked 
himself, as he proceeded up town. He 
was feeling dazed, as if he had had a 
sudden fall from the clouds. “1 was 
about to say something to Elizabeth ; 
and if she had allowed me I should have 
spoken the truest words that were pos- 
sible to me; and I will say them yet. 
She has some foolish idea about Star 
and me, of course. Why, bless her heart, 


Star doesn’t care for me nor I for her 
like that: we are just pleasing to each 
other.” 
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Star’s sweet voice was ringing through 
the halls in song when Elizabeth entered 
the house; she was singing to the Pro- 
fessor. Elizabeth did not pause on her 
way, but went at once to her own room, 
and did not leave it again that day. She 
was more than weary, more than ill; she 
was making a struggle compared to which 
all other struggles are small. 

‘The morning’s mail brought her a let- 
ter from Carroll. It was a long one, and 
it contained what he had told himself 
were the truest words possible to him. 
Yet Elizabeth knew him well, with a 
woman’s intuitive power of knowing the 
man she loves, and she knew that these 
truest words, although representing prob- 
ably the strongest part of him, left a vast 
portion of his nature outside of her influ- 
ence. He had been honest in his letter, 
and had confessed to Star’s attractiveness 
for him, and the keen pleasure it had 
given him to dwell on her beauty and 
listen to her singing. “ But,” he con- 
cluded, “I could not be content with 
those things; and as for her, I am sure 
she likes the Professor’s society as well as 
mine.” 

Klizabeth wrote a single line in reply. 
“Will you tell me,” she asked, “ what I 
possess and Star does not, that you care 
for?” 

And the answer came back, “ Gener- 
osity.”” 

“ Ah,” murmured Elizabeth, “ he thinks 

generosity could take the place of all else. 
If I did not love him so much, | would 
let him deceive himself, just for the few 
months of happiness it would give me. 
jut I love him — I love him — and he 
must be perfectly and permanently happy. 
I could not endure to see him longing for 
the grace and beauty and accomplish- 
ments that are not mine; I could never 
endure it. Star, too, would be as gener- 
ous as he thinks I am, if it were only de- 
veloped in her.” 

Then Elizabeth remained 
thought for a long time. 

“Vor his sake —for his sake I will 
try,”’ she said softly, at last; “1 will make 
her what he wishes.”’ 

The correspondence between Evan 
Elizabeth went no further. It was one of 
those cases where so much might have 
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been said, that they said nothing. Eliza- 
beth went on in her accustomed ways, 
though not so freely as before ; she avoided 
Carroll. When he came to her home she 
met him only in the presence of Star, and 
she persisted in excluding him from a 
téte-a-téle interview with herself. At first 
Carroll was puzzled; then he was vexed. 
He had felt certain that Elizabeth had rec- 
ognized in her own heart the bond between 
them, —the affinity, some would have 
called it. Then why should she ignore 
it when he wished to make it a practical 
matter? The more he thought about it 
the more impatient he became that she 
should treat him so. It was absurd and 
cruel in her. He would try and forget 
her, — forget her and the aspiration that 
had thrilled him through her and that, 
now that she was repellent toward him, 
was gradually becoming indistinct, like 
the memory of a fervid prayer. 

With love’s acute vision, Elizabeth saw 
all this in him, and it pained her. ‘The 
pain was not so much because he was try- 
ing to conquer his desire for her, as that 
aspiration was dying in him. 

She called Starinto her room one even- 
ing. Star was younger than she, and 
Elizabeth guided and guarded her as 
older sisters sometimes do the younger 
ones. Star was always sweet-tempered 
with Elizabeth; and so, on this night, 
she sank into her favorite place at her 
feet on a great cushion, with a sigh of re- 
lief. Nearly everybody except Elizabeth 
was tiresome; but, somehow Elizabeth 
seemed a wellspring of freshness. No 
one, Star often said to herself, had so 
good an influence upon her as did her 
sister. And so Star’s queenly head, with 
its heavy coils of dark hair, lay in pretty 
abandon against Elizabeth’s knee, and 
Elizabeth’s hands moved gently in tender 
caressing. For a few moments they re- 
mained thus; then Elizabeth, bending 
over her, suddenly peered into the dark 
eyes, which shone brilliantly even in the 
unlighted room. 

“Star,” said she, “do you love me 
very much? What would you do to 
please me, my pet?”’ 

“Love you, Elizabeth — Saint Eliza- 
beth?” replied Star in some surprise ; 
“why, who could help loving you? I 


love you better than any one else in the 
world, — except —” 

“Except whom, Star?”  Elizabeth’s 
voice did not betray the faintness that 
seized her, and which she deemed en- 
tirely unworthy. “ Whom do you love as 
much as you do me, dear?” 

“] am not sure,” said Star, not with- 
out her usual indolence of manner, “ but 
sometimes I think I — almost love Evan.” 

Ah, the pain, like unto nothing that 
she could imagine, save a dagger-pierce, 
that shot through Elizabeth’s heart! She 
was at once filled with scorn for herself. 
‘This was indeed an auspicious beginning 
for all that she had contemplated doing ! 
How weak of her to be overcome by 
such a jealous pang! She knew that she 
was, really,— this temporary weakness 
over, — capable of something nobler. 
When she spoke again not a tremor dis- 
turbed her tone. 

“Star, would you do something for 
me, —something that I want very much 
to have you do, — something very im- 
portant to me? Do it honestly and sin- 
cerely, | mean, because I ask you to?” 

“Why, Saint Elizabeth, what on earth 
do you want of me? Of course I will. 
But you know, don’t you, that it must be 
something ex-treme-ly easy; because, 
you see, you have always been the one 
to do for me, and I’m terribly spoiled. 
Now, what is it?’”’ And Star closed her 
eyes more lazily than ever, to listen. 

Elizabeth began, with some misgivings. 

“Star, dear,” she said, “you have a 
sweet, sweet voice, — a voice that can give 
rare pleasure to those who-have the privi- 
lege of hearing it; you know that?”’ 

“ No idolatry, Saint Elizabeth,” replied 
Star, wholly uninterested. 

“No,” said Elizabeth; then, “Star, I 
want you to go among my humble folk, 
and take my place for a time; advise 
them, assist them in all ways; sing for 
them, dear, which I cannot do, — but, 
oh, how I wish I could!” 

Star was listless _no longer. She had 
risen, and was staring into Elizabeth’s 
face as it was dimly outlined in the dusk. 

“Take your place, Saint Elizabeth? 
Your place! Ivisit those people! You 
must be insane, sister.’’ Star broke into a 
little ripple of laughter that she supposed 
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would settle the matter without her being 
subjected to the wearisome process of 
thinking about it herself. But Elizabeth 
spoke again, and there was an earnest 
ring in her voice that could not be 
ignored. 

‘“‘] said for my sake, Star; I said if you 
loved me.” 

Then Star became serious, and was 
still; she sat so, without speaking, while 
Klizabeth counted the moments. So 
much depended upon her power over the 
girl! At last Star slipped her hand into 
I:lizabeth’s, and said, in a tone very hon- 
est and earnest, “I -will do what you 
wish, for your sake, singing and all. but, 
tell me, why should I take your place?” 

Elizabeth endeavored to conceal the 
glad relief she felt at Star’s decision, 
and her answer sounded quite common- 
place, — 

“‘ Because I am tired and want to rest. 
Then, too, 1 thought I should like to go 
abroad, and see how some branches of 
|.ondon’s charitable work are carried on. 
With you in my place, I can conscien- 
tiously leave. But, Star, remember, it is 
not charity that I give to these people, 
but simple justice; they have a right to 
our assistance and affection, for they 
are our brothers and sisters.” 


There was wrought the most wonder- 
ful change in Star. ‘The picture had 
begun to breathe, and its lineaments to 
glow with the fire of human feeling. ‘The 
virl was beginning to taste the joy of giv- 
ing and doing for others; and her voice, 
hitherto treasured for the few, was now, 
at the desire of Elizabeth, bestowed freely 
upon unaccustomed ears. Star had al- 
ways been beautiful, but now she was 
surpassingly so. She came to like the 
women and children she visited, and she 
found means of adapting herself to their 
ways. In trying to fill Elizabeth’s place 
she found a place for herself among them. 
She was surprised to find that she was no 
longer wearied by people whom she met. 
In fact, she was too busy in these days to 
meet wearisome people very often. Even 
the Professor, with his “ impracticable ” 


ideas, had become endurable and almost 
interesting to her. She had never found 
the Professor of any use in this work of 
Elizabeth’s; for his leisure was wholly 
given to propagating certain opinions 
that he held. But she was liberal enough 
now to see something laudable in his en- 
deavors. In short, Star and the Professor 
were better friends than ever. 

Elizabeth had reached Europe and was 
travelling about a bit, feeling, however, 
as if she were indulging in a piece of 
unwarrantable extravagance, when there 
were sO many poor women in her own 
land who were suffering for the necessi- 
ties of life. But she soon succeeded in 
conquering that feeling as a piece of mor- 
bidness, for she had to acknowledge that 
her health had needed just this tonic. 
She was in London when a letter from 
Star, containing particular information, 
reached her. ‘Ihe usual family and 
society gossip filled the first few pages, 
and then Star proceeded, with sundry 
little preliminary phrases, endearing and 
explanatory, to tell Elizabeth of her be- 
trothal. 

“T cannot tell you, Saint Elizabeth,” 
she wrote, “all the dear, noble qualities 
I find in Evan. I think you did not par- 
ticularly like him, but — ”’ 

Ah, the irony of it—did not particu- 
larly like Evan Carroll! ‘There was no 
one to see her pale face, and she let her 
head sink back on the chair-pillow, while 
she looked out of the window at the 
morning sunshine. ‘There were some 
things that were eternal, a voice said to 
her, and this golden glow of the day was 
one of them. Night would come, and 
with it the faithful stars,— and again the 
loyal day. Elizabeth was comforted. 

‘Then she opened a letter from Evan. 
It was affectionate and brotherly, and 
asked with reverence the blessing of — 
might he now address her so?— “ Saint 
Elizabeth.” 

“© Evan, Evan!” she cried to the 
silence around her, “of course you have 
my blessing. I knew youso well, dear ; 
and you wanted so much —so much! 
You have everything in Star.”’ 
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By Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. 


VIII. — Continued. 


the old fire department of forty 

years ago, since superseded by the 
fire alarm and steam fire engine, and a 
retrospect of thirty years, filled with the 
crowding incidents that mark the latter 
days’ progress, may be equivalent to 
double that of the past, characterized by 
slower experiences. We sweep along 
very rapidly, and compared with the past 
are as the railroad to the slow coach. 

I was set to thinking, recently, when 
meeting a steam fire engine in the street, 
drawn by two fine horses, of the old 
times of the fire department, — the times 
of forty years ago, when “Old Tom” 
(Col. Amory) was chief, when the ‘Tigers 
No. 7 and the Hancocks No. 10 were 
in their glory, and Boston 15, and La- 
fayette 18, and Extinguisher 20, and Ly- 
man 5 were all alive and active, with 
Semper paratus for their motto, and 
apparatus the medium, witha will that 
only steam could equal. ‘There was none 
of the incentive of pay in those days to 
prick the sides of intent. All went in 
for the love of the thing, and there was 
a chivalric devotion in it, and an unself- 
ishness, that, as I look back upon it, flings 
a glow of romance about it, and leads me 
to feel very deeply that the times have 
indeed changed, although I mean no dis- 
respect to the brave fire laddies of the 
present day. 

There was a certain poetry, too, in 
those old days, about giving the alarm, 
especially in a summer night. A distant 
bell would be heard,—a _ low tinkle 
scarcely definable as a bell,—a moment 
more and another would catch up the 
note, another, and yet another, until the 
whole in one grand chorus poured their 
trouble into the drowsy ear of night. 
It always was a wonder to me _ how the 
fireman heard it ; but no bell-tap, however 
light or however distant, failed to wake 
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him. Dreaming, he might be in the 
clover of delightful memory, or of mat- 
ters never so foreign to fire, of oceans 
broad, or running brooks in cooi meadows, 
the disturbed air vibratory with the swell 
of the fire bell—on the Derne Street 
schoolhouse maybe, or the old Franklin 
School bell at the South End —tickled 
the wakeful though sleeping ear; and the 
fireman found himself dressed and on 
the way to the engine house before his 
eyes were well opened. He dressed by 
instinct, and No. 7 or No. 10 was going 
“head with her” before his senses, that 
he had left to awaken at his boarding- 
house, had reached him. 

It was my fortune, as I have said, to 
board opposite the house of Hancock, 


- No. 10, in Union Street, and we in those 


days made our extra-judicial affirmations 
by No. 10. Our first intimation of a fire 
alarm at night would be the flashing of 
No. 10’s torch glare upon the hideous 
pattern of our room paper at No. 56, or 
the rumble of the wheels as the machine 
started on its course, speedily dying 
away in the distance, for they didn’t lag 
any. ‘There was no lagging when “ Don”’ 
‘Trull and “Lyme” Pray led the way! 
The belief was that No. 1o held, by 
patent, the privilege of getting the first 
stream on a fire; it enjoyed the reputa- 
tion therefor, whether it was earned or 
not. ‘here was much struggle for pre- 
cedence and some collisions. I well re- 
member one night in Court Street wherein 
a mélée ensued, and I distinctly recall 
a signal lantern that did execution be- 
sides leading the Hancock boys to vic- 
tory in the race. ‘The red digits “10” 
flashed through the air like a meteor, 
and fell with a dull sound upon. the 
heads of the unhappy contestants. It 
was a brief fight, however, and No. 10 
swept by like a tornado. ‘Trouble arose 
socn after this, and presently a new 
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Hancock company “manned the brakes,” 
and the fame of the old tub died out. 
‘The last time I saw Pray was at a fire in 
Broad Street. ‘There was a back wall that 
seemed tottering to its base, upon which, 
surrounded by a cloud of smoke and 
dust, sat a man grimed and blackened 
by the foul vapors that rose about him, 
conducting a stream upon the nearly 
subdued flame. His voice, speaking 
in no very gentle tone to those below, 
induced me to look closer at the 
speaker, and there was my old friend, 
still the most fearless and determined 
fireman that ever buckled a spanner 
about his waist. 

I distinctly recall a fire in South Street, 
the light of which I could see from the 
window of my room in my boarding-house 
in Court Square, where Russell and 
Crockett, a brace of dissolute fellows, 
applied a match to a pile of shavings 
under a house occupied by several Irish 
families, endangering the lives of the oc- 
cupants, though all escaped. ‘lhe incen- 
diaries were convicted by the testimony 
of a transient companion, who had_ been 
let into the secret of their intention, and 
were soon after hung for the offence, — 
arson being then punishable by death. I 
attended their trial, and their case excited 
much sympathy, as they were not hard- 
ened criminals, and their crime was 
merely the result of a “ lark.’ ‘The feeling 
awakened was probably the main reason 
for abolishing the death penalty for their 
offence, for the law was soon changed, 
and I think they were the last executed 
for arson. 


IX. 


THE completion of the new court house 
in 1835 or 1836 brought the several 
courts, national and local, under one roof 
with distinct departments, before all of 
which I practised, more or less, in the 
capacity of reporter, having the satis- 
faction of listening to many of the most 
eloquent members of the Massachusetts 
bar, — Webster, Choate, the Curtises, and 
those of lesser note, brilliant and effec- 
tive, but whose labors being in the com- 
mon line of legal practice, their fame was 
confined to their day and generation. Of 


the early judges of the several state 
courts, Lemuel Shaw and Marcus Morton, 
of the Supreme Bench, retain place in my 
recollection as the most distinguished ; 
the first from profound admiration of the 
great man, the other from deep respect 
and political affinity entertained at the 
time. ‘The bench of the superior courts 
was filled by lawyers of great ability, 
among whom were Welles, E. R. Hoar, 
and Perkins, under all of whom I served 
as juryman, in the municipal court. 
Many incidents that occurred during that 
service return to me. It was during the 
operation of the prohibitory law, and Judge 
Hoar had a case under consideration 
where a respectable dealer, so considered 
in court, had repeatedly violated the 
law, satisfied justice by paying his fine, 
and was now before his Honor for settle- 
ment of another case that involved some 
other points. ‘Through his traffic a father 
and mother had been sent to the house 
of correction, leaving two bright chil- 
dren, a girl of perhaps twelve and a boy 
of ten years, without means of support. 
The offender, under bonds, was in court, 
as were also the two children, who, 
after he was seen speaking with them, 
immediately burst into tears. Officer 
Harrington, one of the kindest hearted 
men, sought for the cause, and learned 
that the dealer had threatened to send 
them where their parents had gone if 
they testified against him. ‘This was 
reported to Judge Hoar, who instantly 
ordered his bail to be forfeited, and com- 
manded him to be placed in the dock. 
in spite of his remonstrance, he was 
thrust in among a most disreputable- 
looking set of criminals, where the dia- 
mond in his shirt front gleamed more 
brilliantly from contrast with his dingy 
environment. He tried to put an indif- 
ferent face upon the matter, grinning 
horribly a ghastly smile, but was over- 
come by his emotions, and hid his face in 
his hands. 

The jury of which I was a member was 
one of the most humane that ever sat on 
human affairs, of wise discrimination and 
profound sense of justice. ‘The venera- 
ble Sam. D. Parker, an excellent lawyer, 
was county attorney, and his heart was 
almost broken at the contumacy of our 
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jury in disregarding his pleadings. ‘That 
body went on the principle that it was 
better for ten guilty ones to escape than 
that one innocent should suffer ; and soon 
as the venerable attorney detected this, he 
would state his case in as few words as 
possible, and leaye it without argument to 
the intelligent twelve. 

One peculiar case was tried, that of 
two young men for knocking down an 
old wayfarer and robbing him of an axe- 
handle with a small bundle attached, val- 
ued at one dollar twelve and a half cents. 
They had been indicted for highway 
robbery which crime was plain enough, 
but the jury were divided on the question 
whether the offence was really highway 
robbery, or simply petty larceny. ‘The 
vote stood six to six, and I confess that 
I stood on the side of the indictment, and 
would -have stood thus had the trial 
been continued to the present time. 
‘The jury took the case at an early hour, 
and discussed it and voted upon it until 
the candles were brought in, and two 
meals from Parker’s, across the way, 
were consumed in_ worrying through 
that intricate problem. ‘Iwo other juries 
were out, and John C. Laighton, who 
had us in charge, kindly allowed us 
to occupy the court-room for an all- 
night session. One of our jurymen was 
owner of the Bite ‘Tavern, and, with 
ungrateful return: for the favor allowed 
us, and in spite of our remonstrance, 
sneaked out through the front entrance 
in Court Street, during Laighton’s ab- 
sence, went down to the Bite, and re- 
turned with a bottle of whiskey. ‘The 
act was contemptible, and found favor 
with no one. 

Soon the jury resolved itself into a 
mock court, and the offender was tried 
on an indictment found against him for 
selling over his bar a half-gill of some 
heverage of deadly effect, and he was 
forcibly put into the dock, as mad as a 
man can be and live. We had him at 
our mercy, for he dared not complain 
to the officer, lest we should inform 
against him. He was tried and convicted 
on most convincing testimony, volun- 
teered for the occasion by a rare wag of 
our body, and I, as Judge Perkins, deliv- 
ered his sentence, — that he be made to 


drink a double dose of his own liquor, 
and praying that propitious powers migh\ 
have mercy on his stomach. For a trifle 
like that he never spoke to one of us 
afterwards. 

We voted conscientiously, every hour, 
on the case we were to decide, those 
awake rousing the others who slept at the 
proper time, and thus the night was 
whiled away, ending with a_ breakfast 
from Parker's, and when the court as- 
sembled at nine o’clock the case was 
taken from the jury, to be never heard 
of again. 

Attached to the Police Court, of the 
Merrill and Rogers days, was Constable 
Reed, who was famous for ferreting out 
crime, and stood as a constant menace 
and dread to offenders. He seemed 
almost ubiquitous, and the then limited 
law-breakers hesitated before committing 
a crime, lest he should be somewhere 
near, ready to nab them. He rarely 
failed to run them down, and when once 
in pursuit, could apparently track their 
course in the air likea greyhound. He 
was grave to solemnity, dressed in black, 
and every movement was as measured as 
though he were presiding at a funeral, 
with eyes which seemed to take no note 
of anything, but which were sharp as 
briers. He always wore about his neck a 
red handkerchief or muffler, and his tall 
form had a stoop in the shoulders which 
gave him a half-consumptive appearance, 
but ona chase he was sure to win. His 
testimony in presenting a case was given 
in a slow and hesitating manner, but to 
the point, and judgment was accorded at 
once. ‘The constables comprised the day 
police of that time and were sufficient. 
I was in the court one day when he 
brought in a delinquent who had been 
caught in the act of stealing a barrel of 
mackerel from some wharf. ‘The com- 
plaint was made, and the prisoner 
called upon to plead to the charge. 
“ Guilty or not guilty?” asked the clerk. 
“ Well, I guess I may as well say guilty,” 
replied the fellow. Constable Reed was 
sitting where he could hold him by his 
unmoving eye, and, hearing his answer, 
observed, “‘That’s right; spoken like an 
honest man.” ‘The new police system 
broke his heart. | 
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X. 


GLANCING back through the years com- 
prehended within the limits I have pre- 
scribed, I naturally recall many preachers 
who were distinguished. Williara Ellery 
Channing was living, and occasionally 
preaching, when I came to Boston. | 
heard him preach but once in his own 
church in Federal Street, which was 
filled to its utmost capacity. He was a 
thin, spare man, pale and sickly looking, 
but all signs of infirmity disappeared 
under the inspiration that filled him. 
His face beamed with emotion, his eyes 
blazed with spiritual fervor. His theme 
was “The Poor,” a subject dear to him, 
and his whole soul seemed absorbed by it. 

Rev. Edward 'T. ‘Taylor (“ Father Tay- 
lor’’), of the Sailors’ Bethel, was a great 
attraction to me, and I held him in pro- 
found regard. His preaching, to me, was 
fascinating. His church in North Square 
was erected for him by the Boston Ma- 
rine Society. 

Father ‘laylor was a natural preacher, 
spontaneous, and at times startling, in his 
enunciations, and when warmed up on 
any theme his eloquence flowed like a 
torrent, sparkling with metaphorical effu- 
sions. Speaking upon temperance at 
one time to “his boys,” as he called 
the sailors, he urged them to “hurl the 
demon Intemperance back to the bot- 
tomless pit, close the door, and roll a 
stone against it large as a_ planet.” 
Speaking of children once, 1 heard him 
say, “ When I hear their sweet voices, I 
seem to hear the bells of heaven.”’ And 
on another occasion when discanting on 
disobedient and unruly children, de- 
scribing the unfilial conduct of a son, he 
threw up his hands, almost shrieking, 
“Great God, close the windows of 
heaven! Let not the sound go up! 
He curses his mother!” ‘The effect 
was electric. He always resisted the 
idea that God, the All Good, should have 
everything laid upon him that was attrib- 
utable to human weakness and _ error. 
“ Why,” exclaimed he, in a voice of 
anger, “you woud make a swill bucket 
of him!” Ir prayer he was especially 
gifted ; reverent and tender in his sup- 
plication, but it was full of salt-sea meta- 


phors. There was one Sunday a request 
for prayers sent in by a widow. He read 
the note, and then in a voice of “sweet 
accord’ said, after an impressive pause, 
“Father, we are a widow! Let us all 
pray.” And then followed a strain of rare 
beauty marked by images drawn from the 
sea, touching and characteristic illustra- 
tions of histheme. ‘The Bethel was always 
crowded, the sailors, however, always hav- 
ing seats reserved for them. Whoever 
came must stand until Jack was provided 
for. I have seen the governor (S. ‘I. 
Armstrong), judges, lawyers, strangers, 
compelled to wait for seats, or accommo- 
date themselves on the pulpit stairs, until 
the blue-jackets were provided for. He 
was a son of the sea himself, — “ born on 
the open sea,” — and never knew nation- 
ality or parentage, therefore his deep 
sympathy with the sons of the deep, and 
his labors in their behalf. 

John Newland Maffitt was another pul- 
pit celebrity, a phenomenon of the Meth- 
odist Church, handsome and brilliant, but 
about whom a cloud of doubt rested, as 
will attach to the best and most gifted, 
and he attracted immense audiences by 
his mellifluous oratory. But his was a 
meteoric light that flashed but for a mo- 
ment and then was gone, and he died in 
other fields, his name becoming historical 
through his son, who was captain of the 
confederate steamer “ Florida’ during 
the Rebellion. I first heard Mr. Maffitt 
at what was, | believe, the original camp 
meeting of New England, held at Spruce 
Creek, Kittery, Me., before 1830. In 
the course of his remarks he declared 
that the angel Gabriel was present to 
bear back to heaven the record of 
conversions made at their pleasant gath- 
erings. “And shall he,” said he, “ go 
back without one name on his scroll? 
Alas! yes. Go, Gabriel, go and bear 
the melancholy tidings that not one sin- 
ner has been brought to repentance. 
But stay, Gabriel, stay. One sinner 
relents, blessed be God! Now, go, Ga- 
briel. Yet stay. Another yields to the 
influence of the hour.” ‘The dramatic 
action of the scene gave it of course its 
effect, and the audience could almost 
fancy they heard the flutter of celestial 
wings. Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, the 
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father of Henry Ward Beecher, was the 
most prominent evangelical preacher of 
the time, and I often heard him. He had 
a tilt— many of them in fact — with Dr. 
O’Flaherty, of the Catholic Church, each 
speaking from his own pulpit. It was an 
unsparing conflict, in which neither asked 
for odds. Of course, as all such discus- 
sions are, it was a drawn battle, each 
claiming the victory. The last time I 
heard Dr. Beecher was when he was quite 
an old man, in the Bowdoin Street Church, 
exchanging with Rev. Hubbard Winslow. 
I forget what his theme was, but an il- 
lustration I well remember. He _ was 
speaking of those who were hypocritically 
careful in keeping within the bounds otf 
the law, and not very scrupulous at sly 
evasion. He drew a line with his finger 
on the desk, saying: ‘ ‘They will draw 
the line very nicely between wrong and 
right, take a microscope to see that they 
do not transgress by a hair’s breadth, 
bring their feet up carefully to the line, 
and then — reach over and grab all within 
their reach on the other side.” Rev. 
Charles F. Barnard, “ the dancing parson,” 
as the “ower guid” chose to call him, 
I tenderly recall as a dear friend. He 
was the first to occupy the pulpit of War- 
ren Street Chapel, and believed in giving 
children a good time, by which means, 
he maintained, he might reach their bet- 
ter natures. 


* * . * 


There were many notables in other 
walks of life for whom I had regard on 
public or personal grounds, but the list is 
too long to admit of use within my limits. 
I looked up with the most respectful re- 
gard to those whom I knew only by public 
reputation, and felt a pride in being a 
‘“fellow-citizen’’ with those who had 
made themselves names and fortune. | 
found a sharer in this outside reverence 
in a young artist, who came from Exeter, 
N. H., for no other purpose than to see 
Daniel Webster, then at the zenith of his 
fame. I met my friend in Bromfield 
Street, one cold November morning, and 
he told me of his disappointment. He 
turned back with me, and as we came to 
Tremont Street, the great man was just 
coming up the street, with his hand hold- 


ing his cane behind his back. My friend 
was almost beside himself, gazing upon 
the dark brow of the approaching giant. 
“How I wish I could see him with his 
hat off!” said the artist. Mr. Webster 
had now reached the corner, round which 
the wind was sweeping in a lively man- 
ner, when his hat was suddenly lifted 
from his head and sent whirling across 
the street. My friend ran to secure it, 
never lifting his eyes from the grand face, 
and its owner received it without a word 
of thanks, seeming to regard it in the 
light of a conspiracy, somehow, against 
him. ‘The soul of that artist was made 
happy. J admired “the godlike” at a 
distance, as everybody else did, for | 
never heard of anybody on free terms 
with him but Peter Harvey, whose notes 
on Webster are as minute as those of the 
Laird of Auchinleck on Johnson. He 
was not the mellifluous orator that Rufus 
Choate was, his power lying in his grand 
logic and force of argument, but in these 
he was invincible,—‘“ in apprehension 
like a god.” 

Mr. Choate was my beau ideal of all 
the graces in oratory; manner, gesture, 
voice, everything lent aid to his argument, 
and no wonder that clients escaped jus- 
tice under his appeals to the sympathies 
of jurors. Even an otherwise dry ex- 
planation, at a hearing before the board 
of aldermen, was invested with a charm 
that carried conviction with it on the 
side which he espoused. Few pictures 
do him justice, and that in Faneuil Hall 
is an outrage. ‘That in Judge Nelson’s 
life of Choate is very correct. 

Edward Everett held a high place 
in my regard, both for his public works 
and his courteous kindness, extended to 
all with whom he came in contact, — the 
perfect gentleman. I met him several 
times as a bearer of proof-sheets, and 
recall, with pleasure, his. urbanity and 
easy grace amid his books in his Summer 
Street home. 

Charles Sprague, the banker-poet, is 
another in my pantheon of early celebri- 
ties. I passed his home daily, on my way 
to my domicile, and almost invariably at 
the close of pleasant summer days would 
see him at his window, looking towards 
the west, enjoying his cigar, and gazing 
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at the setting sun sinking behind the un- 
poetical chimney-tops,—the scene not 
very conducive to poetical thought, but 
his genius was not restricted by environ- 
ment. 

John H. Eastburn came to me closely 
in personal regard through the medium 
of the types,—a printer in profession 
and feeling. He was a most genial and 
lovable man, full of song and story, the 
life of every circle he entered. Become 
prosperous by ‘his business ability, as 
city printer for many years, he was gen- 
erous in accordance with his means, from 
eleemosynary gifts to caring for poor 
printers, and won the title of “The 
Printers’ Friend.” 

Of those in the editorial field with 
whom I had frequent and ‘pleasant inter- 
course were Daniel N. Haskell and 
Rev. T. B. Fox, of the Boston 77ranserifé, 
gentlemen of great ability as newspaper 
men, and personally exceedingly popular. 
Mr. Haskell had been for years Boston 
correspondent of the Newburyport 
Herald, and his sharp and clear analysis 
of Boston news had won him a wide 
distinction. Naturally, and by this ex- 
perience, fitted for the position of editor, 
the office came to him, which he filled 
until the close of life, with Mr. Fox as 
his assistant, — who found the duties of 
the press so much more congenial to his 
taste than the pulpit, that he left the 
latter to assume the new position. Edwin 
P?. Whipple was likewise for a time a 
member of the 7Zvanscripf force, and 
lent his genius to enliven its columns. 


* * 


An important episode in my life, and 
one that conduced greatly to my happi- 
ness at that time and _ subsequently, 
occurred in 1843, when I joined the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows. ‘The 
existence of the order began in 1819, 
but was suspended in 1829 during the 
political warfare against secret. societies, 
and remained inactive until 1842, when 
Massachusetts Lodge, No. 1, and Siloam 
Lodge, No. 2, resumed their charters in 
Boston ; with the latter of these I became 
connected, and therein I have retained 
membership for forty-six years at present 
date, 1889. ‘The association has been 


delightful, and some dozen years ago it 
was a great satisfaction to me to induce 
the formation of a Veteran Society in 
Siloam Lodge, composed of those who 
had been members twenty-five years and 
upwards, to be enlarged annually by the 
admission of others becoming eligible. 
This has been imitated all over the 
land, securing for me from the society in 
San Francisco the affectionate title of 
“Father,” of which I am very proud. 
No father ever had a more estimable 
family of children. I claim merely the 
suggestion, leaving the execution to 
others gifted as workers, Past Grand 
Masters William E. Ford, Thomas C. 
Porter, Enos H. ‘Tucker, and other 
brethren being the prime workers in 
establishing the association. Odd Fel- 
lowship has become a power for good, 
and is universally respected, although it 
had to contend with strong opposition at 
its start. A Rev. Mr. Colver ®preached 
against it in ‘Tremont Temple, and the 
attacks upon it from various other quar- 
ters were bitter in the extreme. ‘The 
effect upon the public, however, was far 


“different from what had been expected. 


It excited a disposition to know what 
the new society was like, which from its 
name seemed to imply some sort of fun 
that was to be enjoyed sué rosa; and as 
the terms of admission were reasonable, 
new lodges sprang up and old ones in- 
creased in numbers, until persecutions 
became synonymous with success, and 
the opposition ceased. 

In 1847 I joined the Franklin Typo- 
graphical Society, of which ‘Thomas W. 
Harris was president, Silas W. Wilder, 
vice-president, George B. Watson, secre- 
tary, and Thomas J. Lillie, treasurer. 
This organization was composed exclu- 
sively of printers who had won the title 
by a thorough knowledge in all depart- 
ments of the art, and the number com- 
posing it was not large, but eminently 
respectable. ‘There was an embryonic 
civil service commission to decide upon 
the eligibility of candidates, and admis- 
sions were not excitingly rapid at a time 
when the tendency of the craft, generally, 
was so fas/ that the society was deemed 
but a slow affair. It had been an incor- 
porated body since 1825, with mutual aid 
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its aim, its course distinguished by the 
highest integrity, and fulfilling all its 
obligations to the letter. When, by the 
introduction of steam presses and other 
improvements, the craft was dissolved into 
many departments, the plan of the society 
was changed to meet the altered condition 
of things, and’all in any way connected, 
practically, with printing were admitted 
to membership, until it now numbers 
several hundred, with a moderate but 
satisfactory relief fund, a good library, 
and rare unity of feeling. The old 
“ Franklin” is filling a position of great 
usefulness to the class it represents, and 
is a credit to the community. It has 
had several donations, the largest being 
five thousand dollars, and two beds in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, from 
that noble printer, the late John H. East- 
burn. 

In 1857 I became a Freemason, and 
still enjoy the rights and privileges of that 
venerable institution, the sound of whose 
gavel, like Mr. Emerson’s gun fired at 
Concord, is heard round the world. By 
degrees I reached the chivalric domain 
of the Templars, aspiring for no higher 
honors. 


XI. 


THOUGH abandoning direct connection 
with the press, on leaving the Gazeffe in 
1867, I still maintained a desultory com- 
munication with it as correspondent and 
contributor of miscellaneous matter for 
several years. During this time, likewise, 
I published “ Mrs. Partington’s Knitting- 
Work,” through the house of Brown, ‘Tag- 
gard & Chase, and the book had a very 
large sale. ‘This was followed by “ Patch- 
work” in 1872. 

The “home stretch,” so to speak, of 
this “eventful history ’’-—not strange 
occurred in 1876, when through the kind 
invitation of a kinsman I visited Califor- 
nia, and for three months enjoyed the 
hospitality of that section of our extended 
country. My lips are sealed regarding 
much that I saw there, remembering a 
caution I received from an editor, as he 
pointed significantly to a human skull 
with a bullet-hole through the forehead, 
on the desk before him, 


“That,” said he in a solemnly convin- 
cing manner, “reveals the fate of one who 
doubted that the air of California was al- 
ways summer-like, and that strawberries 
and green peas obtained all the year 
round.” 

When subsequently called to see the 
wonderful things awaiting me on various 
excursions through the state, I found all 
representations perfectly easy to believe, 
against even my uncertain convictions. 
I rode scme two hundred miles to see 
the big trees, that had been commended 
with such a Californian exuberance as 
latent incredulity rose to resist, but I was 
forced to say, as the Queen of Sheba did 
to Solomon, that not one half had been 
told me. I stood in the Calaveras Grove 
with trees towering above my head three 


hundred and thirty-five feet, some of 


them more than thirty feet in diameter by 
actual measurement; but I reserved the 
right to question some fifty or a hundred 
feet of the ambitious altitude, which was 
enough without exaggeration ; but when 
a string was passed round one of the 
average trees, above the swell of the roots, 
and it actually revealed a circumference 
of sixty-six feet, I lifted my hat in 
apology. 

I was glad to get away, overtaxed by 
my effort to keep my belief in harmony 
with the stupendous fact. Everything in 
nature was of like grandeur, from the 
Golden Gate to Los Angeles, with Santa 
Barbara and Monterey as delightful inter- 
ludes, while a ride to the top of Mount 
Diablo capped the climax of sublimity, 
which comprised the view of all Alta 
California in its scope, from the Shasta 
Buttes and Sierra Nevadas to the Pacific, 
with the valleys clothed in verdure and 
bloom, and rivers threading their way to 
the sea, by villages and settlements, all 
of picturesque loveliness, — a rare spec- 
tacle of thrift and beauty. We had 
neared the top of Mount Diablo when, 
at a little plateau tavern where we 
stopped for rest, a hostler came out, 
whom I thought to be a New Hampshire 
man, although I could not have told why 
I thought so. ‘“ My friend,’’ I queried, 
‘‘aren’t you from New Hampshire?” 
“Yes,” he replied, “from old Coos.” 
He had gravitated from one pile of rocks 
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to another over a distance of more than 
four thousand miles. 

On my route by the big trees of the 
Calaveras Grove I passed scenes where 
the early miners gave their lives to the 
gathering of gold, and what had once 
been the green banks of running brooks 
were now uncovered rocks, without a 
green leaf remaining of former luxuriance, 
and scarcely a humble water plant ap- 
peared in the little thready streams that 
once were large brooks, filled in by the 
washings of persistent miners. ‘lhere 
were towns along the way, then populous, 
but now relics of dilapidated respecta- 
bility, whose vacant houses, broken win- 
dows, and hingeless doors appealed 
pathetically to the stranger’s eye. 

It was a sad tale those played-out dig- 
gings told of human endeavor and hu- 
man fate, and fancy peopled the places 
again with strivers for the golden meed, 
many with disappointed hopes to find 
rest in the little churchyard. 

On the way to Monterey in Salini Val- 
ley, I visited a field of wheat ready for 
harvest, as level as a floor, containing 
fourteen thousand acres, ——a most mag- 
nificent sight, stretching across the valley 
twelve and twenty miles to the foothills. 

My coming was heralded by the press 
with great unanimity, assuring me of a 
generous welcome, which I certainly re- 
ceived, and invitations were extended 
me to visit everything and see everything, 
—which I generally accepted. ‘The 
most interesting affair, if I may so distin- 
guish it, was a visit to the roomsof the 
Old Californians of ’49, crowded with 
relics of the early comers, among which 
was the celebrated “ Bear Flag” that had 
served for a rallying ensign before the 
American flag was unfurled on the 
Pacific coast. 

Another delightful occasion was an in- 
troduction to the rooms of the Bohemian 
Club, — literary, artistic, musical, social, 
— where I met many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, among whom were ‘Thomas Hill 
and Virgil Williams, both from Boston, 
the former sharing with Hunt in the 
honorable selection for award at the 
Centennial, for the best two American art- 
ists. I signed the visitors’ book in com- 


pany with John McCulloch and Barney 
Sullivan, succeeding Don Pedro and Prof. 
Agassiz. Harry Edwards, the comedian, 
was president. 

I was deeply interested in the Chinese 
question of that day, the hostility to the 
pigtail and blouse then showing itself 
among the hoodlums, and already being 
felt by those susceptible to hoodlum in- 
fluence, which has since grown so powerful, 
and reveals in its culminated proportions 
the wicked spirit of its progenitors. The 
better class repudiated the sentiment, but 
were powerless to prevent its spreading, 
until it sent members to Congress, and its 
infection, through fear of party loss, in- 
duced the subsequent passage of the law 
which would banish them from the land. 
The whole nation is hoodlumized by it, 
and the proud title *‘lhe Land of the 
Kree’’ made a byword and reproach. 
Their industry, frugality, honesty, and 
thrift could not be gainsaid, — of which I 
had many vouchers ; but these, as much as 
anything, were bases of complaints among 
the ignorant and idle, many of whom had 
no better right to be there than those they 
opposed. ‘hat they were “heathen,” as 
charged, was doubtless true, but their 
coming here saved the trouble and ex- 
pense of sending missionaries to China 
to convert them, and so the charge was 
favorable to their emigration on moral 
grounds. ‘hey were said to be clannish ; 
so are people of all nations who find 
themselves in a strange country. ‘They 
were said to save their money to send 
home; other nationalities do this, who 
pay taxes, earn money, and have a per- 
fect right to do what they please with it, 
their toil being a benefit to the country. 

Hospitality was rife wherever | went, 
too much so in many cases. I had but 
a few days’ separation from my too 
attentive host, which was when I visited 
a milk ranch at Vallejo, and _ rested 
for nearly a week in the luxury of a 
transplanted New England home. ‘The 
question was naturally asked on many 
hands, “ How do you like California?” 
I confessed that I liked it exceedingly, 
but that there was too much of it. It 
was fine in parts and graspable, but taken 
as a whole too big for a limited power 
of appreciation. 1 was almost pitied for 
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holding true to my faith in New England 
scenes, habits and temperatures, but this 
was too firmly rooted to be affected by 
anything I saw in California. 

The greatest wonder of the five decades 
included in this veracious history was the 
great railway line, by means of which the 
privilege was afforded me to visit the 
scenes described. ‘The man who would 
have predicted in 1830 the possibility of 
such a gigantic enterprise would have 
been deemed a lunatic, but here it was, in 
1876, an established, stupendous fact, and 
I a passenger over the plains, homeward 
bound from the setting sun, the land 
of gold, —known, previous to the gold 
discovery, but as a geographical speck 
on the old map, and foreign soil at that. 

The return trip included a visit to Salt 
Lake City, which was a pleasant inci- 
dent ; and maugre all the justifiable hos- 
tility to Mormondom, the charming little 
city abounded with interest and satisfac- 
tion. Well ordered, neat, and modest in 
appearance, it would be as hard to im- 
agine the prevalence of vice within its 
borders as in any quiet city of New 
England. As by the law came sin, so by 
the law, with gentile immigration, the 
sin of Mormonism became lurid and to 
be detected, as it doubtless should be ; 
but there was no visible offensive sign of 
its heinousness, no show of licentiousness, 
but industry and fair dealing were appar- 
ent everywhere, and the sin was hidden 
by the general prosperity. 

The city appeared more like a New 
England town than any I had visited, its 
environment exceedingly picturesque, 
with a range of mountains in the back- 
ground whose changes of aspect under 
varied lights were a source of continued 
pleasure. 

As I rode down from Ogden, on the 
seat before me was an elderly gentleman 
dressed in black, who might have passed 
for the presiding elder of some Metho- 
dist conference ; but another gentleman, 
who knew him, wrote on the margin of a 
paper which he handed me : — 

Bishop , seven wives.” 

I looked at him and marvelled how so 


mild mannered a man could willingly 
subject himself to such a fearful risk to 
domestic happiness ; but I was afterwards 
told that each wife was assigned to a 
separate apartment, with no danger of 
contact with the rest, and thus conflict 
was avoided. 

I stopped at a hotel kept by an intelli- 
gent and honest seeming Vermonter, who 
had two wives, disposed of in the same 
manner, and was mourning a third who 
had recently passed away, whose place 
was probably soon supplied. 

The Great Salt Lake seen from the 
cars, between Ogden and Salt Lake City, 
is a beautiful sheet of blue water, a view 
of which was enjoyed for a long distance ; 
but I did not visit it, it being several miles 
from the city. 

This California jaunt properly closes the 
incidents included within the fifty years, 
those beyond, to the time of writing, 
being of a desultory character of not very 
momentous import, and life, becoming 
more sedentary as age approaches, denies 
activity. Still the world to me is very 
pleasant, with an active memory recalling 
the past, and a hope that the career por- 
trayed has not been devoid of good, or 
possesses merely the negative quality of 
harmlessness. I am _ thankful for the 
blessings I have received, and the friends 
who have ever been so lavish of their 
kindness in dark and happy hours, — the 
dark how dark! I have enjoyed much 
and suffered much, and close the account 
for future adjustment. 

Had I time, the whole should be re- 
written and better arranged, with more 
regard for chronological data; but as I 
cannot do this, I let it go out among 
those friends, begging them to be gentle 
in dealing with its faults. Critics may 
pick it to pieces, but for every error they 
point out I will agree to show them two, 
and I cry not for mercy at their hands. 
My reason for publishing it at all is that 
it may serve to keep me a little longer in 
mind with those I respect, and a hope 
that it may not be unworthy as a last 
effort (though not great) of one who has 
long striven to please the public. 


FINIS. 
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MAINE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


By Charles 


o OLID and substantial, like the men 
of Maine,’”’ exclaimed a visitor, as 
he passed in front of the Maine 

Building and admired its solid walls of 

vranite, its massive stone steps, slated 

roofs and _ pillars cut from the solid rock 
and polished like the marble of famous 

Aberdeen. The building was indeed solid 

and substantial, and did great credit to 

the leading quarries of Maine from which 
the stone was cut, the free gift of the 
quarrymen. ‘The architectural features of 
the structure reflected the taste and skill 
of the architect, who is one of Maine’s 
honored sons ; but, while the building will 
ever be, in the minds of visitors, a re- 
minder of the generosity of the donor of 
granite, of slate, of books and works of 
art, it will to those who, from the 
early days of the Ex- 
position and in fact 
before the Exposi- 

tion had become a 

reality, had borne 

the burden and la- 
bor of collecting 

Maine’s exhibits, 

call up days and 

weeks and months 
of toil and anxiety 
when appeals to the 
state Legislature for 
aid seemed almost 
hopeless. The Leg- 
islature seemed will- 
ing that Maine 
should be repre- 
sented at the World’s 
Columbian Exposi- 
tion, but, measuring 
the expense of con- 
structing a building 
at Jackson Park by 
the scale of wages 
allowed carpenters, 
masons and ordi- 
nary laborers in 
Maine, decided that 
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an appropriation of $10,000 for the state 
building was ample for the accommoda- 
tion of guests and sufficient to enable the 
state Commission to maintain the dignity 
of Maine among the other states of the 
Union. ‘This idea did not at all meet the 
ambitious views of the Commissioners, 
who had already learned that other states 
were contemplating the erection of struc- 
tures which would cost from $20,000 to 
$100,000. ‘lhe Legislature had allowed 
but $10,000. How to obtain $10,000 
or $15,000 additional in building material 
and money was the question which agi- 
tated the more active and am- 
bitious members of Maine’s 

World’s Fair Commission. It 

was believed that with suffi- 

| cient energy infused into the 
enterprise, it might be possi- 
ble to construct a building of 
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granite quarried in Maine, and thus make 
the structure itself an exhibit of one 
of the most important products of the 
state. Acting upon this belief, the sub- 
committee of the Commission, which had 
been charged with the duty of erecting 
the building, called upon the proprietors 
of the various Maine granite quarries for 
a free contribution of granite, the Com- 
mission to bear the expense of transporta- 
tion. This call was promptly met, and it 
was arranged, under the direction of the 
architect of the building, Mr. Charles S. 
Frost, now of Chicago, but a native of 
Lewiston, Me., that the contribution of 
each quarry should constitute one or 
more tiers of granite extending around 


FIREPLACE IN THE MAINE BUILDING, 


the entire building, so far as concerned 
the first story, the second story to be of 
wood, except in case of two companies 
which were accorded the honor of fur- 
nishing the piilars and steps. The build- 
ing when completed displayed the granite 
of the following companies: Hallowell 
Granite Co., Hurricane Isle Co., Bidde- 
ford Granite Co., E. B. Mallett, Jr., 
Bardell Granite Co., and the Dodlin 
Granite Co. 

The polished pillars, which were a con- 
stant object of attention, were loaned by 
the Red Granite Co. and the Pleasant 
River Granite Co.; and the stone steps, 
one of which was thirty-four feet in length, 
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came from the famous “Redstone” quarry 
of the Maine and New Hampshire Granite 
Co., as a loan from Mr. Payson ‘Tucker of 
Portland, president of that company. The 
building was made attractive inside by 
the solid carved oak mantelpiece loaned 
to the Commission by Morse & Co. of 
Bangor, and by the striking portiéres of 
mohair plush received from Sanford mills 
which attracted so much attention. Omit- 
ting mention here of the literary contribu- 
tions and works of art which served to 
make the Maine Building attractive to vis- 
itors, especially to natives or residents of 
Maine, it may be safely said that the 
Maine Commission, by reason of this va- 
ried generosity, was able to offer for the 
use of guests a building which 
cost, with its fittings, exclusive 
of furniture, library and works 
of art, not less than $25,000, 
while it had at its command 
for this purpose at the time 
only $10,000 of the state’s 
money. 

It has been explained how 
the granite and slate were ob- 
tained ; but granite and slate, 
even if a gift, could not be 
transported and used in the 
construction of a building such 
as had been decided upon 
within the State’s meagre ap- 
propriation. If the granite 
men and those acting with 
them did nobly for the credit 
of the state, so did the moneyed 
men of Maine’s leading cities, 
who were called upon to offer 
the money to provide for the transporting 
of several carloads of granite and slate, 
and paying the expense of putting up a 
twenty-five thousand dollar building in- 
stead of the ten thousand dollar structure 
contemplated by the wise men congre- 
gated at Augusta. To raise the money 
subscription, the different cities were 
“doomed” by the committee according 
to population, Portland’s share being two 
thousand dollars, Bangor’s, one thousand 
dollars, Augusta’s, five hundred dollars, 
etc. In this way nearly five thousand 
dollars were raised, but at a later session 
of the Legislature each cash subscriber 
was reimbursed by the state. 
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The Maine Building was situated at 
Jackson Park very much as Maine is 
upon the map of the United States, —at 
the very northeast corner. Standing 
upon the east piazza of the building, a 
Maine boy could throw a stone into Lake 
Michigan, or a Maine visitor, if he could 
have got by the guard at the main en- 
trance to the grounds, could exhilarate 
and refresh himself after a sleepless night 
in a Chicago boarding-house, by standing 
upon the upper porch and seeing the sun 
rise out of the lake, just as it does at sea. 
But the guards were vigilant, and the 
pleasures of a dripping sunrise were re- 
served for the writer of this article and 
the executive commissioners of the two 
or three other states whose buildings 
were similarly situated. 

The shape of-the lot and the material 
of construction dictated the form and 
style of the building. Architectural dis- 
play, which was so prominent a feature 
at the Fair, particularly in the rich detail 
made possible by the use of staff, inex- 
pensive in itself and showing all decora- 
tions as clearly as if of white marble, be- 
came, with the state of Maine building, 
of secondary importance. In plan the 
building was a regular octagon’ two 
stories in height, with a high roof sur- 
mounted by a lantern, the floor of which 
was sixty-four feet above the ground. 
The first story was constructed of granite 
running in courses entirely around the 
building, starting at the base with the 
darker, shading gradually to the light 
gray varieties at the top, and introducing 
in the mullion and cap courses light flesh- 
colored stone ; thus, while using granite 
from many quarries, giving a quiet, har- 
monious effect and exhibiting different 
textures and colors, as well as rock, face, 
tooled, carved and plain surfates. ‘The 
second-story exterior consisted of four 
balconies, separated by round bays pro- 
jecting over the granite below, finished in 
wood with plaster panels, topped by a 
large expanse and varied outline of roof 
covered with Monson slate, showing large 
plain surfaces, the tapering of the cones, 
and the somewhat unusual treatment of 
the double slating of the hips. 

Entering the building through an ar- 
cade of polished columns, the vestibule 
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led directly to an octagon rotunda, two 
stories in height, from which direct ac- 
cess was given to the committee, parlor, 
reception, smoking and toilet rooms. 
The main staircase led to a_ balcony 
extending around the central rotunda, 
giving access to the various rooms of the 
second story. 

It is important at this point to con- 
sider the constitution of the Maine Com- 
mission. ‘The Legislature of 1891 created 
the Board of World’s Fair Managers of 
Maine, under which the governor was 
authorized to appoint a board consisting 
of eight men and eight women, one man 
and one woman from each congressional 
district, two of the men being taken from 
each of the leading political parties. 
Under this act the members of the 
World’s Columbian Commission and 
their alternates residing in Maine 
were made ex-officio members of the 
board. ‘The board was given power to 
elect a president, treasurer, secretary 
and executive commissioner, the _last- 
named official being required to assume 
and exercise, under the supervision of 
the board, all such executive powers and 
functions as might be necessary to secure 
a complete and creditable display of 
Maine’s interests at the Fair, and to have 
personal charge of the exhibits of the 
state. ‘To carry out the provisions of 
the act, the sum of $40,000 was appro- 
priated, subdivided as follows: $25,000 
for exhibits, $10,000 for state building, 
$5,000 for expenses of the board. At 
the following session of the Legislature, 
two years later, an additional appropria- 
tion of $17,000 was made to provide for 
furnishing and maintaining, heating and 
lighting, the building, grading the grounds 
and generally defraying the expenses of 
exhibiting the products and resources of 
the state. The officers of the board 
were as follows: President, Hall C. Bur- 
leigh, Vassalboro ; Vice-President, Henry 
Ingalls, Wiscasset; Secretary, Eva A. 
Parcher, Saco; Executive Commissioner, 
Charles P. Mattocks, Portland. ‘The 
members of the board appointed by the 
governor were: First Congressional [is- 
trict, Charles P. Mattocks and Miss Eva 
A. Parcher; Second District, D. J. Cal- 
lahan, Lewiston, and Mrs. Kate May 
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Andrews, Lewiston; Third District, Hall 
C. Burleigh and Mrs. Lucinda M. Bellows 
Freedom ; Fourth District, Joseph P. Bass, 
Bangor, and Mrs. C. Paul, Fort Fairfield. 
The ex-eficio members of the board, 
who under an opinion of the attorney 
general were entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of the members appointed 
by the governor, were as follows: Henry 
Ingalls, Alternate Commissioner at Large ; 
Augustus R. Bixby, Skowhegan, Commis- 
sioner; James A. Boardman, Bangor, 
Alternate ; William G. Davis, Portland, 
Commissioner ; Clark S. Edwards, Bethel, 
Alternate; Mrs. Mary J]. Burleigh, Au- 
gusta, Commissioner; Mrs. Sarah H. 
Bixby, Skowhegan, Alternate; Mrs. L. 
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soliciting applications for space. The 
various committees of the board ren- 
dered assistance in their respective 
classes, the details of collecting the 
exhibits generally being intrusted to .the 
Executive Commissioner as provided by 
the act of the Legislature. ‘The state ex- 
hibits, as finally collected and _ installed 
at Jackson Park, were as follows: Agri- 
cultural, in Agricultural Building ; chari- 
ties and corrections, in Anthropological 
Building ; educational (including Maine 
State College), in Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts Building; fish (artificial 
specimens), in Fisheries Building ; for- 
estry exhibit (wooden columns), in For- 
estry Building; fruit, in Horticultural 
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M. N. Stevens, Portland, Commissioner ; 
Miss Kate Hutchins Locke, Bethel, Alter- 
nate. Miss Locke, having married and 
removed from the state, was succeeded 
by Miss Helen M. Staples of Hanover. 
The chairmen of the various committees 
were as follows: Executive, Mr. Bass ; 
Agriculture and Live Stock, Mr. Burleigh ; 
Fisheries and Game, Mr. Bixby; Fruit, 
Horticulture and Floriculture, Mr. In- 
galls; Manufactures, Mr. Callahan ; 
Metals, Forestry and Lumber, Mr. Ed- 
wards ; Science, Literature and Art, Mrs. 
Andrews ; Summer Resorts, Mr. Bass. 
Immediately after the organization of 
the board, steps were taken to secure 
from Maine manufacturers, schools, col- 
leges and agriculturalists, live-stock men 
and others, exhibits for the various de- 
partments of the Exposition. Circulars 
were sent out in all directions, explaining 
the conditions of receiving exhibits and 


Building ; granite and building stone, in 
Mines and Mining Building; health, in 
Anthropological Building; minerals, in 
Mines and Mining Building; shipbuild- 
ing, in ‘Transportation Building; wild 
animals (stuffed), in Anthropological 
Building ; woman’s work ( Maine authors), 
in Woman's Building. Individual ex- 
hibits were, of course, prepared and sent 
forward by the exhibitors themselves at 
their own expense. 

The collection and installation of the 
educational exhibit was intrusted, by 
vote of the board, to D. J. Callahan, 
Esq., whose familiarity with school work, 
derived from many years of service on 
the school board of Lewiston, admirably 
fitted him for this position. ‘To his un- 
tiring energy and perseverance is mainly 
due the credit of the excellent school 
exhibit of Maine. To collect this was a 
task of no small magnitude, as in many 
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instances all appeals for aid were met by 
school superintendents with indifference 
and, in some cases, with decided opposi- 
tion. Portland, the largest city in the 
state, failed to put in an appearance, 
even to the extent of sending so much as 
a photograph of any of its school build- 
ings. Some of the supervisors in differ- 
ent sections of the state looked aghast 
at the prospect of the increased labor 
which would be entailed upon them if 
they should attempt to have their pupils 
prepare exhibition work, and settled back 
into their easy-chairs, declaring that the 
work of the schools was of such a nature 
that it could not be exhibited in a proper 
manner. ‘The exhibit of the public 
schools, however, represented a complete 
and comprehensive system of graded 
schools, as shown by the work contrib- 
uted from various cities and towns. It 
covered the entire field of elementary 
and -secondary instruction, from the 
kindergarten to the high school. The 
kindergarten and primary-school exhibits, 
in paper cuttings, sewing, mat weaving, 
parquetry, etc., gave evidence of the most 
approved methods. ‘The written work 
in bound volumes exemplified the daily 
tasks of pupils and displayed neatness, 
clearness, and comprehension of the 
subject. ‘The succession of volumes ren- 
dered easy the tracing out of the school 
system and plan of work from grade to 
grade. Physical culture was shown by 
photographs to be complete and varied. 
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Drawing and map work on paper and 
cloth indicated knowledge of details and 
correctness of delineation. Apparatus 
constructed by high-school pupils was 
practical and useful, and displayed good 
workmanship. Among the cities and 
towns sending exhibits of especial merit 
were Augusta, Bangor, Bath, Lewiston, 
Rockland, Waterville, Berwick, Camden, 
Farmington,Gardiner, Kennebunk, Orono, 
Pittsfield, Richmond and ‘Turner. Con- 
tributions were received from the follow- 
ing academical institutions: Bridgton 
Academy, Ricker Classical Institute, 
Thornton Academy, Maine Central Insti- 
tute, Gould’s Academy, Foxcroft Acad- 
emy, Farmington State Normal School, 
Limington Academy and Erskine Acad- 
emy. ‘The Augusta schools displayed 
excellent work in primary and grammar 
grades. Bath contributed written work 
in every grade. ‘The exhibit from Bangor 
was exceptionally good. ‘The drawing 
and language work sent by the Farming- 
ton State Normal School attracted de- 
served attention. ‘The Lewiston schools, 
which are not surpassed by any in the 
state, provided a complete exhibit from 
kindergarten to high-school work; the 
exhibit in kindergarten, paper folding 
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and cutting was especially attractive, 
and received much attention from edu- 
cators; the exhibit of drawing and pho- 
tography was also fine. ‘There was noth- 
ing to indicate to the visitor that the 
flourishing cities of Portland, Auburn, 
Saco, Biddeford, Westbrook or Ellsworth 
had so much as a grammar school within 
their limits; nor could the former resi- 
dents of the large and wealthy towns of 
Skowhegan or Winthrop find anything to 
remind them of their school days. Even 
Brunswick, with its “ classic shades” and 
“ whispering pines,’”’ contributed nothing 
to remind the graduate of the oldest 
college in Maine of the teachings of 
Cleveland, Upham or Smyth. The 
youngest college in the state was the 
only one to respond at Jackson Park. 
Notwithstanding the apathy of many 
of Maine’s cities and towns, however, the 
state made a very creditable display in 
the Liberal Arts Building, as compared 
with states of similar wealth and popula- 
tion. If the reports of the judges of the 
educational exhibits shall be confirmed, 
there will be at least much surprise. By 
what process of reasoning an award was 
recommended for one school which ex- 
hibited mere photographs of antiquated 


buildings, while similar honor was denied 
to several which displayed most excellent 
work of students, cannot well be ex- 
plained. ‘This report, however, was fully 
equalled by one handed in by a judge of 
the transportation exhibits, who awarded 
honors to an exhibitor who applied for 
space for a model of a ship, but never 
sent his model! It is always easier to 
find fault, however, than to remedy evils. 
As a whole, the judges performed their 
duties fearlessly and well. ‘The fault was 
in the system of the appointments of 
judges, which were frequently made upon 
the recommendations of some of the 
members of the national board, who had 
more ambition to reward their friends 
than to do justice to exhibitors whose labor 
and zeal made the Exposition a success. 

The Maine State College did itself 
great credit, in a full display of its 
work.. Many of its exhibits in the de- 
partment of civil engineering and me- 
chanics were most attractive. ‘The 
photographs of the State College build- 
ings and grounds were exceedingly fine, 
and reminded many former residents of 
the Pine Tree state that she has kept 
pace with the growing desire to give 
young men a practical education. 
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The shipbuilding exhibit, while insig- 
nificant as compared with those of foreign 
nations, was very good in comparison 
with those of other states, as proven by 
the large number of medals awarded to 
it by the judges. ‘The shipbuilders of 
Maine, and the owners of the paintings 
and engravings of steamers and sailing 
craft generally, responded to the calls of 
the committee nobly. ‘The collection 
was made at Bath by Mr. E.C. Plummer, 
and at Portland by Mr. N. O. Cram. 
Among the more noticeable objects was 
the model of the topsail schooner “ Chal- 
lenge,” built by Knight of Portland, and 
once run as a packet between Boston 
and Portland, — a kind of craft as common 
in its day as three-masted schooners are 
now, although at the present time there is 
not a vessel of this kind in the United 
States. Among the exhibits was a paint- 
ing of the square-rigged brig “ Octavia,” 
in passage from the Mediterranean to 
Portland,— a kind of craft entirely out of 
date; as also a photograph of the “ St. 
John Smith,” 2,500 tons, the largest 
Maine. built ship of her day. ‘The models 
and paintings of Portland steamboats 
were especially interesting, as Portland 
can well claim to be the birthplace of 
American steam-propelled passenger 
craft. Apainting of Diamond Cove dis- 
played the original steamer “ Portland,” 
built in 1824, the first to ply between 
Portland and Boston. ‘The collection 
made at Bath and vicinity was exceed- 
ingly attractive, containing many of the 
models which were exhibited in Boston 
a few years ago. 

As a state famed for ships, it was but 
proper that Maine should show the model 
of the fastest clipper the world has ever 
seen ; and this she did in the shape of 
the “ Flying Scud,” a craft whose per- 
formance is a matter .of record in the 
government office at Washington, which 
record shows that on one of the three 
days that were remarkable for the dis- 
tance covered, she made nearly five hun- 
dred miles,—something very close to 
what the Atlantic “ greyhounds ”’ do now. 
This ship was built at Damariscotta by 
Metcalf & Co., just before the Civil War, 
and was designed for speed, carrying 
capacity being a thing hardly thought of. 
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There is not a straight line in the model, 
but she looks like a yacht. Nautical 
men will realize her shape when they 
learn that she had her greatest breadth 
of beam about half-way between the main 
and fore mast, and had a “run” which 
reached forward to this point. ‘The after 
part of the vessel tapered away just as 
the racing crafts do now, and she left the 
water as easily as a whaleboat. She was 
built for the tea trade, at a time when 
the first ship to appear witha cargo of the 
new crop was secure of a small fortune. 
The “Gold Hunter,’ built at Brewer, 
was another craft of unique interest, 
being the first vessel to round the “ Horn” 
with a cargo of miners for the California 
gold fields. ‘This vessel was nearly ready 
for launching when the news of the great 
gold discoveries on the Pacific coast 
reached Bangor. Her builders at once 
set a crew of carpenters at work, dividing 
off little staterooms between decks, and 
soon had her ready to take one hun- 
dred and thirty-two men, the first of the 
famous “ forty-niners.”’ 

The model of the privateer “ Dash,” 
probably the oldest model in existence, 
—as models were not commonly used in 
shipbuilding until some twenty years 
later, — has a value, not only from the 
fame which this leader of Maine’s pri- 
vateers won in the War of 1812, but from 
the fact that it shows some of the very 
characteristics which yachtsmen are put- 
ting into racers to-day. ‘This craft was 
built at Porter’s Landing by Porter 
Brothers, and never encountered the ves- 
sel she could not outsail, and never 
attacked a vessel she did not capture. 
Her record is in part to be found at the 
Portland Custom House, and it is cer- 
tainly a proud one. 

‘The models of the large ocean tug- 
boats were of interest as showing the 
change which has taken place in the 
heavy coastwise trade. ‘Lhese tugs were 
built by the Morse ‘lowage Company of 
Bath, and are the largest as well as the 
most powerful towboats ever built. ‘There 
have been larger steamers which have 
done towing, but these are the largest 
craft ever built for that particular busi- 
ness; and that they can circumnavigate 
the globe easily was proven when the 
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‘““B. M. Morse,” the first of the fleet, 
chased the “ Leary” raft through a North 
Atlantic gale that drove almost every- 
thing else to shelter. ‘The model of the 
big barge “ Independent,” that carried a 
cargo of five thousand tons, was the nat- 
ural correspondent of these big tugs, and 
these barges are the largest of the type 
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“Governor Ames”’ is the only craft of 
that rig ever built, and she came from a 
Waldoboro yard. While the fact of her 
dismastment on her first voyage has been 
quoted to show that such a rig is not 
practicable, experienced mariners now 
generally agree that it was the fault of 
her rigging rather than the style of her 
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ever constructed. ‘They were built at 
Bath. The model of the “ Ocean Chief,” 
a half-clipper, built when steamers 
were beginning to make themselves felt 
in the ocean carrying trade, was de- 
signed to prove that cargo capacity and 
speed are not incompatible, and in this 
succeeded, for, although ‘she never 
reached the record of the extreme clip- 
per, she made wonderfully quick pas- 
sages, and proved a very paying invest- 
ment for her owners. She was built at 
Thomaston by C. C. Morton & Co. 
The “ Governor Robie,” a good illustra- 
tion of the full-rigged ship, built by Wil- 
liam Rogers of Bath but a few years ago, 
showed the size and style that prevail 
to-day among craft in the deep-water 
trade. She was built of the best oak, and 
her experience on the rocks off Cape 
Elizabeth, when an iron vessel would 
have been torn in pieces in a few hours, 
while she remained sound in a heavy sea 
for several days, was finally rescued, and 
is now doing good service, is one which 
the advocates of wooden ships always cite 
as proving the disadvantage of having a 
metal hull. The five-masted schooner 


rig that caused the trouble; that work 
which would have been amply strong for 
a three-masted schooner, or a craft as 
big as this, with foremast so far forward, 
was entirely inadequate. 

Portland showed the Maine type of 
fishing vessels, — craft which have often 
proved their superior qualities on the 
Banks. In short, Maine displayed every 
type of marine craft known on _ the 
coast, from the birch canoe and the little 
pleasure steamers which summer visitors 
know, to the large side-wheelers and the 
full-rigged ships that stillhold a place on 
the ocean, despite the killing competi- 
tion of the big freighters and the ever- 
present ocean tramp. ‘To the summer 
tourist and the sportsman the pair of light 
and gracefully built canoes, furnished at 
his own expense by E. H. Gerrish of 
Bangor, whose work has already acquired 
a national reputation, was an attractive 
sight. 

To the student of history the most 
attractive and interesting feature of 
Maine’s exhibit in the marine division of 
the Transportation Building was the flag 
of the American brig “ Enterprise ’’ and 
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one of the guns of the British brig 
“ Boxer,” the two war vessels whose 
crews fought to the death off Portland in 
the War of 1812, in which conflict the 
commanders of both vessels were killed. 
The gun was loaned to the Commission 
by Bosworth Post, Department of Maine, 
(grand Army of the Republic, and the 
flag by Mr. G. H. Quincy of Chicago, a 
native of Maine. ‘These historical relics 
- recalled to the student the first substan- 
tial victory of the Americans after the 
loss of the “Chesapeake.” ‘lo the officers 
of the navy and to seafaring men they 
suggested the strides which have been 
made in naval warfare and shipbuilding 
during the nineteenth century; and to 
the lover of true poetry they called up 
the beautiful lines of Maine’s greatest 
poet :— 

“ T remember the sea fight far away, 

How it thundered o’er the tide, 

And the dead captains, as they lay 

In their graves o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died.” 

The forestry exhibit was indeed mea- 
gre in quantity, but excellent in quality, 
consisting of posts of pine, birch, pop- 
lar and hemlock on the west side of the 
Forestry Building. Repeated efforts were 
made by the Commission to induce the 
Maine lumbermen and owners of pine 
and other timber lands to contribute ex- 
hibits, but all attempts to interest them 


generally failed. Similar results followed 
in endeavoring to bring in the proprie- 
tors of the pulp mills, an industry which 
should have been fully represented for 
the good of the state. 

The fruit exhibit was collected under 
the supervision of the Maine State Pomo- 
logical Society, the details of its arrange- 
ment being left to Mr. Willis A. Luce of 
South Union, a member of the society, 
while Mr. Charles S. Pope, president, and 
Mr. D. H. Knowlton, secretary, of the so- 
ciety, rendered efficient aid in collecting 
the exhibit in Maine. ‘The high standing 
of Maine to-day as a fruit-growing state 
is due in great measure to the efforts of 
this society, which has been in existence 
more thantwenty years. Its predecessor 
was founded in 1847, but after an exist- 
ence of less than ten years retired from 
the field. 

Maine made a valuable and attractive 
contribution to the wonders in the Elec- 
trical Building in the display of the Bel- 
knap Motor Company of Portland. ‘This 
exhibit was set up and personally super- 
intended by Mr. George W. Brown, the 
manager of the company. ‘The motors, 
dynamos, and the list of novelties in this 
exhibit of electrical progress were cer- 
tainly wonderful. 

No private exhibit in the Transporta- 
tion Building attracted more deserved at- 
tention than that of the Bath Iron Works, 
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a concern which has already done itself 


great credit, and made Maine world 
renowned as the producer of iron war 
ships. Far distant be the day when this 
great company shall remove its works 
from Maine, as has been threatened by 
its ambitious and energetic president, 
Gen. Hyde. The exhibit consisted of 
a collection of capstans, windlasses, 
pumps, bunting and screwing machinery, 
The English magazine, £xgineering, has 
considered this exhibit of sufficient im- 
portance to devote considerable space to 
it, —a well-deserved compliment. 

F. O. Bailey & Co. of Portland, alone 
of all the carriage and sleigh manufac- 
turers of Maine, had an exhibit in the 
Transportation Building, and did them- 
selves great credit. 

The Maine state exhibit of stuffed 
animals, embracing everything from the 
humble chipmunk to the stately moose, 
suggested to many a visitor a_ future 
trip into the backwoods of Maine, 
where rod and gun still find work to do. 
This entire collection was the work of 
Gifford, Skowhegan’s famous taxidermist, 
and was enclosed within a rustic fence, 
and so arranged among trees and mounds 
of earth as to presenta “happy family” 
of wild animals in a decidedly natural- 
looking way. ‘The big moose of this col- 
lection is said to have weighed, when 
alive, one thousand pounds. ‘The bears 
appeared as natural as when returning to 
their dens after a feast upon the farmers’ 
lambs in good old Oxford County. One 
of the foxes looked affectionately at an 
unsuspecting partridge perching upon the 
lower limb of a sapling pine; and the 
wolf seemed, for all the world, to be the 
identical one which devoured the good old 
grandmother of Little Red Riding-hood. 

The fisheries exhibit was prepared by 
the Dentons of Wellesley, Mass., by what 
is known as the “ Denton process,” 
which consists of making a plaster cast 
from a real fish and filling it with liquid 
gelatine, thus making an exact reproduc- 
tion, which is then painted by hand. 
Reproductions of all the leading species 
of fresh and salt water fishes found in 
Maine were exhibited in this manner. 
The display was made near the centre of 
the Fisheries Building, and did Maine 


great credit, as calling attention not only 
to the commercial value of her fish prod- 
ucts, but as well to the unlimited sources 
of pleasure they can hold out to the dis 
ciples of good old Izaak Walton. 

Maine’s agricultural display, as com- 
pared with the displays of other states, 
was disappointing and _ unsatisfactory. 
What could have been expected, with 
$1,500 allotted for this department, as 
compared with $10,000 to $15,000 ex- 
pended in the same direction by many 
of the Western states? However we may 
bewail the deficiency of architectural 
decorations of the Maine booth in the 
Agricultural Building, it may be well 
claimed that the grasses and grains, some 
of the vegetables, especially the potatoes, 
were not excelled by any other states on 
exhibition. 

Among the exhibits in the Agricultural 
Building was the “ Poland water ”’ booth, 
erected by Messrs. Ricker, proprietors of 
the famous spring at South Poland and 
great hotel. ‘The superiority of this water 
was duly acknowledged by the judges in 
their report, which awards to it the high- 
est medicinal qualities, and declares it to 
be of unexceptional purity. 

The great canned goods interests of 
Maine were represented by only three 
exhibitors. ‘lhe old and well-known firm 
of Burnham & Morrill Company, of Port- 
land, displayed nearly everything which 
is packed in cans in Maine and in the 
Provinces, including lobsters from Nova 
Scotia, clams from the Maine coast, and 
delicious sweet corn, apples, squash and 
pumpkin from the hillsides and valleys of 
Maine. The artistic arrangement of their 
goods and the architectural excellence of 
their booths in the Agricultural and Fish- 
eries Buildings were not surpassed and, 
in fact, not equalled by any of their 
competitors. Their display represented 
the ‘product of probably more than 
twenty-five different factories and the 
labor of employees, fishermen and 
farmers running up into thousands. E. 
A. Holmes of Eastport, alone of all the 
Maine packers of American sardines, 
made an attractive display, in the Fisher- 
ies Building, of sardines and canned 
lobster. Charles P. Mattocks, of Port- 
land, was the only Maine exhibitor of 
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canned goods in the Horticultural. Build- 
ing, where he had corn, apples and 
baked beans. All of these Maine ex- 
hibitors of canned goods came away with 
the much-coveted awards, and may some 
day receive medals, if St. Gaudens and 
the congressional committee shall agree 
upon the question of the “nude in art.” 

The Maine exhibit in the department 
of charities and corrections, in the An- 
thropological Building, was collected by 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens of the Maine 
Commission, and gave full statistics of 
every charitable and penal institution of 
the state in the form of large and finely 
executed charts. In the same building 
appeared the exhibit of the State Board 
of Health, prepared by Dr. Young, its 
efficient secretary, which fully exempli- 
fied the methods of drainage, ventilation 
and the natural advantages which, under 
intelligent management of the Maine 
medical authorities, have classed the 
state as one of the most desirable in the 
Union for residence. 

The Maine mineral collection and the 
display of building stone, separate and 


distinct exhibits, were both placed in the 
Mines and Mining Building. Such were 
the financial straits of the Commission 
that the wretched sum of $500 only 
could be allowed for both these exhibits. 
Fortunately, however, the work of mak- 
ing the collections was intrusted to Prof. 
W. 5. Bayley of Waterville, who brought 
to bear upon the task a wide experience 
and unflagging zeal, and succeeded in 
bringing together a collection which at- 
tracted by its excellence rather than by 
its size the attention of all who were 
familiar with the subjects illustrated. 
Many visitors were surprised to learn 
that Maine should produce so many of 
the gems and precious stones, includ- 
ing some of the finest garnets and tour- 
malines found in the United States. 
The elegant tourmaline necklace loaned 
by Dr. Augustus C. Hamlin of Bangor, 
to adorn the Tiffany exhibit in the Manu- 
factures Building, is a Maine product. 
One of the most unique and attractive 
exhibits in the Manufactures Building was 
the three-masted solder ship from the 
works of E. M. Lang & Co. of Portland, 
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one of the oldest and largest estab- 
lishments of the kind in the United 
States. The hull, masts, shrouds and, 
in fact, all parts of this little craft were 
constructed from solder, and, besides 
this, she carried a deck-load of the shin- 
ing metal ready for use. ‘The Sanford 
Mills exhibit in this building was exceed- 
ingly attractive, consisting as it did of a 
great variety of blankets and textiles of 
various kinds, the plush goods being un- 
excelled by any. Among the displays in 
the same building, calling attention to 
the great progress which has been made 
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the Exposition, at which there were thirty- 
five competing clubs. ‘The Rossini Club 
stood first in the list of five which re- 
ceived diplomas of “special honor.” ‘The 
Rossini has also the distinction of being 
the oldest club of the kind in the United 
States, having maintained a continuous 
existence since the year 1870. Out of 
four special individual awards, Misses 
Ricker and Knight each received one. 
Whatever fond recollections Maine 
visitors may have of the rich displays in 
the Manufactures Building, the works of 
foreign and American artists and sculp- 
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in the fitting up of dwelling-houses for 
comfort, was the exhibit of window and 
door wire screens made by Messrs. E. T. 
Burrowes & Co. of Portland, a concern 
which, from a small start a few years ago, 
has come to be the largest establishment 
of the kind in the country. 

Maine contributed liberally to the en- 
tertainments in Music Hall in the persons 
of Miss Alice G. Philbrook, pianist, Miss 
Katharine M. Ricker, contralto, and Miss 
Florence G. Knight, soprano, all of Port- 
land. ‘These three young ladies repre- 
sented the Rossini Club of Portland at the 
Woman’s Amateur Musical Convention at 


tors in the Palace of Fine Arts, the 
brilliant wonders of the Electrical Build- 
ing by night, the grand architectural 
effect of the stately buildings, or the 
joyous and fantastic sights of the Midway 
Plaisance, their memories will always 
revert with satisfaction to the daily visits 
at the little Maine building upon the 
westerly shore of Lake Michigan. From 
the beginning to the end, they came to 
the hospitable door of this substantial 
structure with a feeling that they were all 
equal and all welcome. ‘The building 
committee of the Maine Board, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Bixby, Bass, Burleigh and 
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Mrs. Burleigh, may take to themselves 
great credit for the manner in which 
they performed their difficult task. 

The Maine Building was finally dedi- 
cated May 24, the programme for the 
occasion having been arranged as fol- 
lows : — 

Concert, by the Iowa State Band, from 
11.30 to 12 o'clock; Prayer, Rev. F. A. 
Noble; Orchestra; Opening Address, 
Hall C. Burleigh, President Board of 
World’s Fair Managers of Maine; Re- 
sponse, Hon. H. b. Cleaves, governor 
of Maine; Harp solo, Miss Harriet A. 
Shaw ; Solo, Madame Nordica; Address, 
Hon. John N. Jewett, in behalf of the 
Sons and Daughters of Maine; Selec- 
tion, Band; Recitation, Miss Georgia 
Cayvan; Harp solo, Miss Harriet A. 
Shaw; The A£olian Sounds, selection 
from the opera “‘ Bar Harbor,” Dr. O. P. 
Sweet; Concert, Band. 

Unfortunately for the audience, Ma- 
dame Nordica, being at the time under 
contract with the musical department of 
the Exposition, was 
refused permission 
to sing by the man- 
agement; but, while 
obliged to obey the 
unwelcome order to 
save her voice to 
help fill the coffers 
of the Exposition, 
she appeared and 
made a neat little 
speech, in which she 
declared her loyalty 
to her native state. 
With such names as 
Cary, Nordica, and 
Eames in the list of 
American prima 
donnas, Maine may 
well feel proud of 
her record. 

The exercises of 
dedication were in 
every way satisfac- 
tory. Buta small portion of the assem- 
bled visitors could obtain entrance into 
the building. While the speakers of the 
sterner sex held their hearers in respectful 
attention, the powerful recitation of Miss 
Cayvan and the melodious tones of Miss 
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Shaw’s harp seemed to thrill the audience, 
every member of which was glad to add 
these names to the already large list of 
Maine’s illustrious women. At the con- 
clusion of the formal exercises, Gov. 
Cleaves held a reception, which was 
largely attended. 

The Maine Board, as also their visit- 
ors, will ever feel under great obligations 
to Messrs. Hiram Ricker & Sons, pro- 
prietors of the Poland Spring Hotel, for 
what they did for the guests of the Maine 
Building. ‘They loaned their painting by 
Scott Leighton, one of Maine’s best 
artists, of their famous hotel and the sur- 
sounding country, with horses and hounds 
in the foreground, to hang on the walls 
of the building, and on hot days fur- 
nished cooling draughts of Poland water 
which seemed to be the safest escape 
from the dangers of the much-abused 
Chicago water. 

The Maine Building would have been 
less attractive without the collection of 
works by Maine authors which served to 
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make the little library room one of the 
most cozy resting places within the Fair 
grounds. Here were gathered the works 
of such Maine authors as could be 
obtained, many of them loaned and 
still more presented by the authors or 
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owners. ‘The collection consisted of two 
hundred and seventy-five volumes. ‘The 
work of securing the collection was 
performed by Mrs. Agnes C. Paul, a 
member of the Maine Board. ‘The li- 
brary was adorned by several valuable 
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famous marine artist, whose reputation is 
now world-wide, and who has taken up 
his residence in London, loaned his fa- 
mous painting of ‘Grand Menan.” In the 
ladies’ parlor various portraits and mar- 
bles, together with ‘Maine seashore views 
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portraits, among others one of Longfellow 
painted fifty years ago by Cole of Port- 
land. Blanche Willis Howard (von 
Teuffel) kindly sent from Stuttgart in 
Germany a fine photograph of herself. 
Sarah Orne Jewett granted a similar 
favor. <A bust of the late Senator Ham- 
lin, loaned by his son, Mr. Frank Hamlin 
of Chicago, graced one of the book- 
cases, while the walls were adorned by 
photographs of many of Maine’s authors. 
In the rotunda were hung photographs 
of the present Maine senators and mem- 
bers of the national House of Represent- 
atives, while opposite the main entrance 
and over the massive mantelpiece hung 
a large crayon of Gov. Cleaves, as if to 
bid welcome in the name of the state. 
A large engraving of Blaine and a photo- 
graph of the venerable Ex-Senator Brad- 
bury, still living, hale and hearty at 
ninety years of age, also graced the walls 
of the rotunda. Harry B. Brown, Maine’s 


by John B. Hudson, combined to make 
the little room one of the most attractive 
at the Fair. Inthe men’s room was 
hung a fine painting of a scene on the 
Saco River. ‘lhe photographs of Maine 
scenery sent by Garrity of Bangor at- 
tracted deserved attention. ‘The photo- 
graph of Gen. Neal Dow in the library 
was accompanied by an autograph letter 
giving in the general’s most eloquent 
language a statement of the progress 
of prohibition in Maine. 

During the season the Maine Building 
was honored by visits from many Maine- 
born men and women of distinction. 
:x-Gov. Long of Massachusetts, and Ex- 
Govs. Perham and Dingley of Maine, 
duly registered in the big book which 
was supposed to contain the autographs 
of all visitors who could claim Maine as 
their birthplace. Here too appeared on 
one or two occasions Ex-Speaker Reed, 
while he was making locomotive speed 
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over the grounds in desperate attempts to 
elude the ever-present reporters. Sarah 
Orne Jewett and Georgia Cayvan were 
frequent visitors and always welcome. 
The Maine Building, being at the ex- 
treme end of the line, was a favorite rest- 
ing place for the weary. ‘The miscel- 
laneous population of the Midway on 
several occasions contributed at the 
same time representatives of the four 
quarters of the globe. Chinese, Japanese, 
Turks, Arabs, Algerians, Esquimaux and 
Indians were all welcome here. One 
stately and sedate Arab, arrayed in the 
full costume of his tribe, was a frequent 
caller, and, in his broken English, ex- 
pressed his delight at the scene, as he 
used to sit upon the piazza and gaze 
over the smooth surface of Lake Michi- 
gan, which was probably the nearest ap- 
proach to the plains of his native desert 
which he could find in Chicago. Among 
other visitors was a delegation of Maine 


editors, who certainly saw as much of 
the Fair as any party of visitors who re- 
mained no longer. What they did was 
accomplished most thoroughly, and it 
was refreshing to observe the zeal and 
intelligence which they brought to bear, 
as compared with the aimless, listless 
wanderings of the average tourist. 

And now that the Fair and its happy 
memories are a thing of the past, many 
may ask what Maine has gained. ‘lhe 
best answer, and a sufficient one, is the 
fact that no one went home disappointed. 
No one was ashamed of what Maine did 
for herself at the Exposition. A distin- 
guished member of the state Senate, who 
had bitterly opposed the state appropria- 
tion, and who, standing upon the steps 
of the Maine Building, tooka survey of 
the whole situation, said, with the frank- 
ness and honesty characteristic of the 
man, “ Had I foreseen all this, I should 
have supported the appropriation.” 
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By Arthur Sumner. 


outset, that I know very little 
about the origin or general 
scope of the famous Brook 
Farm enterprise. I only pre- 
sent my own life there, so far 
as I can recall it. 1 was about sixteen 
years old at the time. ‘The impressions 
of my year at Brook Farm remain per- 
fectly distinct in my mind, after a lapse of 
fifty years. Buta great deal passed be- 
fore. me which I took little interest in, at 
the time ; and so it would be unsafe for me 
to say much about the purpose which drew 
the people together. I know that when I 
first went there they repudiated the name 
of Fourierites ; nor was it, at any time of 
my sojourn, a genuine socialist commu- 
nity. The elders formed an association, 
to which they contributed their labor, and 
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their money, if they had any. But the 
principal income of the society or, as it 
was called, the Community, was derived 
from the boarders, who were not regular 
members of the association. ‘There were 
many boarders; and most of them were 
young people, who received instruction 
from the members, though there was no 
regular school. I was one of the scholars ; 
and very little did | learn. That was my 
own fault. I have never regretted my 
idleness. I was too busy in the fields and 
by the river to study. Plenty of time for 
that afterwards. 

We Brook-Farmers were exceedingly 
happy people, and perfectly satisfied with 
our little isolated circle. We always spoke 
of the outer world of “civilization” (a 
term of contempt) as “outside barba- 
rians.”’ But by and by the “ barbarians ” 
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began to encroach. Towards the close of 
my year, Fourierism came to be discussed 
by the members. Meetings were held in 
the long dining-room of ‘The Hive. We 
boys took very little interest in these pro- 
ceedings; but we understood that the 
theories of Fourier were to be adopted. 
‘To what extent they were I did not know 
at the time, nor do I know now. Soon 
after this agitation began, some very un- 
pleasant people appeared upon the scene. 
‘They seemed to us boys to be discon- 
tented mechanics. ‘They soon fell into a 
group by themselves. After dinner they 
would collect together in the great barn, 
and grumble ; and when the others passed 
through, the malcontents eyed them with 
suspicion, and muttered, “ Aristocrats ! ”’ 
all because they knew themselves to be 
less cultivated and well-bred. Yet there 
was the kindest feeling of brotherhood 
among the members ; and it did not need 
that a man should be a scholar or a gen- 
tleman to be received and absorbed. 

I remember one sour-looking apostle, 
with scowling brows, whose whole talk was 
hate. He kept a glass shop in boston, 
and but for this circumstance would have 
thrown stones at all the world; but he 
made a good living out of that established 
order which made him swear so. 

About this time a famous Socialist, 
Albert Brisbane, used to visit the Com- 
munity, and harangue the people, yet 
not in a way to secure the constant 
attendance of the youngsters. <A story 
was told of him. He and others were 
lying out in the grass in the moonlight. 
“What a beautiful world! What a 
heavenly moon!” said one. Miserable 
world ! Damned bad moon!” was poor 
Brisbane’s reply. 

The outcome of this fermentation was 
the building of a huge frame-house, called 
the Phalanstery, which, being burned 
down before it was quite put up, the 
Community fell flat and soon dispersed. 
There was not much capital, and very lit- 
tle business sense ; and the soil was poor, 
though the landscape was beautiful. 

This famous experiment, since known 
almost the world over, had a life of seven 
years. ‘here were a hundred people pres- 
ent during my time; but I cannot re- 
member more than three married couples, 


though there were several betrothals which 
afterwards led to marriage. 

I don’t believe anybody was ever hurt 
by being at Brook Farm, ‘The life was 
pure, the company choice. ‘There was a 
great deal of hard work, and plenty ot 
fun, — music, dancing, reading, skating, 
moonlight walks, and some flirting in 
pairs. After the dispersal, the people 
went back to the world, and most of them 
prospered. 

Mr. George Ripley was the head man. 
His sunny, beaming face, cheerful kind- 
ness, and elastic step are not to be for- 
gotten. Yet he could look stern. I 
remember we had some faé/eaux vivants. 
He stood for a Suliote chief at bay, with 
his daughters clinging around him. ‘The 
thing was taken from an annual. Mr. 
Ripley came in hastily from work, and 
made no change in his clothes, though he 
did take off his spectacles. He took a 
fine, heroic pose, and with a leopard-skin 
thrown over his breast, he and his Greek 
daughters looked fully equal to the occa- 
sion. It is perfectly certain that he would 
have faced a real danger with equal com- 
posure. 

Mr. Ripley favored our going to 
church; so they used to rig up a two- 
horse hay wagon, of a Sunday morning, 
and ride over to ‘Theodore Parker’s meet- 
ing-house in West Roxbury, a pretty vil- 
lage two miles away. I think I| went 
once. ‘This was in the earlier part of 
Parker’s ministry, before he had become 
obnoxious to “true believers.”” Many 
years after this ancient history, I used to 
visit a young lady in West Roxbury —a 
farmer’s daughter—who told me that Mr. 
Parker had always been greatly interested 
in the young people of the village, and 
had thrown open his library and his study 
and himself to all the girls and boys who 
would come to see him. ‘There were also 
several families of cultivated people. ‘The 
effect was marked. As in Concord, there 
grew up a circle of studious, thoughtful, 
refined young people, reading books not 
commonly read in small towns by farmers 
and others of the working people. 

The. Rev. William Henry Channing, 
nephew of the famous Dr. Channing, came 
out several Sundays to preach to us at the 
Pilgrim House; so our religious wants 
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were not neglected. Yet the grown people 
were freethinkers. All that 1 remember 
of Mr. Channing is that his sermons were 
beautiful, and that he stood at the end of 
the parlor, with a high, white forehead in 
striking contrast with a sun-browned face. 

Not all the people of the present day, 
who read the New York Swan, are aware 
that Mr. Charles A. Dana was a member 
of the Brook Farm Community, and the 
companion of those unworldly philoso- 
phers. He was Mr. Ripley’s right-hand 
man, and between them there was a most 
affectionate and jovial friendship. I call 
to mind Dana’s vigorous stride, hearty 
laugh, and belted blouse. Like she rest, 
he taught and worked and sang, and then 
worked again. He was the bass ina 
choir which sang Ayrie £/eison, night and 
day. It seemed to me they sang it rather 
too often; but I might have been mis- 
taken, 

I cannot forbear to speak of a young 
man who was at Brook Farm during the 
early part of my time. He would not 
recognize the description of himself, could 
he see it; but all the old Brook-Farmers 
would. His name and work are known 
wherever Americans are found. He was 
a comely youth of eighteen, and when I 
first saw him he was chopping fagots with 
a billhook behind The Erie all alone. 
His face and manners, his singing, and 
his general tone made him very attractive 
to women, and I think equally so to men. 
[ know one boy who was almost as well 
pleased with him as any girl would be. I 
am what is left of that boy; and the 
young man was George William Curtis. 
[ speak of his early years, because of the 
contrast between the guitar-playing, sere- 
nading, moonlight young fellow and the 
earnest reformer he soon grew to be. 

Mr John Dwight used to come in from 
his toil in the hot sun at noon, to give 
me a lesson on the piano; and after 
faithfully doing that job, he would lie 
down on the lounge and go to sleep, 
while I played to him. What a piece of 
nonsense it was, to have a man like that 
hoeing corn and stiffening his eloquent 
fingers! But the idea was (I think) that 
all kinds of labor must be made equally 
honorable, and that the poet, painter and 
philosopher must take their turn at the 


plough or in the ditch. Mr. Dwight had 
a quite feminine sweetness and delicacy 
of nature. I suppose only the non-musi- 
cal public need be told that he was 
afterwards the editor of Dwight’s Journa/ 
of Music. Boston has only lately mourned 
his death. . 

To me this year of my youthful life 
stands out single and _ conspicuous. 
Simply as a happy memory, it is inesti- 
mable. I learned little or nothing from 
books, and only worked occasionally in 
the fields, just to amuse myself. But the 
regular members worked in the house, or 


out of doors, at general farm work, do- - 


mestic duties, and in giving lessons to 
the pupils. The ladies used to go around 
from house to house, to do the chamber 
work in the morning; and in rainy 
weather they were sometimes escorted by 
us boys, who held our umbrellas over 
them. ‘The washing and ironing were 
done at the Pilgrim House, by another 
“group.” ‘There it was that I first 
learned to iron towels. I think there 
were Only two paid women servants, and 
they worked in the kitchen. ‘The waiters 
at the table were selected from the regu- 
lar members, under the direction of Mr. 
Dana as head waiter. ‘They were skilful, 
assiduous and very gay. 

The Farm had about one hundred 
acres. Lying in the gently hilly country 
that stretches southwest of Boston, bor- 
dered by primeval forests of pine and 
dotted with elms and (am I right?) ash- 
trees, with the beautiful river Charles 
not far away, you can conceive how de- 
lightful was the landscape wherever we 
went; in summer or winter, in the woods 
or by the river, boating, skating or walk- 
ing, there was nothing that was not 
beautiful. And we were all alone. Ex- 
cept for an occasional farm wagon that 
rumbled along the quiet country road 
skirting one side, I never saw any but 
our own people, though I wandered for 
miles through the forest and down the 
river. 


woods, which might have furnished Mr. 
Hawthorne his scene in the “ Blithedale 
Romance.” ‘The big dog and the Indian 
chief were there, and Silas Foster, but no 
Zenobia. I am glad to say that there 


I remember a fancy-dress picnic in the 
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was never at Brook Farm anybody re- 
motely resembling Zenobia; because if 
there had been, Hawthorne would never 
have presented that superb creature. | 
am often asked this question, so I make 
the answer. The Indian chief of our 
picnic was a ‘young fellow, — George 
Wells, —a hero among us boys, tall, 
straight and handsome, with long, fair 
curls hanging down his shoulders (the 
fashion at the Farm). He _ was bright, 
kind and strong, and could do everything 
that a boy ought to do, and better than 
any of us. He afterwards became dis- 
tinguished in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
lature, in the ante-bellum days, where he 
contended successfully with the veteran 
Caleb Cushing about the stirring issues of 
that day. Wells was killed in Virginia, 
while colonel of the Thirty-fourth Massa- 
chusetts and commander of a brigade. 
I do not remember Silas Foster’s name ; 
but I recall his beautiful smile and white 
teeth. Across half a century, this plain, 
sun-browned farmer, who spoke little, 
but had a kind voice and pleasant ways, 
stands before me so clearly that I could 
paint his portrait. 1 do not say that 
Hawthorne had him in mind; but he was 
our head farmer, just as Silas Foster was 
in the “ Romance.” 

Hawthorne lived at Brook Farm in the 
early days, but I never saw him there. 
Afterwards I saw him for just one second. 
It was at the door of Miss Peabody’s 
book room in West Street. Oh, ye old 
Bostonians, most blessed of mankind, 
what happy memories are associated with 
that famous room, the resort of poets, 
philosophers, painters, thinkers! Mr. 
Hawthorne appeared for an instant at the 
door, and then vanished ; but not before 
I had taken an impression of him, which 
may be quite wrong, but is ineffaceable. 
What I saw, with near-sighted eyes, was 
a rather tall, youngish, well-made, poeti- 
cal-looking man, who came to the door 
and fled away before the crowd. 

Margaret Fuller spent three days with 
us at Brook Farm in my year, and I had 
the honor of sitting alone with her in 
the library of ‘The Erie for one hour. 
She was quite unconscious of my pres- 
ence, though I sat near her, and could 
not take my eyes off her face. I have 
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no idea why I did so look at her, but 
I did. Associated with Miss Fuller in 
my memory, because he shared her tragic 
fate, was Horace, youngest brother of 
Charles Sumner. Horace was living at 
the Farm when I first came there. 

We had a great deal of company, — 
curious tourists from abroad, artistic peo- 
ple, and socialists. It became necessary 
to charge a moderate price for their 
accommodation. ‘The houses were, first, 
The Hive, largest and oldest. It was an 
old farmhouse, standing near the quiet 
country road, the land sloping down in 
front to a pretty brook which ran through 
the farm to join the river. Close by was 
a magnificent elm. ‘The Hive contained 
the kitchen and dining-room, and thither 
flocked the whole Community, summoned 
three times a day by a bugle horn, which 
set the black dog a-howling. ‘The other 
houses were about a quarter of a mile 
away, and a few hundred yards from each 
other. One of them was built by Mr. 
Morton of Plymouth, and was called the 
Pilgrim House. Mr. Morton was the 
father of Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, who 
was at one time a member. She was a 
pretty girl. Near by was a brown house 
called ‘The Cottage. ‘The first time I 
slept at the Farm I was put into a room 
in this house, and, the night being cool, | 
got up and laid a light table upside down 
on the bedspread as a blanket. I do not 
recommend the expedient, but I slept 
well that night. Next to The Cottage 
was The Erie, a square, frail house, stand- 
ing on some high terraces, and looking 
over a wide prospect of meadow and_hill. 
Back of it, within a few rods, a pine for- 
est stretched away, I don’t know how far. 

Many years afterwards I went to view 
the old scenes, and found the Second 
Massachusetts Regiment encamped on 
the grounds, and ready to go to the 
front. The Erie had gone,— nothing . 
left but the cellar, in the middle of which 
stood a tall pine-tree. But this was not 
my first return. Once I rode out from 
Boston on horseback, and found, attached 
to the -Pilgrim House, the scene of so 
many merry dances, a great yard, sur- 
rounded by a high, open fence, which 
corralled a pack of screaming urchins 
belonging to the Roxbury poorhouse. 
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As I rode by they ran along the fence 
after me, with such remarks as naturally 
suggest themselves to persons of *their 
condition. I went on, and came to a high 
knoll in sight of the river, crowned with 
a clump of ash-trees. I was looking for 
the grave of the old cook, whom I shall 
call Hannah. She was lame and suffered 
much pain, and was therefore cross; but 
| remember she sometimes spoke pleas- 
antly to me, and I have pleasant memo- 
ries of her. Indeed, she had a perfect right 
to be cross; she was quite alone in the 
world. Hannah died while I was there, 
and was buried on this lonely, breezy 
knoll. Her grave had been protected 
by a fence of two rails, and shaded by 
* the beautiful summer trees; but I could 
not now find her grave, nor any vestige 
of it. 

I must tell who “we boys” were. 
During my year there were not many. 
There were two Spanish boys from Ma- 
nila, who had been consigned by their 
father to a Boston merchant, to be sent 
to school; so they were kept at Brook 
Farm for several years. ‘They learned 
very little; but that was just as well, for 
one was dull, and the other was a leper, 
and died at sea on his voyage homeward. 
There might have been a dozen more 
boys. For a little while there was a 
crowd of Cuban boys, — most unpleasant 
fellows, haughty, jealous, quarrelsome 
and suspicious. ‘There was one, however, 
Ramon Lacuna, who had none of these 
traits. The other boys and girls came 
mostly from Boston and its neighborhood. 
\ tall, fair-haired stripling from Virginia 
was mycrony. If young Booth is yet 
alive, and should see this, it may interest 
him to know that I remember him per- 
fectly and can see his blue eyes to-day. 

Lucas, the Spanish leper, had a broad, 
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good-humored face, and was an exquisite 
waltzer. Poor fellow, he grew worse be- 
fore the Community broke up; and his 
father, a Manila lawyer, abandoned him, 
stopped the supplies,and cast him off! 
But the Boston merchant took care of 
him, and finally put him on board a ship 
bound to Manila. He died and was 
buried at sea. 

A queer character was a man named 
John Cheever. He came over to this 
country as valet to an English baronet, 
who spent a day at Brook Farm and died 
suddenly the day after. What John’s 
means of subsistence were | do not know ; 
but long after I left, I was told that he 
wandered away and was never heard 
of again. He had droll, quaint ways of 
talking; and though treated on terms of 
perfect equality, being a general favorite, 
he never abandoned the deferential, for- 
mal manner of a well-trained English ser- 
vant. He wrote to me after | left; and 
you would have thought he was address- 
ing a duke. Iwish I had that letter. | 
kept it until five years ago; and the old 
yellow leaves, with the queer style and 
formal speech, were the only relic | had 
of Brook Farm. 

It is often asked, “Why has no one 
written a complete history of this queer 
little Community, giving its bearings and 
results upon the social problems, and de- 
scribing the extent to which Fourierism 
was adopted?” Perhaps the reason is 
that it never had any result, except upon 
the individual lives of those who dwelt 
there. And perhaps the best way to give 
an idea of Brook Farm is to simply sketch 
what one saw and did there. It was a 
beautiful idyllic life which we led, with 
plenty of work and play and _ transcen- 
dentalism ; and it gave place to the Rox- 
bury poorhouse. 
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By Robert Beverly Hate. 


me) HAT is the extent of your 
property, Mr. ‘Tucker, if 
you will excuse such a 
direct though perhaps 
necessary question ?”’ 

Mr. Aaron Fields 
turned in his chair as 
he spoke, and looked up under his eye- 
brows at the short but erect figure before 
him. 

“ Nine hundred and forty-odd dollars,”’ 
replied Lieutenant ‘Tucker, “and ninety- 
five acres of land left me last week by 
Admiral Enfield. I estimate the value of 
the land at about a thousand dollars. I 
left the navy two months ago. I hope 
to go into business with my brother Ed- 
ward. We have very little capital, but 
great expectations.” 

Mr. Archibald Tucker delivered this 
little speech standing up very straight 
with his hands hanging at his sides. He 
looked fixedly at Mr. Fields through his 
spectacles all the time he was speaking. 

Mr. Fields coughed, and looked on the 
ground. 

“ You talk openly, like a man of the 
world,” he said. “I, too, will be per- 
fectly frank with you. “I think it would 
be the height of folly for Martha to be- 
come engaged to you, if your prospects 
are such as you describe. Remember 
that she has always been used to comfort 
— almost to luxury.” 

Lieutenant ‘Tucker brushed the sandy 
hair off his forehead. His eyes flashed 
through his spectacles. 

“ What does Martha say ?”’ he inquired. 

“ Martha!” 

Martha came into the study from the 
parlor. She was taller than the lieuten- 
ant, with regular but rather heavy fea- 
tures, and large black eyes. She had 
evidently been crying. 

“ Martha,” said Mr. Fields, “do you 
think it would be wise to become en- 
gaged to Lieutenant ‘Tucker, when he has 
only two thousand dollars and (pardon 
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me, Lieutenant) practically no _pros- 
pects ?”’ 

Lieutenant Tucker looked hard at 
Martha, ‘The tears came into her eyes, 
and it was several moments before she 
could answer. 

“I think it would be very imprudent, 
father.” 

* But you said last night—” began 
the lieutenant. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Tucker,” Mr. Fields 
interrupted; “I have talked to Miss 
Fields since your conversation last night, 
and she has reconsidered the matter. | 
hope you will not feel slighted, Mr. 
Tucker. I assure you that the matter of 
property is the only objection with either 
of us. In other respects, I am sure | 
could ask for nothing more in a son-in- 
law.” 

“You are very kind to say so,” said 
the sailor. ‘“‘ Martha, do I understand 
you to echo your father? ”’ 

“Ves,”’ said Martha, faintly. 

“To take back all you said last night?” 

Martha burst into tears. Lieutenant 
Tucker bowed to father and daughter 
and withdrew. 


In the latter part of May, some two 
months later, Lieutenant Tucker stood 
on the forward deck of the ferry-boat 
“Israel Putnam,” bound for Winchester 
Island. ‘The lieutenant had heard and 
read various things that made him think 
his ninety-five acres of land might 
be worth more than a thousand dollars. 
He had gained possession of the prop- 
erty in a strange way. He happened to 
be standing close by Admiral Enfield 
when the old man fell overboard. ‘Tucker 
jumped in after him and pulled the old 
fellow ashore. ‘The admiral was really in 
very little danger. ‘The boat would have 
been down ina minute any way. ‘The 
ship was close to land, and ‘Tucker was a 
first-rate swimmer, so he did not risk his 
life at all. But the admiral did not look 
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at the thing in that way. As soon as he 
was on deck again, he called up ‘Tucker, 
who was then a midshipman, and told him 
that he would never be sorry he had saved 
the admiral’s life. ‘hat was all ‘Tucker 
knew of the matter till ten years later, 
when the admiral died. ‘Then he found 
that the old man had left him ninety-five 
acres of land on Winchester Island. 

‘The ferry-boat seemed to move very 
slowly toa man who was accustomed to 
steaming along in the fast cruisers of the 
American navy. It was a small ferry- 
boat; but it might have been much 
smaller and yet have afforded ample ac- 
commodations to all the passengers on 
board; for besides Lieutenant ‘Tucker 
there was only one man, a horse, and a 
cart. ‘The horse jumped about for a 
while when the boat left the landing ; but 
as he was securely tied,,and as no 
one took any notice of his antics, his 
excitement soon subsided. ‘The rocky 
shores of Winchester Island with the 
hilly pasture land beyond formed a charm- 
ing picture ; but the mind of the lieuten- 
ant was evidently well stocked with 
marine views, for he turned his back to 
the rail, more interested in his cigar than 
in the beauties of nature. No one could 
be interested in the boat. It was very 
dirty, and everything about it was in bad 
taste. ‘There was a kind of street run- 
ning through it where the now peaceful 
horse was standing, and on each side of 
this was a cabin, one for the passengers 
and one for the crew. 

When the little voyage was half done, 
the captain collected the fares. He was 
a whiskered sailor with a lame leg. He 
accepted the cigar which the naval man 
offered him, and the two were soon talk- 
ing vigorously. ‘The lieutenant tried to 
lead the conversation to the price of land 
on Winchester Island; but evidently the 
captain knew nothing of “rra firma, and 
wished to talk about the ocean. As soon 
as he found that Tucker had served in 
the navy, he overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions about friends of his, — captains, 
commodores, and admirals, whom he 
thought Tucker might have met, — and 


proved so talkative that the lieutenant 
was glad to get away from him. In the 
dirty cabin there was a dirty map ‘of 
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Winchester Island, and after some search 
‘Tucker succeeded in finding upon it the 
house and land of Admiral Enfield. “ I’m 
glad the property’s on the shore,” he said 
to himself. “That would be pleasant if | 
were to live on it, and might make a 
couple of hundred dollars difference if 
I should decide to sell it.” 

The boat finally brought up at the 
landing, and after a good deal of bump- 
ing and hauling the captain and his crew 
of one succeeded in making it fast. Our 
hero stepped on shore with a light heart. 
He was no longer in love with Martha, 
and the only remaining trace of his re- 
cent disappointment was an ugly wound 
to his pride which did not seem to heal 
so quickly as it ought. ‘lhe appearance 
of the island near the landing was not 
prepossessing. A dusty road led straight 
ahead between two stone walls, and be- 
yond the walls were pastures so full of 
stones that they seemed more fitted to be 
the property of geologists than of farmers. 
The lieutenant whistled. His estimate 
of ten dollars an acre as the value of his 
land began to shrink. It seemed to him 
that a man would be a fool who paid ten 
dollars for any of the acres that he could 
see. As he walked on the view did not 
improve. Except for a few wretched 
scrub oaks trying to get a little nourish- 
ment out of a sand hill, the rocky fields 
continued. 

But when he took a turn to the right, 
the scene began to change. ‘The island 
was long and narrow. His first road had 
led him across it; his second ran the 
length of it, along a plateau so high that 
he could see both shores. Half a mile 
ahead he perceived several large summer 
hotels, with a crowd of cottages beyond. 
‘The shore grew bold and rocky, except 
in one place, where the rocks made room 
for a pretty little beach. Everything was 
quiet now ; but evidently in the summer 
Winchester Island was a very jolly place. 
The lieutenant began to wonder where 
his own broad acres were situated. ‘The 
island was so changed since the ferry-boat 
map had been made, that he could not 
be sure. All the old landmarks were 
gone. 

Much to his relief he heard the wheels 
of a carriage behind him. Hoping to 
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get some information, he turned and 
waited to see what was coming. ‘lhe 
wheels that he had heard belonged to a 
shaky open buggy, drawn at a horse-car 
trot by a tired looking white horse. ‘lhe 
driver was a stout, red-faced farmer, per- 
haps sixty-five years old, with a grizzled 
beard stretching -from ear to ear under 
his chin, like a gorilla’s whiskers. He 
took no notice of ‘Tucker, and would 
have driven on without asking the way- 
farer to get in, if the lieutenant had not 
spoken to him. As it was, he pulled up 
his horse, who obeyed his master much 
more readily in stopping than in starting. 
‘The farmer looked sulkily at the lieuten- 
ant and then at a coop full of turkeys be- 
hind the seat, as if to indicate that he 
would never get his poultry home if he 
was stopped every minute. 

“Can you give me a lift for a little 
way?” asked ‘Tucker, smiling pleasantly. 

“ Wal, I d’know. Guess I can.” 

The lieutenant accepted this cordial 
invitation, and mounted to the seat be- 
side the farmer. ‘The old man did not 
seem very communicative, but the lieu- 
tenant had a plan to make him talk. 

“You're a sailor, aren’t you?” he said. 

“JT was once. How d’d yer know?” 
the farmer asked in surprise. 

The lieutenant laughed. ‘ Noone but 
a sailor could have tied that knot,” he 
said, pointing to the rope that attached 
the turkey coop to the carriage. 

The farmer began to relent. ‘ Naow 
that was smart o’ you,” he observed. 
“Ever ben to sea yerself ?”’ 

“ Lieutenant in the navy,” ‘lucker re- 
plied. 

“Ver don’t say!” ‘The old man was 
completely won over by this time. “I 
don’t suppose ye ever seen the ‘ Dakotah,’ 
hev ye?”’ 

“Seen it? 
months.” 

“No! Rarely? Yer must ’a’ known 
my brother Ephraim, then, — Ephraim 
Johnson.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Johnson; I know him 
very well. He was one of my. very best 
seamen, and I myself recommended him 
for promotion.” 

“Yer don’t say! 
Leftenant ‘lucker.”’ 


I commanded it for six 


Why, yer must be 
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“The same.” 

The old man grinned almost from one 
end of his beard to the other. “Git 
along, ye brute,’’ he called out to the 
white horse, striking him severely with 
the whip. His good spirits found vent in 
his attacks on the poor beast, and the un- 
fortunate animal struck up what must 
have been almost a seven-minute gait. 

Having conciliated Cerberus, the lieu- 
tenant thought it was time to begin to 
get something out of him. 

“Mr. Johnson —”’ 

Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Can you tell me whose house that 
is?”’ ‘The lieutenant pointed to a dark 
colored overgrown cottage close by the 
rocky shore. 

“'That’s Mr. Foote’s. He’s the man 
that makes Foote’s Camphor Paste. ‘lhe 
seven acres 0’ land raound thet cottage 
cost thirty-five thaousand dollars.” 

The lieutenant laughed nervously. 
Yankee dialect had never sounded so 
sweet to him before. He could have 
hugged the farmer for that “ thirty-five 
thaousand.” His heart began to beat 
so hard that he found some difficulty in 
asking his next question. 

“There seems to be a vacant space 
between the cottages,” he said at last. 
“They extend from the hotel right up to 
that fence, and then there isn’t another 
for a quarter of a mile. How does that 
happen?” 

‘There was a pause, during which the 
lieutenant’s blood almost stopped flow- 


ing. ‘Then the old man said, — 
“Wal, thet’s old Admiral Enfield’s 
property. He’d never sell. Always 


paid his taxes, but never’d sell.” 


A man who is always fortunate comes 
to regard good luck as his due. But 
Lieutenant ‘Tucker had been unfortunate 
all his life, and his first piece of good 
fortune overwhelmed him. On his way 
back in the ferry-boat he had not strength 
enough to light a cigar. He just sat 
down in a chair in the cabin and tried 
to think. Mr. Camphor Paste Foote had 
paid five thousand dollars an acre for his 
land, and Foote’s rocks could not com- 
pare with ‘Tucker’s rocks. ‘The lieuten- 
ant had examined his property carefully. 
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It was as well situated for cottages as 
any land on the island. ‘The admiral 
would not sell; but the lieutenant would, 
and just as fast as he could. How sur- 
prised Edward would be at this sudden 
addition to his brother’s capital! Now 
they could go into business on a large 
scale. 

It was at about this point in the lieu- 
tenant’s meditations that the image of 
Martha first put in an appearance. 
What should he do about her? He did 
not want to marry her, and she had re- 
fused him. ‘That was all plain enough. 
But the little lieutenant had a generous 
heart, and he could not help admitting 
that it was really Mr. Fields who had re- 
fused him, and not Martha. Martha 
had acquiesced with her father, but not 
willingly. Lieutenant ‘lucker’s nature 
was simple and straightforward. As 
soon as he had made up his mind what 
was “the square thing,” he generally did 
it. Only one circumstance had prevented 
Martha from accepting him, and _ that 
difficulty had now been removed. He 
determined to give her another chance. 
Having come to this conclusion, he tried 
to make himself feel towards her as he 
had felt on the night of their engage- 
ment, and it was really astonishing how 
well he succeeded. 


The next evening, as Lieutenant Tucker 
was tying his white neck-tie preparatory 
to calling at the Fieldses’, his brother 
came into the room. 

“Where are you going, Archie?” he 
said. 

“Round to the Fieldses’. What’s the 
news in town to-day?” 

“Why, there really is some news to- 
day. Sugar ‘Trust’s gone down so low that 
Charlie Miller’s property’s all gone to the 
devil. If he were a smart business man, 
he might come up again; but he hasn’t 
any ability, and when he drops, he’s down 
for good. Do you know him?” 

‘‘Yes, I’ve seen him at the Fieldses’. 
I thought he was a fool, and very likely 
he thought the same of me. I'd ask you 
to come with me, Edward, but this is a 
business call. You understand.”’ 

“Of course. ‘lThat’s all right. So long, 
old man.” 
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long.”’ 

Lieutenant Tucker was disappointed at 
finding that Mr. Fields was out of town. 
He wanted to talk to the old man first, 
and he had been anticipating a little tri- 
umph. As to Martha, he was somewhat 
embarrassed at the idea of meeting her, 
for he was not enough in love with her 
for love-making to seem natural. How- 
ever, he asked for Miss Fields, and the 
maid, full of surprise at seeing Lieutenant 
‘Tucker again, showed him into the par- 
lor, while she went to summon her young 
mistress. ‘There were a good many 
flowers in the parlor, mostly roses, and 
the lieutenant went about smelling of 
them in turn. It was very embarrassing, 
this waiting for a future bride whom he 
was not Over-anxious to see. 

When Martha appeared, she seemed 
very pale, and not so nice looking as he 
remembered her. She shook hands with 
him, and then they sat down. ‘The lieu- 
tenant was nervous at first, but Martha 
was so much more so that he gradually 
regained his self-possession. 

“T come on rather a strange errand, 
Martha,” he said. “I’ve been down to 
Winchester Island, and I find my prop- 
erty there is worth a good deal more than 
I had supposed. You know—” 

Martha turnedcrimson. “1 think per- 
haps I can guess what you're going to 
say,’ she broke in. “ But I have some- 
thing to say to you first. Don’t go on.” 

The lieutenant was very glad not to go 
on. He had found it hard enough to 
begin. Martha, too, in spite of her hav- 
ing interrupted him, seemed to find it 
ditheult to say anything. 

* [)on’t think me capricious,” she said, 
at last, “or rather, think of me as well as 
youcan. I—I can hardly say it, but | 
must. I’m engaged.” 

The dieutenant had a sudden feeling 
inside his breast, as if his heart had 
stopped beating. ‘Theneverything seemed 
to go on as before. Indeed, he was sur- 
prised to see how perfectly cool he was. 

“Do I know him ?”’ he asked with cold 
politeness. 

“Yes; I think so. That is—I wish 
you wouldn’t talk that way.” She rose 
and went to the window. He rose also. 
“He’s very nice,” she went on, “and 
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father says he’s very well off, or rich, what- 
ever you call it.” She laughed, a little 
coldly. 

“But you haven’t told me his name.” 


“WHEN BURBADGE PLAYED.” 


“No: so I haven’t. His name is 
Lieutenant—I beg your pardon; I don’t 
know what I’m saying. His name is Mr. 
Miller; Mr. Charles Miller.” 


“WHEN BURBADGE PLAYED.” 


By [Henry F. 


‘* When Burbadge played, the stage was bare 
Of fount and temple, town and stair; 
Two backswords eked a battle ‘out, 
Two supers made a rabble rout; 
The Throne of Denmark was a chair.” 
Henry Austin Dobson. 
HE Globe and the Fortune were the 
: two most noted of the Elizabethan 
theatres. The former, which per- 
haps received its name from its sign, — 
Hercules supporting the globe, — was 
situated on the Bankside, a part of the 
borough of Southwark. It was built in 
1594 by Richard Burbadge, the famous 
tragedian, who at that date had probably 
succeeded James Burbadge, his father, as 
the head of the “ Lord Chamberlain’s 
Servants,’ — the dramatic company with 
which Shakespeare’s name is so closely 
identified as author and actor. ‘The 
building was hexagonal in shape, con- 
structed out of wood, and, like all public 
theatres, unroofed except over the stage. 
It was destroyed by fire on June 29, 1613, 
during the performance of a new play 
called “ All is True,” which may have 
been the “Henry Eighth” of Shake- 
speare, and which was certainly a play 
founded upon the reign of that monarch. 
The cause of the fire is given in the 
following extract from a letter written on 
July 2, 1613, by Sir Henry Wotton to his 
nephew: “ Now King Henry ntaking a 
mask at the Cardinal Wolsey’s house, 
and certain cannon being shot off at his 
entry, some of the paper, or other stuff 
wherewith one of them was stopped, did 
light on the thatch, when being thought 
at first but an idle smoke and their eyes 
more attentive to the show, it kindled in- 
wardly and ran round like a train, con- 
suming, within less than an hour, the 
whole house to the very ground.” Ac- 
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cording to acontemporary authority, “the 
next spring it was new builded in far 
fairer manner than before’’; and it con- 
tinued to be the summer place of per- 
formance of the “ King’s servants”’ until 
the ordinance of 1647 suppressing the 
playhouses, after which the theatre which 
had witnessed the performance by a 
master tragedian of the plays of the great- 
est of English dramatists is heard of no 
more. _- 

The building of the Fortune Theatre, 
near Golding Lane, Cripplegate, was the 
joint undertaking of Philip Henslowe, the 
shrewd theatrical manager, and Edward 
Alleyn, the actor. According to a memo- 
randum in Alleyn’s diary, the cost, exclud- 
ing the sums required for the purchase of 
leases and adjacent buildings, was four 
hundred and twenty. pounds. In ex- 
ternal construction it did not materially 
differ from the Globe, except that it was 
square in shape. It was built on founda- 
tions rising a foot or so from the ground, 
and had for a sign a painted statue of 
Dame Fortune. ‘This theatre was also 
destroyed by fire in December, 1621, 
but not, presumably, during a_ perform- 
ance, as the fire occurred on a Sunday 
night. At the time of the suppression 
of the theatres, the interior of the For- 
tune was destroyed by the Puritan sol- 
diery, and the final destiny of the 
building may be read in the following 
advertisement, which appeared in the 
Mercurius Politicus, a weekly gazette, in 
February, 1661: Fortune play- 
house with the ground thereto 
belonging is to be let to be built upon; 


* The value of money may be roughly stated to have 
been about four times as great then as now. 
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where twenty-three tenements may be 
erected with gardens.” 

From the indenture of agreenient made 
Jan. 8, 1599, between Henslowe and 
Alleyn, on the one part, and Peter 
Streete, a carpenter, on the other, for 
the erection of the Fortune, it is possible 
to obtain a tolerably clear notion of the 
size and construction of a London theatre 
in the time of Elizabeth. ‘The building 
was to be eighty feet square, and the in- 
terior fifty-five feet each way. ‘This left 
a space of twelve and a half feet on each 
side of the quadrangle for the boxes or 
rooms, as they were indifferently called, 
of which there were to be three tiers, the 
lowest twelve feet high, the second eleven 
feet, and the third nine feet. ‘The 
“gentlemen’s rooms’ and the “two- 
penny rooms’’—v/. ¢., the top gallery 


— were to have four divisions, and to be~ 


plastered and ceiled. All the rooms were 
to be furnished with seats and floored 
with deal boarding. ‘The yard, which 
was the name given to the space in front 
and on each side of the stage, from the 
circumstance that temporary platforms 
for theatrical performances were once 
erected in innyards, was to be unroofed, 
without seats, and fifty-five feet wide by 
twenty-seven and a half feet deep. <Ac- 
cording to the same instrument, the stage 
was to be boarded with deal, and fenced 
off from the yard with oak palings, and 
to be forty-three feet wide, with a depth 
of thirty-nine feet, although a portion of 
this space was probably taken up by the 
'tiring-room. ‘The projecting roof over 
the stage, designated in the agreement 
as the “shadow,” but elsewhere tech- 
nically styled “the heavens,” was to be 
tiled and provided with a leaden gutter 
to carry off the rain, which otherwise 
would have dripped upon the spectators 
in the yard. For purposes of decoration, 
the square pillars of the stage and the 
pilasters of the frame of the building 
were to be surmounted with carved 
SatyTs. 

Scant and simple were the furnishings 
of the Elizabethan stage. ‘The curtains, 
which were manufactured cut of old 
arras and worsted, and occasionally out 
of silk, opened in the centre and drew 
from side to side by means of rings run- 


ning upon arod. ‘The stage was ordi- 
narily strewn with ruShes, but matting 
was used on rare occasions, perhaps on 
“ first nights,”’ as in the case of the per- 
formance at the Globe when the fire 
occurred. In public theatres, footlights 
were not needed, as the yard was un- 
roofed and the performance took place 
by daylight. Somewhere on the stage, 
presumably in the centre where it would 
be in full view of the audience, was a 
trap-door, which was used as the exigen- 
cies of a play might demand. A notable 
illustration of the uses to which this 
particular stage apparatus could be put 
is to be found in the Second Part of 
“ King Henry the Sixth,’’ where Margery 
Jourdain, the witch, and Roger Boling- 
broke, the conjurer, perform their incan- 
tations in the garden of the Duchess of 
Gloucester. ‘The slow ascent and de- 
scent of the spirit from the stage amid 
thunder and lightning must have been 
viewed with awe by the simple folk at 
the Globe, who carried lucky pennies as 
a charm against the Devil, and feared a 
ghost more than a highwayman when 
alone at night amid the thick woods of 
Gad’s Hill. 

At the back of the stage was a pair of 
curtains, for which the technical name 
was traverses, and which concealed from 
view an inner apartment. It was be- 
hind these traverses that the inquisitive 
Polonius met his death at the hand of 
Hamlet. ‘They would moreover be use- 
ful to facilitate a change of scene. In 
the old historical play of “Sir ‘Thomas 
More,” acted before 1590, the opening 
scene is supposed to be laid in a London 
street. At the close of the scene occur 
the stage directions: “ An arras is drawn, 
and behind it [as in sessions] sit the 
L.{ord] Mayor Justice Suresbie, etc.” 

At the rear of the stage, and probably 
directly over the traverses, was a project- 
ing balcony, which was put to various 
uses. In the “ Spanish ‘Tragedy,” which 
has been attributed to Thomas Kyd,— 
*« Sporting Kyd,’’ as Jonson dubbed him,— 
there is, as in “ Hamlet,” a play within a 
play. ‘The context and stage directions 
clearly show that, in this case, the per- 
formers of the mimic play acted on the 
stage while the spectators sat in the 
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balcony. In “ Hamlet,” however, it is 
obvious from the action that the balcony 
was not used for this purpose. In 
«David and Bethsabe,” by George Peele, 
the play opens with Bethsabe represented 
as “ bathing over a spring’’ on the stage, 
while King David watches her from the 
balcony, and the action is divided be- 
tween these two places. Numerous 
illustrations of the use of this balcony can 
be found in Shakespeare. It was here 
that Juliet sat on that memorable moon- 
lit night, while Romeo wooed her from 
the orchard below. ‘The crafty Richard 
stood there and accepted with feigned 
reluctance the crown tendered him by 
his co-conspirator, Buckingham. It was 
in this balcony that the King and Polo- 
nius played the eavesdropper and watched 
Hamlet flout the fair Ophelia with cynical 
raillery. Behind the stage, in all prob- 
ability, was the “ ’tiring-house,” the dress- 
ing-room of the actors, through which 
the gallants passed to take their seats on 
the stage. 

The term “properties ”’ was used in its 
technical sense as early as the year 1511. 
But, although Inigo Jones devised for 
court entertainment dresses and scenery 
which were justly admired by his con- 
temporaries, the performances at the 
London theatres were marked by ex- 
treme simplicity of representation. As 
a general proposition, it is true that there 
was no such thing as painted movable 
scenery known to the public stage ante- 
rior to the Restoration. ‘The tapestry, 
hung at the rear of the stage, was in part 
for decorative purposes, in part to form 
the traverses heretofore described. ‘The 
place of the action was made known to 
the audience by the simple expedient of 
hanging up in a conspicuous place upon 
the stage a board with the name painted 
thereon in large letters. Occasionally a 
piece of black baize, draped across the 
rear of the stage in place of the custom- 
ary arras, indicated that the performance 
was tragic in temper. 

The dresses of the actors were some- 
times costly and elaborate. ‘The letter 
from Sir Henry Wotton, heretofore quoted, 
contains the following description of the 
costume of some of the _ performers: 
“The knights of the order with their 


Georges and Garter, the guards with 
their embroidered coats and _ the like 
sufficient to make greatness very familiar 
if not ridiculous.” Henslowe, in 1598, 
paid seven pounds for a “doublet of 
white satin laid thick with gold lace 
and a pair of round pandes hose [7. ¢., 
breeches ornamented with cuts or open- 
ings in the cloth where other colors were 
inserted] of cloth of silver, the panes 
laid with gold lace.” Faustus was 
dressed in the black robe of a doctor 
of divinity, Robin Hood wore the tradi- 
tional suit of green, and the royal state 
of Henry V. was indicated by a velvet 
gown and “satin doublet laid with gold 
lace.” ‘Tamburlaine, the Scythian hero, 
whose valiant exploits delighted the audi- 
ences at the Curtain, and whose bombast 
Sir Ancient Pistol burlesqued in the 
Boar’s Head ‘Tavern, appeared on the 
stage in a “coat with copper lace” and 
“breeches of crimson velvet.” One of 
the most curious pieces of stage apparel 
is that which is mentioned by Henslowe 
as “a robe for to go invisible,” which 
was obviously worn by some performer 
who was supposed to be invisible to his 
co-actors. An illustration of its use is 
to be found in the “‘lempest,” where 
Ariel startles the bewildered Ferdinand 
with the exquisite ditty commencing, 
“Come unto these yellow sands.” ‘lhe 
movable stage properties were such as 
could be easily manufactured. Dragons 
which Stephen Gosson, in his “ School of 
Abuse,” ridicules as “terrible monsters 
made of brown paper,” tombs, chime of 
bells, beacons, steeples, boars’ héads, 
and various other articles of simple 
manufacture are found in the inventory 
taken by Henslowe “ of all the properties 
for my Lord Admiral’s men, the 10 of 
March, 1598.” 

Very modest, also, was the staff of the 
theatre. Chief in importance, of course, 
was the proprietor, lessee, or manager. At 
the Globe this position was filled by Rich- 
ard Burbadge, the leading man of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants, and at the For- 
tune it was held jointly by Philip Hens- 
lowe and Edward Alleyn, the star of the 
Lord Admiral’s men. ‘The  prompter, 
book-holder, or book-keeper, — for he is 
called by all three names, — in addition to 
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the ordinary duties of his office, filled 
those which devolve at present upon the 
stage manager. ‘lhe tireman or “ garne- 
ment” man had charge of the properties, 
including the actor’s apparel, and in pri- 
vate theatres one of his duties was to at- 
tend to the lighting of the stage. Usually 
there was only one doorkeeper, and the 
spectators dropped the price of admission 
into a box which he held in his hands. ‘The 
stage-keeper seems to have been a menial 
employed to keep the stage tidy and pro- 
vide the gallants with stools. ‘The hair- 
dressers curled the wigs and manufac- 
tured the beards for the men and “the 
yellow hairs for head attires for women.” 
‘There is no extant account of the number 
of musicians employed in any one of the 
public theatres. In Marston’s “ Sopho- 
nisba,” 1606, the stage directions call for 
six different instruments, which must have 
required the services of three separate 
performers at least. ‘The musicians occu- 
pied one of the rooms or boxes. ‘That 
inartistic custom of placing the orchestra 
directly in front of the stage, which has 
recently fallen into happy desuetude, dates 
only from the Restoration. 

Printed playbills or posters-are known 
to have been in use as early as the year 
1563. ‘These, although they “did not con- 
tain a list of the characters or of the 
names of the actors,” gave the title of the 
piece, and probably stated, in addition, 
whether it was tragedy or comedy. In 
country towns oral proclamations of the 
time and place of the performance were 
made from the cross, which was usually 
situated in the village market place. In 
the old play of “ Histriomastix,” printed 
1610, Gulch, a member of a band of trav- 
elling players, after one of his co-perform- 
ers “steps on the Cross, and cries, ‘A 
Play,’”’ makes the following announce- 
ment :— 


“ All they that can sing and say, 
Come to the Town-house and see a play. 
At three it shall begin, 
The finest play that ere was seen. 
Yet there is one thing more in my mind: 
Take heed you leave not your purses behind.” 


The regular hour of performance in 
the London theatres was three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the average duration 
of a play was two hours. Shortly before 


the performance commenced a flag was 
hoisted at the top of the theatre and re- 
mained flying until the conclusion of the 
play. Performances took place on every 
week-day during winter, and up to the 
accession of James I. on Sunday. ‘The 
‘season ’’ was term time, when the town 
was the most crowded. “ First nights,” 
then as now, were an event, on which 
occasion the price of admission was 
raised. ‘The play commenced with the 
third sounding of the trumpets, which 
announced the entrance of the prologue, 
if there were one, and sometimes con- 
cluded with an afterpiece, which was 
called a jig. ‘This is defined by Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps as “a ludicrous metri- 
cal composition often in rhyme which 
was sung hy the clown, who likewise 
occasionally danced and always 
accompanied by a tabor and pipe.” 
From a line in “ Jack Drum’s Entertain- 
ment,” written as early as 1600, it may 
perhaps be inferred that the jig was not 
advertised in the bills and only performed 
when called for by the audience. It was 
never considered a high form of enter- 
tainment, and there is cutting irony in 
the sneer of. Hamlet that the shallow- 
pated Polonius is “fora jig ... or he 
sleeps.” 

‘The audience came to the old theatres 
in coaches, on horseback, and by boat. 
In 1631 the Puritan inhabitants of Black- 
friars petitioned the Bishop of London 
for the suppression of the theatre in that 
place, because the great number of hack- 
ney-coaches bringing spectators to and 
from the play had become a_ public 
nuisance, interfering with traffic and 
seriously incommoding the citizens of the 
parish. ‘The petition was referred to the 
Privy Council, which compromised the 
matter by directing that in the future no 
coaches should be allowed to come 
nearer the theatre “than the farther side 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard on the one side 
and Fleet Conduit on the other side,” 
and that they should move on at once 
after discharging their fares. ‘This regu- 
lation, however, was enforced for only a 
short time. . 

‘There were no reserved seats, and the 
prices of admission varied, as the specta- 
tor stood in the yard or sat in the lower 
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tiers of boxes or “ twopenny gallery,” or 
on the stage. In_ the Induction to 
Bartholomew Fair,” first acted in 1614, 
the prices are fixed at sixpence, twelve- 
pence, eighteenpence, two shillings, and 
half a crown. Mr. Collier, however, 
conjectures that this passage may have 
reference to a * first night,” when prices 
were advanced. From a line in the 
same play it may be inferred that the 
deadhead, that plague of the modern 
manager, was not unknown even in those 
early days of the theatre. ‘The spectator 
might buy at the door a book or pam- 
phlet to while away the time until the 
curtains parted at the third sounding 
of the trumpets. Card-playing and nut- 
cracking were other diversions of the 
audience. Fruits, as well as ale and 
wine, were cried and sold in the theatre. 
This last practice prevailed until long 
after the Restoration; and there are few 
more romantic tales in stage annals than 
that of the audacious orange-girl whose 
son became the founder of the great 
ducal house of St. Albans. Smoking was 
also practised, almost invariably, by the 
gallants on the stage, and an unexpected 
diversion might occur in the detection of 
some nimble-fingered cutpurse, who was 
quickly hoisted to the stage and securely 
tied to a post, where he remained during 
the performance, the butt of the rough 
jests of the greasy-jerkined prentices 
in the yard, and a target for pippins, or 
even more dangerous missiles. Many of 
the spectators carried “ tables”’ or small 
memorandum books, in which to note 
down fresh jests or striking passages in 
the play. This practice may perhaps be 
held responsible for the mutilated and 
corrupt text of some editions of the 
works of many of the early dramatists. 
A demure citizen, while supposed to be 
taking notes for his own innocent pleas- 
ure, was in reality reporting the play for 
some unscrupulous. publisher who in- 
tended to place the printed copies sur- 
reptitiously upon the market." 

An English audience was drafted from 
all ranks of society, except the titled 
class. ‘There was the substantial free- 


* Thomas Heywood, in his “‘ Pleasant Dialogues and 
Dreams,” 1637, alludes to this practice in the lines: — 
** Some by stenography drew 
The plot, put it in print, scarce one word true.” 


holder, decorous and attentive, and the 
enthusiastic gentlewoman, mentioned 
with horror by Prynne, who when dying 
reverted in her delirium to her playgoing 
days of the past, and cried out, “ Let me 
see ‘ Hieronomo’ acted.” In one of the 
twelvepenny rooms might sit the testy 
and conservative old gentleman who was 
garrulously reminiscent of former perform- 
ances and whom Ben Jonson describes 
as “a man whose judgment shows it is 
constant and hath stood still these five- 
and-twenty or thirty years,” and “ who will 
swear ‘Jeronimo’ or ‘Andronicus’ is the 
best play yet.”” ‘There was the bumptious 
country squire, who came to London not 
more than “once in five years at a par. 
liament time or so,” and who thought to 
play the man of the world by vigorously 
“damning” the play. Roistering en- 
signs like “ my sir Ancient Pistol” sought 
to scrape up an acquaintance with the 
demure wife of some staid citizen, sitting 
in the lower tier of boxes. “ ‘The under- 
standing gentlemen o’ the ground,” as the 
stage-keeper in “ Bartholomew Fair”’ 
calls the mechanics, prentices, and serv- 
ingmen who stood in the yard, jostled 
each other with vigorous curses, in their 
efforts to get a nearer view of the stage. 
In the “ twopenny gallery” sat the unfor- 
tunates of the town, the novice with re- 
tiring air and downcast eye, and the con- 
firmed sinner, who had tasted of the lash 
at Bridewell, dressed in a taffeta gown 
and returning in kind the rough chaff. of 
the spectators in the yard. 

But the most conspicuous figure in the 
audience is the gallant, whose seat was 
on the stage, and whose insolence and 
affectations furnished a fruitful theme for 
contemporary satire. Dekker, in his 
“Gull’s Horn Book,” addressing an im- 
aginary exquisite, satirically suggests how 
he should conduct himself at the play- 
house : — 

“ Present not yourself (he says) on the 
stage especially at a new play until the 
quaking Prologue hath by rubbing got 
color into his cheeks, and he is ready to 
give the trumpets their cue that he is 
upon point to enter; for then it is time, 
as though you were one of the proper- 
ties, or that you dropt out of the hang 
ings, to creep from behind the arras with 
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your tripos or three-footed stool in one 
hand, and a teston (sixpence) mounted 
between a forefinger and a thumb in the 
other.” 

The gallant is also to exhibit a con- 
temptuous indifference to the author’s 
feelings : — 

“You shall disgrace him (the poet) 
worse than by tossing him in a blanket or 
giving him the bastinado at the tavern, if 
in the middle of the play, be it pastoral 
or comedy, moral or tragedy, you rise 
with a screwed and discontented face 
from your stool to be gone,” but “if 
either the company or indisposition of 
the weather bind you to sit it out, mew 
at passionate speeches; blare at merry ; 
find fault with the music; whew at the 
children’s action; whistle at the songs.”’ 

Ben Jonson also gives an excellent 
sketch of the conduct of these bespangled 
and bejewelled fops at the theatre :— 

“ Now, sir (says one of the actors in 
the Induction to ‘Cynthia’s Revels’), sup- 
pose I am one of your genteel auditors 
that am come in, having paid my money 
at the door with much ado, and here | 
take my place and sit down; I have my 
three sorts of tobacco in my pocket, my 
light by me, and then I begin (at the 
- breaks he takes his tobacco). By this 
light, I wonder that any man is so mad, 
to come to see these rascally tits play 
here. ‘They do act like so many wrens, 
—not the fifth part of a good face 
amongst them all. And then their music 
is abominable —able to stretch a man’s 
ear worse than ten—pillories and their 
ditties —most lamentable things, like 
the pitiful fellows that make them, — 
poets. By this vapour, an ’twere not for 
tobacco — I think —the very stench of 
‘em would poison me. I should not dare 
to come in at their gates. — A man were 
better visit fifteen jails —or’a dozen or 
two of hospitals—than once adventure 
to come near them.” 

Up to 1600 the highest price paid for 
a play was eight or nine pounds. After 
that date the price seems to have been 
advanced to twelve pounds. When an 
author surrendered a play to a dramatic 
company, he, as a rule, relinquished all 
interest in it, except that he might re- 
serve for himself the overplus, ¢. ¢., the 


profits over and above the cost of pro- 
duction, whatever these might be, of the 
first and second nights. ‘That he, how- 
ever, should have an anxiety concerning 
the production of his piece was only 
natural, and Ben Jonson, in “ Cynthia’s 
Revels,” has given a spirited description 
of an author’s nervousness on the first 
night : — 

“We are not so officiously befriended 
(exclaims one of the actors in the In- 
duction) by him (the author) as to have 
his presence in the ’tiring-room, to 
prompt us dead, stamp at the book- 
holder, swear for our properties, curse 
the poor tireman, rail the music out of 
tune, and sweat for every venial trespass 
we commit.” 

The shrewd and _ niggardly Philip 
Henslowe frequently made advances to 
dramatic authors upon unfinished plays, 
and it may justly be inferred that that 
scrupulous manager exacted excellent 
usury for the accommodation. He was 
constantly on the alert for fresh talent, 
and occasionally secured a monopoly of 
a rising author, as is indicated by the 
following extract from his diary: “ Lent 
unto Henry Porter at the request of the 
company in earnest of his book called 
Two Angry Women of Abingdon the 
sum of forty shillings, and for the receipt 
of that money he gave me his faithful 
promise, that I should have all his books 
which he writ either himself or with any 
other which sum was paid the 28th of 
February, 1598.”’ 

An old play was occasionally remodelled 
and revived after it had been withdrawn 
temporarily from the stage. Henslowe 
“lent unto the company [the Lord Ad- 
miral’s | the 22d of November 1602 to pay 
unto William Bird and Samuel Rowley 
for their addition to Doctor Faustus [ origi- 
nally produced in 1588] the sum of four 
pounds.” 

Authors were frequently actors. Shake- 
speare is of course the most conspicuous 
example. ‘Tradition asserts that Ben 
Jonson was also an actor; and if an old 
ballad is to be trusted, Marlowe was at 
one time a player at the Curtain, and 
broke his leg while, performing on the 
stage. Plays were not infrequently written 
in collaboration by two or more authors. 
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John Fletcher and Francis* Beaumont are 
famous for this sort of literary partnership. 

About the year 1594, the London actors 
separated themselves into two great rival 
companies, — the Lord Chamberlain’s and 
the Lord Admiral’s. Six years later “ the 
Lords and the rest of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council” ordered that “there shall be 
about the city two houses and no more 
allowed to serve for the uses of the com- 
mon stage plays; of the which houses 
one shall be in Surrey, in that place which 
is commonly called the Bankside or 
thereabouts, and the other in Middlesex.” 
The Council Register, from which the 
foregoing extract is cited, further recites 
that the Fortune, then in course of con- 
struction, “shall be allowed to be one of 
the two houses, and namely for the house 
to be allowed in Middlesex for the com- 
pany of players belonging to the Lord 
Admiral,” and that their Lordships, “ for 
the other house to be allowed on the 
Surreyside, have permitted the servants 
of the Lord Chamberlain to make their 
own choice and that they have selected 
the Globe.” ‘The monopoly thus granted 
was not absolutely maintained, but with 
these two rival companies and their suc- 
cessors are associated the palmiest days 
of the Elizabethan and early Stuart stage. 

It is known that regularly licensed 
companies made provincial tours, and Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, in his “ Outlines of 
the Life of Shakespeare,” has given a list 
of the places which Burbadge’s company 
visited. Wholly distinct from these were 
the bands of strolling players who roved 
from town to town, giving performances 
in such places as they might find open 
to them, — “ barnstorming,” to use the 
theatrical slang of the present day. 
Against these all the rigor of the law was 
directed. In the act of 1572 they are 
indiscriminately classed with “ fencers, 
bearwards, jugglers, tinkers and pedlers,” 
and the same act provides that they 
“shall be adjudged and deemed rogues, 
vagabonds and sturdy beggars.” Stat- 
ute rogues’”’ is the official name given to 
these unfortunate wretches, who, in order 
to eke out a precarious livelihood, ran the 
risk on first conviction of being “ griev- 
ously whipped and burnt through the 
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the compass of an inch about manifesting 
. . « his roguish kind of life.” 

The members of a theatrical company 
or of “a cry of players,” to borrow Ham- 
let’s phrase, were divided into whole 
sharers, three-quarter sharers, half shar- 
ers, and hired men. The income from 
his profession of each one of these, 
with the exception of the last, was regu- 
lated by the receipts of the company to 
which he might belong. There is no 
method of computing that income in 
any particular case, as the value of a 
share in a theatrical troupe would de- 
pend upon such a variety of circum- 
stances. It may be inferred, however, 
that the possession of a single share in a 
good theatrical company was considered 
excellent pay for an actor. 
doubtless, were paid a fixed salary by 
the week. ‘The star or leading man of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s servants was 
Richard Burbadge ; that of the Lord Ad- 
miral’s, Edward Alleyn. ‘The versatility 
which was required of a star actor is in- 
dicated by the repertoire of Burbadge. 
His list of Shakespearian characters alone 
included Shylock, Richard III., Prince 
Henry, Henry V., Brutus, Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear, Macbeth and Coriolanus. 
Besides these, he acted in various plays 
by Ben Jonson, John Marston, Thomas 
Heywood and John Webster. 

The “articles” signed in 1613 by 
Robert Dawes, an actor, with Henslowe 
and Meade, the joint proprietors of Paris 
Garden, gives some curious hints of the 
professional life of an actor. Dawes 
bound himself to play for three years 
“tor and at the rate of one whole share 
according to the custom of players.” 
He further covenanted that he “shall 
and will at all times during the term duly 
attend all such rehearsals which shall be 
given publicly out,” or forfeit twelve- 
pence, and also to be “ready dressed to 
begin the play at three in the afternoon 
unless by six of the company he shall 
be licensed to the contrary,” or pay a 
penalty of ten shillings. Penalties were 
also to be imposed in two other cases, 
namely, ten shillings if he “shall happen 
to be overcome with drink by the judg- 
ment of four of the company,” and 
twenty shillings for failure to attend a 
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performance, “having no license or just 
excuse of sickness.’’ He was to forfeit, 
in addition, the large sum of forty pounds 
if he “quit the theatre with any part of the 
manager’s dresses or property, or if he be 
privy to any such misconduct in others.” 

Female parts were played by boys 
or young men. ‘The impersonators of 
such parts, by reason of their youth, 
would .scarcely be “sharers” the 
company, but they probably received 
more for their services than the ordinary 
“hired men.” In some cases, moreover, 
this class of performers may have been 
drafted from the apprentices who were 
regularly articled to eminent actors. 

Anterior to the Restoration, in only 
three instances, outside of court enter- 
tainments, did actresses appear upon the 
stage, —once at the Blackfriars in 1629, 
and twice at the Red Bull in the same 
year. The same company played on 
these three occasions, and seems to have 
heen composed exclusively of female per- 
formers, who were a French troupe and 
acted in their mother tongue. ‘Their 
appearance evoked fierce and indignant 
protests from the Puritans. Prynne in 
his “ Histriomastix”’ calls the performers 
“monsters,” and characterizes the per- 
formance as “an impudent, shameful, 
unwomanish, graceless . . attempt.’’ 
‘Thomas Brande, a zealous Puritan, in a 
letter dated Nov. 8, and presumably ad- 
dressed to Laud, at that time Bishop of 
london, expresses in jubilant terms his 
satisfaction at the hostile reception which 
they received: “Glad I am to say they 
were hissed, hooted pippin-pelted 
from the stage so that I do not think they 
will soon be ready to try the same again. 
Whether they had license for so doing | 
know not; but I do know that if they 
had license it were fit that the Master 
[of the Revels] be called to account for 
the same.” It is proven from the office 
book that they were properly licensed, 
and Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the 
Revels, on the occasion of their third 
performance, Dec. 14, 1629, at the Red 
Bull, generously remitted half the license 
fee of two pounds in consideration of the 
ill success of their previous ventures.’ 


1 The Puritans also strenuously objected to the custom 
of boys playing female parts, basing their objections upon 
a literal interpretation of Deuteronomy xxu. 5. 
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This outery against the appearance of 
actresses was only an incidental phase of 
the persistent Puritan hostility to the 
stage. ‘The clergy led the attack in ser- 
mons preached at Paul’s Cross, the his- 
toric canopied cross which stood on 
stone steps and was located at the north- 
east corner of the Cathedral churchyard. 
The Rev. John Stockwood, preaching 
there on Bartholomew’s Day, 1578, indig- 
nantly asks: “ Will not a filthy play with 
the blast of a trumpet sooner call thither 
a thousand than an hour’s tolling of a 
bell bring to the sermon a hundred?” 
The Rev. Mr. Spark in his rehearsal ser- 
mon at the Cross, April 29, 1579, is still 
more severe in his condemnation, call- 
ing plays and theatres “the nest of the 
levil and the sink of all sin.” 

The crusade, thus commenced in the 
pulpit, was quickly transferred to the press. 
Stephen Gosson, one of the “ two peni- 
tent reclaimed VDlay-Poets’”’ to whom 
Prynne alludes in his “ Histriomastix,”’ 
published in 1579 the ‘School of Abuse,” 
which he describes on the title-page as 


“qa pleasant invective against Poets, 
Piggs, Players, Jesters and such like 
rpillars of a Commonwealth.” John 


d, in his “Godly Exhortation,” calls 
the flags which floated from the tops of 
theatres to give notice of the commence- 
ment of the performance, “flags of defi- 
ance against God’; and the author of 
|ondon’s Lamentations for her Sins”’ 
deprecates that when churches were fall- 
ing into disuse and decay, “ yet even 
then, Oh Lord ! were the Theatres magni- 
fied and enlarged where Satan is served 
and sin secretly instilled if not openly 
profaned.” ‘lhe same complaint appears 
in an anonymous letter dated Jan. 15, 
1586, and addressed to Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, secretary to Queen Elizabeth: 
“When the bells toll to the Lecturer the 
trumpets sound to the Stages whereat the 
wicked faction of Rome” (a cant term 
for London) “ laugheth for joy while the 
godly weep for sorrow. Woe is me! the 
Playhouses are pestered the 
churches are naked ; at the one it is not 
possible to get a place, at the other void 
seats are plenty.” ‘The Corporation of 
the City of London steadily opposed 
dramatic performances within their juris- 
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diction, on the ground that “the playing 
of interludes and the resort to the same 

. are very hurtful in corruption of 
youth . . . and also great wasting both 
of the time and thrift of many poor peo- 
ple and great provoking of the wrath of 
God, the ground of all plagues.”’ 

But the most memorable monument 
of Puritan hostility to the stage is the 
“ Histriomastix, the Player’s-Scourge or 
Actor’s Tragedy,” written by William 
Prynne, and published in 1632. ‘The 
book consists of more than a thousand 
small quarto pages, “ extraordinarily 
stuffed with quotations of old authors,” 
and, with grim satire upon the plays 
which it attacks, distributed into parts, 
acts and scenes. ‘The treatise is an in- 
discriminate attack upon all dramatic 
compositions, ancient and modern, which 
the author insists originally came from the 
Devil and were practised by his instru- 
ments, “idolatrous infidels and the de- 
boisest (2. ¢., debauched) “ Pagans.’ No 
exceptions are made, and the circum- 
stance that “Shakespeare’s Plays are 
printed in the best Crown paper far pet- 
ter than most Bibles,” is cited as an } 
tration of the ungodly tastes of the ¢ 
Stage plays, the author insists, “‘ eterna 
damn men’s souls, . a fruit, a conse- 
quent with a witness, which should cause 
all Players, all Play-poets, all Play-haunt- 
ers to look about them”; and with true 
Puritan fondness for special providences, 
he detects in the casualties happening to 
theatres the judgment of God upon 
players and plays, citing “the sudden 
fearful burning, even to the ground, both 
of the Globe and Fortune playhouse, no 
man perceiving how these fires came.” 
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“WHEN BURBADGE PLAYED.” 


A robust expression of the author’s opin- 
ion concerning the appearance of the 
French company of actresses at Black- 
friars——a proceeding which, it is con- 
tended, is directly contrary to Scripture, 
for if St. Paul prohibits women to speak 
publicly in the church, “ dares then any 
Christian woman . . . to speak publicly 
on the stage ?’’—was construed as.a re- 
flection upon the queen, who in the year 
of publication of the “ Histriomastix,” 
acted in “ The Shepherd’s Paradise,” a 
pastoral performed at Whitehall. Prynne 
was summoned before the Star Chamber, 
although there is no reason to believe 
that any allusion to the queen was in- 
tended. ‘The book was condemned to 
be burnt, and the author was twice set in 
the pillory, where he lost parts of both 
ears, was fined £5,000, disbarred, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

The Puritan party was ultimately trium- 
phant. On Feb. 11, 1647, the famous or- 
dinance “for the suppressing of all Stage- 
Plays and Interludes”’ was passed. ‘That 
this ordinance was prompted in part, at 
east, by religious motives is indicated by 
that portion of the preamble which runs 
as follows: ‘‘ Whereas, the Acts of Stage- 
Plays, Interludes and common Plays, con- 
demned by ancient Heathens, and much 
less to be tolerated amongst professors of 
the Christian Religion, is the occasion 
of many and sundry great vices and dis- 
orders tending to the high provocation of 
God’s wrath and displeasure, etc.”’ After 
this ordinance the Elizabethan stage, 
which combined in unique fashion sim- 
plicity of representation with unrivalled 
literary excellence, passed forever out of 
sight. 
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THE CITY OF DULUTH. 


By S. A. Thompson. 


SETWEEN Columbian and 
= Canadian lands there 
<9}, lies a chain of giant 
lakes—a greater Med- 
iterranean of the West 
—stretching inward 
from old ocean’s shore 
for more than twice a 
thousand miles. ‘The western end of 
Lake Superior, westernmost as well as 
greatest of them all, is like the index 
finger of a mighty hand, 


‘Far pointing to the boundless West.’ 


At the head of navigation of the greatest 
lake, and of the greatest chain of lakes, 
in all the world, there stands, as on the 
finger tip of fate, the city of Duluth, the 


world. ‘The beaten tracks of commerce 
and of conquest lie close beside the 
shores of river, lake and sea. 

In former days, when rivers were the 
only roads, the portages were always points 
of great importance, especially those 
which marked the passage from one 
great system of navigation to another. 
Upon such portages the savage pitched 
his tent or built his straggling village, and 
upon those very sites great cities have 
grown up in later days. 

Out of the labyrinth of lakes and 
streams, in the forests of Northern Min- 
nesota, three mighty rivers flow, — the St. 
Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the Red 


er of the North. So close together 
their sources lie, that the flutter of a 


UNION DEPOT, 


farthest point inland from which a 
steamer ever sailed for foreign shores, 
—a seaport in the centre of a conti- 
nent.” 
To-day, as it has always been, Fate 
walks along the water courses of the 
327 


bird’s wing or the breath from the lips of 
a child may sometimes decide whether 
a falling snowflake shall finally find its 
way eastward to the Atlantic, southward 
to the Mexican Gulf, or northward to the 
icy waters of Hudson’s Bay. 
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The Grand Portage at the head of 
Lake Superior might well be called the 
central portage of the western world ; for 
from this starting point one might paddle 
a canoe to Alaska or to Florida, to Cali- 
fornia or to Labrador, and the aggregate 
of all the portages, great and small, which 
must be made in going from Duluth to 
either corner of the continent would not 
exceed a hundred miles. 

Occupying a- position so unique, it 
would be strange indeed if Fond du Lac, 
the point which is at once the head of 
the lake and the foot of the Grand 
Portage, did not have a history full of 
romantic interest and a wealth of legend 
and tradition, told and retold for centuries 
around the tepee fires. 

The great lake, which is more than 
one hundred and fifty miles across in its 
widest part, has an average width of less 
than twenty-five miles for perhaps a fifth 
of its length, and narrows to a trifle over 
ten at its western extremity. From the 
northern shore a remarkable peninsula, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


seven miles in length and having an 
average width of less than eight hundred 
feet, extends southward in a gentle curve. 
This wonderful natural breakwater, now 
called Minnesota Point, is composed of 
coarse shingle at its northern portion, 
which gradually shades down to fine 
sand toward the south. It was orginally 
covered with a dense growth of slender 
pine-trees, many of which are still stand- 
ing. Behind this protecting point, se- 
cure and sheltered in the wildest storm, 
is a beautiful bay, a mile in width and 
seven miles long. Another sandy poiat 
some three miles in length extends north- 
ward from the southern shore. Back of 
this lies another bay, which perpetuates 
the name of Father Allouez, one of the 
earliest Jesuit missionaries who pene- 
trated the wilds of the Northwest. Through 
the narrow space between Minnesota and 
Wisconsin Points the waters of the St. 
Louis and Nemadji Rivers flow into the 
lake. A mile to the west of Minnesota 
Point another sandy peninsula, fifteen 
hundred feet in width and a 
mile and a half long, now 
known as Rice’s Point, pro- 
jects southward, and, oddly 
enough, another point comes 
up to meet it from the south. 
Back of these two points is 
a bay three miles long and 
half as wide, bounded at its 
western end by Grassy Point, 
the third of these singular 
peninsulas thrown out from 
the north shore, although this 
last is marshy rather than 
sandy. Above this point 
there is a series of placid 
bays and quiet river reaches, 
winding in and out amid 
a maze of wooded islands, 
which extends for twenty 
miles or more. ‘Then the 
hills come crowding close 
and closer to the water’s 
edge, and through a gorge 
where the rocks are tossed 
and twisted into indescribable 
confusion the river comes 
rushing and roaring down 
from the table-land which lies 
nearly eight hundred feet 
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SOME OF DULUTRA'S GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


above the teve: of the lake, dropping five 
hundred feet in.the last ten miles ina 
bewildering succession of foaming rapids 
and tumultuous falls. It is a sight to 
delight the soul of an artist, but to fill the 
heart of the navigator with despair ; and 
it is the toilsome path lying between 
Fond du Lac and the head of the Dalles 
which in other days was known as the 
Grand Portage.’ 
According to the traditions of the 
Chippeways, or Ojibways as they gen- 
erally call themselves, the home of their 
race was for many generations on the 
shores of the Atlantic, near the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. But the same im- 
pulse which has kept the white race mov- 
ing ever westward seems to have been 
in operation also among the savage races 
of the New World. The Chippeways 
moved westward, establishing their head- 
quarters first at the present site of Mon- 
treal, and later on the eastern shores of 
Lake Huron. Again they moved, and 
for many generations their principal vil- 
lage stood by the rapids at the outlet of 
Lake Superior. Here the migratory 
movement was separated into two streams, 
one going, unopposed, along the northern 
shore of Lake Superior, while the other 
moved slowly westward along the south- 
ern shore, every inch of progress being 
won in ceaseless bloody conflict with the 


*There were two Grand Portages in what is now 
known as Minnesota. That around the falls of Pigeon 
River is still called by that name. 


Sacs and Foxes and their allies, the still 
more savage Sioux. ‘This warfare ended 
only thirty years ago, when the Sioux 
were driven out of Minnesota after the 
massacre of New Ulm. ‘The Sioux were 
slowly driven back, and the Chippeways 
lighted their central council fire on the 
island of La Pointe in Chequamegon Bay, 
opposite Bayfield, Wis. ‘This was prob- 


-ably four hundred years ago, or about 


the time Columbus sailed on the voyage 
which resulted in the discovery of the 
New World. A remnant of the Chippe- 
ways occupies to this day a reservation, 
called La Pointe, a few miles from Ash- 
land, Wis., not far from the island which 
was so long the home of the tribe. 

The date when the first Chippeway 
pitched his wigwam permanently at Fond 
du Lac cannot be fixed, but tradition has 
carefully preserved his name, which was 
Wa-me-gis-ug-o. He was followed by 
others, who occupied the islands in the 
river for greater security, and repelled all 
the attacks of the Sioux until, grown 
stronger by the possession of firearms se- 
cured from the traders, they attacked and 
completely destroyed the Sioux villages 
at Mille Lacs and Sandy Lake. 

There is a vague rumor that four 
French traders, whose names are un- 
known, reached the head of Lake Supe- 
rior as earlyas 1640. It is known that 
in 1641 twopriests were at the Sault, where 
they found two thousand Chippeways. 
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Bancroft says in his eloquent chapter on 
Jesuit missions: “ Thus did the religious 
zeal of the French bear the cross to the 
banks of the Ste. Mary and the shores of 
Lake Superior, and look wistfully toward 
the home of the Sioux in the valley of 
the Mississippi, five years before the 
apostle Eliot had addressed the tribe of 
Indians that dwelt within six miles of 
Boston Harbor.” But so far as authen- 
tic records go, the first white men to 
reach the head of Lake Superior were 
Medard Chouart, known as Sieur Gro- 
selliers, and Pierre d’Esprit, called Sieur 


ENDION SCHOOL, 


Radisson. Groselliers 
came from France to 
Canada in 1641, when 
but sixteen years old, 
and five years later 
penetrated to the 
eastern shore of Lake 
Huron, where he bar- 
tered with the natives 
for furs. He was mar- 
ried in Montreal, in 1647, to Helen, 
widow of Claude Etienne, and daughter 
of a pilot named Abraham Martin, whose 
baptismal name is preserved in the plains 
of Abraham, made famous by the death of 
Wolfe in 1759. She died in 1658, and his 
second wife was Marguerite Hayet Radis- 
son, sister of his companion in the ex- 
ploration of Lake Superior. In the sum- 
mer of 1659 they arrived at the Chippeway 
village at La Pointe, and hearing that 
some of the Hurons, with whom Grosel- 
liers had traded some years before, driven 
westward by the [roquois, had settled to 


LINCOLN SCHOOL, 


the south of Lake Superior, they went to 
visit them. Journeying northward from 
the home of the Hurons, they passed 
the winter of 1659-60 among the Sioux 
villages in the Mille Lacs region. From 
the Sioux they heard of the Mississippi, 
but there is no record that they pushed 
far enough west to reach its banks. 

Leaving the Sioux villages on the ap- 
proach of spring, they came to the head 
of Lake Superior, and after passing the 
spring and early summer in trading along 
the shores of the lake, they returned to 
Montreal on the sixteenth day of August, 
accompanied by three hundred Chippe- 
ways and sixty canoes loaded with valu- 
able furs. 

They started back again in a few days, 
and on the 15th of October went into 
camp, probably on Chequamegon Bay, 
where they spent the winter. ‘Lhe fol- 


LONGFELLOW SCHOOL, 


lowing summer Groselliers went up on 
the northwest shore of Lake Superior 
and, crossing over from Lake Nepigon to 
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HIGH SCHOOL, 


some streams northward, at length reached 
the shores of Hudson Bay, returning 
again to Montreal in May, 1662. Both 
Groselliers and Radisson were Hugue- 
nots; and having some difficulty with 
their acquaintances in Montreal, Grosel- 
liers returned to Paris, whence he pres- 
ently went to London, where he met a 
nephew of the ill-fated Charles I. From 
this meeting, in which Groselliers told 
enthusiastically of the wealth that might 
be gained by trading in fur, and spoke 
also of the possibility of finding the 
much-desired northwest passage to India, 
resulted the formation of the Hudson 
Bay Company. 

In 1665 four Frenchmen, whose names 
have not come down to us, visited the 
Sioux of Minnesota, coming by the way 
of the west end of Lake Superior. Later 
in the same year they returned from Mon- 
treal, accompanied by Father Allouez, 
for whom a bay at the head of the lake 
is named. 

To extend the power of France, to 
control the trade in furs, and to save the 
souls of the heathen, were the three great 
objects of the French in America. ‘To 


the head of Lake Superior came first the 
trader, then the priest, and third the 
soldier in the person of the Sieur Duluth, 


‘for whom the city of Duluth is named. 


The great convocation which was held 
at Sault Ste. Marie, in 1671, cemented 
the friendship of the French and Chippe- 
ways in lasting bonds. Standing there 
amid the representatives of all the scat- 
tered tribes who had assembled at his 
call, Sieur de St. Lusson planted the 
standard of his king and entered into a 
solemn treaty which assured a cordial 
welcome to the French traders in all the 
country of the Chippeways. But beyond 
the country of the Chippeways to the 
west of Lake Superior lay the country of 
the fierce Dakotas. ‘They lived in a land 
abounding in the choicest furs, and Gro- 
selliers and Radisson and other traders 
who had met them brought back stories 
of a mighty river, which it was thought 
might flow to the Gulf of California and 
furnish the long-sought western passage 
to the eastern world. 

To make peace between the warring 
tribes; to open a way for trader and 
missionary ; to find the great river whose 
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discovery would not only put the road 
to India in possession of the French, 
but also give them such control of the 
continent that they might hope to drive 
the hated English even from its eastern 
shores,-—it was an ambition nothing 
less than this which sent the young Du- 
luth to meet the unknown dangers of the 
wilderness. 

The exact date and place of his birth 
and of his death and the spelling of his 
name are matters of dispute. Benjamin 
Sulte, an eminent 
historiographer of 
Ottawa, has re- 
cently completed a 
life of Duluth, and 
in this it is stated 
that he was born in 


é 
—__ 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 


1649 at St. Germain en Lage, a small 
town fifteen miles northwest of Paris. 
His name has been variously spelled, as 
de Lhut, de Lud, du Luth, and it appears 
in a document signed June 17, 1700, as 
Daniel Crisolon, sieur Dulhut; but it has 
become customary to write it as Daniel 
Greysolon, Sieur du Luth. He _ had 
already made two visits to Canada when 
he is found bearing a soldier’s part in 


the wars of the Franche-Comte in 1672. 
After the great battle of Seneffe he 
again returned to the New World, and be- 
gan immediate preparations to put into 
execution the plans of exploration he 
had formed years before. Leaving Mon- 
treal Sept. 1, 1678, in company with 
seven Frenchmen, and three Indians who 
had been given him as slaves, he pushed 
on to the head of Lake Superior, crossed 
the Grand Portage, and on July 2 planted 
the lilies of France in Izatys, the chief 
village of the Sioux, on the shore of Lake 
Mille Lacs. He received a friendly 
greeting, and pushed on some four hun- 
dred miles farther to the north and west, 
visiting Lake Winnipeg before returning. 

Wherever he went he invited the In- 
dians to a great council, to be held at 
the head of Lake Superior. 
The invitation was accepted, 
and on Sept. 15, 1679, repre- 
sentatives of all the tribes in 
the Northwest assembled at 
the Grand Portage,—the first 
friendly meeting of Sioux and 
Chippeways on record. Du- 
luth’s success was all that he 
could have desired; a gen- 
eral peace was declared, and 
inter-tribal marriages were 
celebrated, to make it more 
lasting and secure. Duluth 
spent the winter among the 
Sioux, returning again to Fond 
du Lac in June, 1680, break- 
ing more than a _ hundred 
beaver dams on the way. He 
passed up the Brule and por- 
taged across to the St. Croix, 
down which he went to the 
Mississippi. Here he was 
met with the astounding in- 
telligence that Father Henne- 
pin and two companions were 
held as captives by the Sioux at a point 
three hundred miles distant, which was 
probably Mille Lacs. Without a moment's 
hesitation, Duluth started to the rescue of 
the priest whom he had last seen on the 
battle-field of Seneffe, in Belgium, six 
years before. With only his four com- 
panions, he went boldly into the midst of 
the Sioux warriors, contemptuously re- 
fused the presents with which they sought 
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to allay his anger, and with flashing eyes 
upbraided them for their treachery, and 
demanded the instant release of the cap- 
tives, which was granted. After a short 
stay with these Indians, Duluth started 
again for Fond du Lac, taking Hennepin 
and. his companions with him, and soon 
after returned to Michilimackinac. His 
plans for further explorations were cut 
short by the accusation that he had en- 
gaged in the fur trade contrary to law, — 
an accusation which he instantly started 
to face, setting out for Montreal across the 
ice March 29, 1681. It is foreign to the 
purposes of this article to follow further 
the fascinating story of his life. He had 
brought peace to warring tribes and 
opened the land of the fierce Dakotas to 
his countrymen. He had found the 
great river, but it was reserved for others 
to prove that it did not flow to 
the Pacific, and to establish its 
identity with the Mississippi. In 
later years he held command of 
more than one important post by 
which the way of the English to 
the upper lakes was barred. Both 
by his explorations and as a sol- 
dier he did splendid service for 
his king, and aided largely in per- 
fecting the title by which at 

one time France held all the , 


- - 


THE LYCEUM ENTRANCE, 


magnificent territory from the mouths of 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi to 
the source of the Missouri. But, so far 
as the record shows, he never again saw 


the site of the city which now bears his 
name. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1763 the 
whole lake region passed from the French 
to the English, who apparently lost no 
time in entering the fur trade. Jona- 
than Carver, who was at the head of the 
lake in the latter part of July, 1767, was 
accompanied by a trader named God- 
dard, who was on his way to a rendezvous 
of English traders at the Grand Portage 
on Pigeon River, and speaks of an Eng- 
lish trading post on Minnesota Point. In 
a map engraved in London in 1778 to 
illustrate “ Carver’s ‘l'ravels,” the present 
site of Duluth is marked Boston. This 
name was probably given by the French, 
who began by calling the people of New 
England, Bostonnais, from their chief 
city, and seem finally to have applied 


THE LYCEUM, 


F the name to all the 

English in the New 
World wherever they 
were found. 

The Northwest Fur 
| Company was organ- 
| ized in 1783; and 

early in November, 
1784, Alexander Kay, 
with a Frenchman named J. B. Penault 
as clerk, arrived at Fond du Lac in the 
interest of that company. On _ Spirit 
Lake, a few miles below, he passed a 
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ible 


SPALDING HOTEL, 


trading post kept by a Frenchman namea 
Default, and on the Grand Portage he met 
an associate named Harris; and together 
they went on westward. ‘Their expedition 
was a failure, partly owing to the drunken- 
ness of the principals, but partly also 
from the fact that the Chippeways never 
lost their love for the French, and 
never acquired any for the English. It 
was good policy, therefore, that led this 
company, composed of Scotch and Eng- 
lish residents of Montreal, to send hither 
in 1792 John Baptiste Cadotte, a de- 
scendant of a certain Cadeau who came 
to the Sault in 1671 in the retinue of 
the French envoy, St. Lusson, and who 


was legally married to a Chippeway 


wife. Cadotte pene- 
trated the country of 
the Dakotas, and his 
report was of such a 
nature that the com- 
pany at once built a 
stockade and estab- 
lished a permanent 
post at Fond du Lac, 
of which Cadotte 
was given charge 
on shares. He re- 
mained here many 
years, earning great 
profits for the com- 
pany and amassing a 
fortune for himself. 


The territory about the head 
of Lake Superior passed from 
the possession of England to 
that of the United States as 
a result of the Revolutionary 
War, became a part of the 
Northwest Territory in 1787, 
and a portion of the terri- 
tory of Indiana in 1800. The 
treaty of 1796 reserved the 
right to trade with the Indians 
in its territory exclusively to 
citizens of the United States, 
but the fur trade remained in 
English hands until after the 


} . War of 1812. Driven out of 


its most profitable territory, 

and finding it hopeless to 

compete with the Hudson Bay 

Company on Canadian soil, 

the Northwest Fur Company 
was merged in its great rival in 1819. 
In 1818 the American Fur Company, 
which consisted principally of John Jacob 
Astor, commenced operations in the 
Chippeway country. The solid hewed- 
log structure which constituted the head- 
quarters of the “ Department of Fond du 
Lac” for so many years, and in which no 
inconsiderable portion of the foundation 
for the present colossal fortune of the 
Astors was laid, was sufficiently preserved 
to do duty as a cow stable until two or 
three years ago. 

The first attempt at agriculture in what 
is now the state of Minnesota was made 
in connection with this post in 1820. 
According to Schoolcraft, about four acres 
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were put under cultivation, and there 
was raised a good crop of potatoes and 
garden vegetables and a fair crop of corn. 
This preceded by three years the experi- 
ment of Lieut. Camp at Fort Snel- 
ling. On July 5 of the same year Gov. 
Lewis Cass, of Michigan, arrived at Fond 
du Lac on his way to visit the Sioux on 
the Upper Mississippi, under the auspices 
of the United States government. 

Govs. Clark of Missouri and Cass 
of Michigan called a conference of Sioux 
and Chippeways at Prairie du Chien, 
Aug. 19, 1825, in the hopes of promot- 
ing more peaceful relations between these 
tribes by a division of the hunting grounds 
between them. A formal 
treaty was ratified at Fond 
du Lac, Aug. 5,1826. On 
July 28 of that year, Gov. 
Cass and T. L. McKen- 
ney, as commissioners for 
the United States, with a 


military escort, approached 


CHESTER TERRACE, 


Fond du Lac in barges, with colors fly- 
ing, and the first band of music that 
ever visited the head of the lake, waking 
the echoes with the strains of “ Hail 
Columbia” ! 

In June, 1832, Henry R. Schoolcraft 
reached Fond du Lac at the head of an 
expedition undertaken under the auspices 
of the Secretary of War, for the double 
purpose of exploration and vaccination, 
smallpox having made fearful ravages 
among the Indians. ‘The party included 
a surgeon, a Presbyterian missionary, an 
interpreter, twenty voyageurs, and eleven 
soldiers. At Fond du Lac they met Mr. 
Aitkin, chief of the American Fur Com- 
pany’s “ Department of Fond du Lac,” 
with twenty clerks and the mén engaged 
by them, who were about to start on their 


regular summer trip to MacKinac. Seven 
large MacKinac boats loaded with furs 
were sent eastward on this occasion, but 
the centre of the fur trade had passed 
away from the head of the lake. Fond 
du Lac was still an important post and 
the scene of a great rendezvous spring 
and fall, but the headquarters of the de- 
partment had been transferred to Sandy 
Lake. 

On Sept. 11, 1834, while on his way 
to Leech Lake to establish a mission, the 
Presbyterian preacher mentioned above, 
Rev. Wm. ‘T. Boutwell, was married at 
Fond du Lac to Hester Crooks, the 
daughter of Ramsey Crooks, a noted In- 
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dian trader, and a Chippeway 
mother. The following year 
another Presbyterian mission- 
ary, Edward F. Ely, finding 
his work at Sandy Lake un- 
satisfactory, removed to Fond du Lac, 
where he remained until 1839, when the 
Chippeways temporarily left this region. 
They did not stay away long, and in 1841 
we find a Methodist mission at this his- 
toric spot. This mission school was 
maintained for some ten years or more. 
In 1849 it was in charge of Rev. J. W. 
Holt and wife, and had an enrolment of 
twenty-eight, with an average attendance 
of fifteen. 

On Aug. 3, 1847, Hon. Henry M. 
Rice of St. Paul, and Isaac A. Ver- 
planck of Buffalo, as United States com- 
missioners, made a treaty at Fond du 
Lac with Po-go-ne-shik, or Hole-in-the- 
day, second head chief of the Chip- 
peways, by which a large tract of land 
on the Mississippi was ceded to the 
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government; but the Indian title to the 
site of Duluth was not extinguished until 
Feb. 10, 1855. And so we come to the 
history of the settlement and growth of 
Duluth, — a settlement which was made 
by men many of whom are still living, and 


In 1852 George R. Stunty came to the 
head of the lake to survey the boundary 
line between the state of Wisconsin and 
the territory of Minnesota. ‘The follow- 
ing year he selected one hundred and 
sixty acres at the extreme southern end 
of Minnesota Point under a trader’s 
license. During the winter he oper- 
ated a small sawmill on Iron 
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a growth which has all been included 
in a period of less than forty years. 

The first settlement of what is now 
the business portion of the city was made 
in the spring of 1851, when George E. 
Nettleton and J. B. Culver, who had con- 
ducted an Indian trading post at Fond du 
Lac during the previous winter, selected 
claims of one hundred and sixty acres 
each. ‘These claims, taken under an act 
of Congress relating to trading posts, 
were on and near the base of Minnesota 
Point. The log shanty put up by Nettle- 
ton in that year was the first building 
erected in what may be called the modern 
period. It stood somewhere near the 
middle of the block bounded by Superior 
and First Streets and First and Second 
Avenues East, not far from the present 
site of the Masonic Temple. In this 
building Nettleton engaged for a time in 
the fur trade ; but feeling insecure among 
the Indians, he moved to St. Paul. 


River, some miles down the south shore, 
and in 1854 built the first dock at the 
head of Lake Superior. ‘This was only a 
few hundred feet from the extreme end of 
the Point, which was the only place in the 
harbor available for a steamboat landing, 
the natural channel of the river running 
close to the shore. Goods landed on this 
dock were taken across the bay to Su- 
perior or up the bay to the future site of 
Duluth in small boats. Mr. Stunty is 


‘still living in Duluth, hale and hearty, and 


actively engaged in the exercise of his 
profession; he has probably made a 
larger proportion of government land 
surveys in Northern Minnesota than any 
other person. 

In the spring of 1854 George E. Net- 
tleton and J. B. Culver returned to look 
after their claims, and in connection with 
William Nettleton and Orrin W. Rice se- 
cured possession, under traders’ rights, of 
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the entire water front between Minnesota 
and Rice’s Points. By the treaty of La 
Pointe, which was signed in September, 
1854, the Indian title to the lands on the 
north shore was extinguished ; and in the 
two following years a large number of 
additional claims were selected which, 
perforce, were held for a time under 
squatters’ rights, as no surveys had as 
yet been made by the government. ‘The 
first election in what was then simply the 
“ North Shore voting precinct ’’ was held 
on the second ‘Tuesday of October, 1855, 
in Nettleton’s log shanty, the only issue 
presented being the choice of a delegate 
to Congress from the territory of Minne- 
sota. A large proportion of the voters 
at this election actually lived in Superior 
(which had been located in 1853 and 
platted a year later), while claiming resi- 
dence in Minnesota by reason of being 
squatters on their unsurveyed claims. ‘The 
county of St. Louis was organized in 
1856, the act defining its boundaries 
giving the governor power to appoint the 
various county officers. At the first 
meeting of the Board of Commissioners, 
Jan. 4, a resolution was passed locating 
the county seat on Nettleton’s claim. 
Three years later 
Oneota had grown 
strong enough to 
elect a majority of 
the county officers, 
and the county 
seat was tempora- 
rily removed to that 
town site,—an easy 
matter to do, as it 
was not until 1872 
that any county of- 
ficer except the reg- 
ister of deeds did 
business enough to 
warrant a separate 
office. At the sec- 
ond meeting of the 
board, Jan. 19, six 
school districts 
were created; and 
at their third meet- 
ing, April 5, four 
townships were 
formed, one of 
which was the town- 


ship of Duluth. The plat of Upper and 
Lower Duluth, which occupied the base 
of Minnesota Point, was filed for record 
on May 26 of that year. ‘The name was 
chosen at a gathering convened for that 
purpose on Minnesota Point. After a 
picnic dinner, the afternoon was spent 
in a discussion, which was_ prolonged 
without result until near sunset. Mrs. 
Fannie L. Stone, in a recent article, says 
concerning the naming of the future city : 
** Resource was about exhausted, when 
Rev. J. G. Wilson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
contrary to the informality which had 
hitherto characterized the proceedings, 
rose to his feet and asked attention. In 
a few well-chosen words he recited the 
history of the spot where they then were, 
so far as it was known at that time, and 
suggested that the future city might well 
be named for the discoverer of Minne- 
sota. No sooner had the name ‘ Duluth’ 
left his lips than his listeners broke into 
unanimous applause. Originality was 
gained, euphony appeased, and fancy 
satisfied. . . . Stirred by a common im- 
pulse, that little handful of men and 
women sprang to their feet and drank 
long and deep to the new-named city 
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of their imaginations, as if, indeed, they 
had settled a most momentous question.”’ 
In the same year (1856) the town sites 
of Portland, Oneota and Fond du Lac 
were platted. Among the pioneers of 
Oneota was the family of Merritts, whose 
name in these later days has become in- 
dissolubly connected with the develop- 
ment of the great Mesaba iron range. 
The venerable mother of the family is 
still living with one 
of her sons, but a 
little way from the ~~ 
old homestead, 
where, in a house 
now lighted by in- , 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL, 


candescent electric lamps, I have heard 
her tell of the year when, for seven 
weeks, before the opening of navigation, 
the sole dependence of the little commu- 
nity for light was upon such candles as 
could be made from the grease which she 
had saved from her cooking, hardened 
with a little alum. 

It is both amusing and pathetic to 
look back upon the schemes, the strug- 
gles, and the bitter rivalries of the pro- 
prietors of the various town sites on the 
north shore, each striving to build the 
future city on his particular plat. One 
thing they had in common, and but one, 
and that was hatred of Superior City, 
across the bay, in Wisconsin; none of 
them seem to have dreamed that Fate 
had planned a destiny for the head of the 
lake great and broad enough to include 
all the town sites on both sides of the 
bay. 

A steam sawmill was built in Duluth 
in 1856, and another in Oneota; and 
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early in the following year a good-sized 
hotel was erected, and work begun on 
a dock, offices and warehouse on the 
north shore. Every one looked for great 
growth and continued prosperity, when 
the financial panic of 1857 crushed the 
life out of all plans for city building at 
the head of the lake, and almost every 
one left who could get away. ‘The 
breaking out of the war prevented the 
recovery which might other- 
wise have come. 

jen In 1869 there came a sud- 

den awakening, and a growth 
was begun which in four years’ 
time carried the population 
from less than one 
hundred to more 
than five thousand 
souls. Years be- 
fore Congress had 
made a grant of 
lands to the state, 
which were to be 
given to some 
company which 
should build a rail- 
road connecting 
the head of navi- 
gation on the Mis- 
sissippi with the 
head of Lake Superior. A charter had 
been granted for such a road in 1861, 
and it was the insertion of five words in 
that charter— secured through an appeal 
to the state pride of the legislators by the 
pioneers of Duluth —which centred the 
activity, when it came, on this side of the 
bay, and left Superior to slumber undis- 
turbed until near twenty years later. 
These five words made it necessary for 
the railroad company, in order to earn its 
land grant, to build to the head of Lake 
Superior “in the state of Minnesota.” 
Some work had been previously done on 
the Lake Superior and Mississippi (now 
St. Paul and Duluth) road, at the southern 
end; but in 1869 work was begun at 
Duluth with funds furnished by Jay 
Cooke. ‘The first railway train entered 
Duluth, Aug. 11,1870. <A few days before, 
the first instalment of material had ar- 
rived for the construction of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and a few days later the 
first shipments of wheat and flour were 
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made by lake, the small beginnings of a 
business now grown to such large propor- 
tions. 

The natural channel of the St. Louis 
River ran diagonally across: the bay 
from the end of Rice’s Point to the 
extremity of Minnesota Point, and these 
two places were the only ones where 
there was the necessary combination of 
deep water and shelter for steamboat 
landings. But the bulk of the popula- 
tion was at the base of Minnesota Point, 
and the railway terminus was located on 
the lake shore just outside of the Point. 
The first attempt to create a harbor 
for Duluth was made by throwing out 
a breakwater froma | 
little rocky cape ly- f 
ing perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile to the 
east of Minnesota 
Point. This work 
was undertaken 
jointly by the city 
and the railway, and 
after some $50,000 
had been expended, 
the government as- 
sumed control of it. 
It was carried out 
some twelve hun- 
dred feet, and the 
little space to which 
it gave shelter con- 
stituted the only 
harbor of Duluth 
during 1870 and 
1871. Here were 
built the railway 
docks and ware- CHURCH. 
houses and the first 
grain elevator at the head of the lake. 
While still incomplete the breakwater was 
almost totally destroyed Nov. 13, 1873, 
by what has ever since been known as 
“the big storm.” 

So rapid was the increase of population 
and business, that the breakwater had 
scarcely been begun when it was seen 
that the harbor thus created would be 
totally inadequate to the demands which 
would soon be made upon it. As soon, 
therefore, as the government had taken 
the breakwater off their hands, the city 
and the railway company, still acting 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 


jointly, began to cut a canal across Min- 
nesota Point about half a mile from the 
mainland. ‘This work, which was begun 
in the-fall of 1870, drove the people of 
Superior to desperation. They had based 
their hopes of supremacy partly on the 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, 


PILGRIM CHURCH, 


fact that Superior had a level site while 
Duluth lay on a hillside, but mainly on 
the fact that Superior lay close to the 


| 
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natural entrance to the harbor, while Du- 
luth lay at the other end of the bay, with 
seven miles of shallow water between. 
When Duluth began to make an artificial 
entrance into the bay, Superior induced 
the United States to institute proceedings 
for an injunction, ‘This was asked on the 
ground that the cutting would divert the 
waters of the St. Louis River from their 
natural channel, and thereby injure the 
works under construction by the govern- 
ment at the river’s mouth. ‘The appli- 
cation was argued May 24, 1871, before 
Hon. Samuel F. Miller of the United 
States Supreme Court, at ‘Topeka, Kan., 
who ordered that a provisional injunc- 
tion should be issued forthwith by the 
clerk of the United States Circuit Court 
for the District of Minnesota. As soon 
as this decision was made known by tele- 
graph, every 
man, woman 
and child in 
Duluth, who 
was able to dig 
with anything 
from a fire 
shovel up, 
turned out and 
worked days, 


ice. 


nights and Sunday to complete the canal. 
The injunction was issued at St. Paul, 
June 9, by Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase ; but before it could be served the 
waters of the lake and bay had found 
a new connection through the Duluth 
Canal. The canal was not in condition 
for use, however, and further work was 
stopped until the city gave a bond for 
the construction of a water-tight dike 
from Rice’s Point to Minnesota Point. 
Litigation was continued at every possible 
point by the people of Superior; and the 
Supreme Court of the United States finally 
ordered the canal to be filled up unless the 
dike should be completed and accepted 
by the government engineers within six 
weeks from the date of the order! It 
was midwinter (1871-2); the ice on 
the bay was from two to three feet thick ; 
aside from the great cost of 
the undertaking, which had 
to be provided for, there was 
no suitable lumber or timber 
on hand, and the sawmill was 
in winter quarters. It was 
under such conditions as 
these that a mile of water- 
tight dike was ordered to be 
built in six weeks! It was 
not supposed by those who 
procured the issuance of this 
order that it was possible for 
the task to be accomplished. 
But Duluth’s blood was up. 
The axemen went into the 
woods, the saws in the little 
mill began to sing, and 
soon the timbers were being 
formed into cribs out on the 
These were loaded with sufficient stone 


ALONG THE TERRACE DRIVE. 


to sink them, the filling finished with sand, and 
a train-load of rejoicing citizens, shouting in 
unison with the scream of the whistle, crossed 
the completed dike thirty-six hours before the 
six weeks’ time was done. ‘The ridiculous part 
of the affair was that the people of Superior 
found the dike badly in their way, and after 
several unsuccessful attempts to blow it up, 
sought and secured from the courts an order 
for its removal on the ground that it was an 
obstruction to navigation ! 

Flushed with their victory, the people of 
Duluth branched out in all directions, inaugu- 
rating new enterprises by the score, good, bad 
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and indifferent. ‘There was great rejoic- 
ing when Jay Cooke agreed to place the 
bonds of the Northern Pacific. He con- 
sented to do this only after he had had 
examinations made which convinced him 
beyond a doubt of the great resources of 
the country through which the 
road was to run. It was a 
copy of the map issued by Jay 
Cooke, embodying the results 
of these examinations, which 


A GROUP OF RESIDENCES. 


was used by Proctor Knott in his famous 
speech on Duluth in Congress in 1871. 
Negotiations had been completed in 
London and the papers had all been 
drawn, the signing of which two days 
later would have placed $50,000,000 to 
the credit of Mr. Cooke. ‘This would 
have insured the immediate construction 
of the Northern Pacific and made the 
history of Duluth and the Northwest very 
different from what it has been. Among 
other things Mr. Cooke had arranged for 
the cession of a corner of Wisconsin to 
Minnesota, so that the whole head of the 
lake could be brought under one muni- 
cipal government. But Duluth’s time 
had not yet fully come. In the brief in- 
terval between the drawing of the papers 
and the date set for their signature, like 
a clap of thunder from a cloudless sky 
came the declaration of war against Ger- 
many by Napoleon III. ‘The failure of 
Jay Cooke ushered in the panic of 1873, 
and once more Duluth’s star of hope 
went out in darkness. City and citizens 


alike were bankrupt. The city, indeed, 
had been too lavish with its bonuses. 
Bonds had been voted right and left, 
$50,000 to the railroad, $25,000 to a 
citizens’ dock, $30,000 to a blast furnace 
(the ore for which was brought from Mar- 


quette),etc., in addition to the cost of 
the canal and dike. ‘Two thirds of the 
population went away, and utter stagna- 
tion succeeded the feverish activity of the 
four preceding years. ‘There were some 
signs of returning life following the re- 
sumption of specie payments in 1879, 
but the census of 1880 found a popula- 
tion of but 3,470. In 1881, however, 
coincident with the rapid settlement of 
the Red River valley, and the opening of 
the. enlarged Sault canal, began the re- 
markable growth which, from such small 
beginnings and in so short a time, has 
produced the present city of Duluth with 
its great commercial interests and a pop- 
ulation little if any short of 60,000 
souls. 

The Northwest is the home of the 
famous “‘ No. 1 Hard” spring wheat, and 
Duluth first came into commercial prom- 
inence as a wheat market. Receipts of 
wheat, which were but 556,783 bushels 
in 1880, rose to 19,558,586 in 1886, and 
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to 41,430,362 in 1893. Wheat ship- 
ments reached their highest point in 
1892, when 46,660,572 bushels were sent 
out. Shipments for 1893 were nearly 
thirteen million bushels less, the decrease 
being due partly to the smaller crop, but 
mainly to the development of the milling 
industry, the mills at the head of the 
lake having produced 2,087,793 barrels 
of flour last year. The Duluth Imperial 
mill is the largest flour mill in the world, 
having a daily capacity of 6,500 barrels. 
In addition to the flour produced locally, 
there were received 5,000,865 barrels 
from mills at Minneapolis and other 
interior points, the total shipments of 
flour amounting to 6,237,331 barrels. 
As Duluth has an advantage of fifteen 
cents per barrel over Minneapolis in the 
cost of producing and shipping flour, it 
is not strange that the capacity of the 
mills at the head of the lake (including 
both Duluth and Superior) has increased 
from 150 barrels to 20,000 in less than 
five years. It will be strange if Minne- 
apolis is not compelled in a few years to 
take second place as a milling city. The 
total storage capacity of the elevators, 
exclusive of elevators connected with 
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flour mills, is 25,950,000 bushels. Some 
of these elevators are in Superior, but 
are properly included in the Duluth 
elevator capacity, as the only offices of 
the companies are in the Duluth Board 
of Trade, and all grain is received and 
shipped under Minnesota state inspec- 
tion. 

The manufacture of lumber is another 


‘of the principal industries of Duluth, and 


one which has had a remarkable develop- 
ment within the last few years. ‘There are 
at present eight mills in the city having a 
combined capacity of 135,000,000 feet 
per annum,—a capacity which is doubled 
when the mills are run day and night, as 
is usual in the busy season. One of 
these mills is among the largest in the 
country, having a capacity of 80,000,000 
feet per annum. ‘The lumber docks 
connected with it are 2,500 feet in length, 
affording room for the storage of 22,000,- 
ooo feet of lumber. The company has 
a logging railroad nearly twenty miles in 
length and owns 450,000,000 feet of 
standing pine. The greatest body of 
white pine in the world is in Northern 
Minnesota. Great forests of hard-wood 
timber are also close at hand, the utiliza- 
tion of which has already begun, in the 
manufacture of refrigerators, furniture, 
hard-wood finish, etc. Numerous plan- 
ing mills and sash, door and _ blind facto- 
ries make use of the pine, and both pine 
and hard wood, as well as iron, are used 
by a large concern which builds railway 
cars. Minnesota produces more iron 
ore than Pennsylvania, ranking third in 
the United States, being surpassed only 
by Michigan and Alabama. All this iron 
ore is produced in St. Louis County, 
which lacks but a few square miles of 
being as large as Connecticut and Rhode 
Island together, and contains two of the 
greatest iron ranges in the world, the 
Vermilion and Mesaba. Shipments be- 
gan from the former in 1884, the ship- 
ping port being Two Harbors, on the north- 
ern shore of the lake, twenty-seven miles 
from Duluth. Up to the close of 1893 a 
total of 6,106,876 tons had been shipped 
from this range. The development of the 
Mesaba range is entirely the work of 
the last four years. The development of 
the Vermilion range caused the building 
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of the Duluth and Iron Range Railway. 
In like manner the Duluth, Mesaba and 
Northern road was built to bring out 
the ores of the Mesaba range. As a 
part of its terminal facilities in Duluth, 
the latter road has built the greatest ore 
dock in the world. It has 384 pockets, 
having a combined capacity for 67,200 
tons of ore, and so perfect are its equip- 
ments that a 2,000-ton vessel can be 
loaded in thirty minutes. 

The railway business of Duluth is, of 
course, enormous. ‘The marine business 
ison a still greater scale. In 1880 the 
arrivals and departures numbered but 
530. In 1893 the arrivals and clearances 
for the head of the lake were 5,126, of 
which 3,302 are credited to Duluth and 
its subport of ‘Two Harbors. Still more 
significant is the increase in the average 
tonnage of the vessels, which was but 600 
tons in 1880, and 1,161 tons in 1893. 

Single vessels have left the harbor of 
Duluth carrying more than 136,000 
bushels of grain, and there are many 
vessels in the Duluth trade which can 
carry 2,500 gross tons or over, on the 
present depth of water. Work is now 
in progress which, by the spring of 
1896, will give channels nowhere less 
than twenty feet in 
depth between Du- 
luth and Buffalo, and 
there are vessels now 
afloat on the lakes 
which will then be 
able to carry cargoes 
of nearly 5,000 tons. 
The total tonnage of 
the vessels entering 
and clearing at Du- 
luth, in 1893, was 
3,833,149, this fig- 
ure including the 
iron ore handled at 
Two Harbors. It is 
a surprise to most 
persons to learn that 
the average speed of the modern steam- 
ships on the lakes is almost double 
the average speed of freight trains. 
During 1893 the steamer “ North Star”’ 
made the round trip of more than two 
thousand miles between Duluth and 
Buffalo in seven days four hours and 


thirty minutes; and the new passenger 
steamers of the Great Northern Line, 
which will go into commission in June 
next, are built under a guarantee that 
their average speed shall exceed twenty 
miles per hour. Duluth is ‘the birth- 
place of the “ whale-back,” and during 
the past season there were two “ trains” 
of whale-backs afloat at one time, the 
combined cargoes of which were over 
27,000 tons. 

‘The volume of east-bound freight be- 
ing practically twice as great as the west- 
bound, return cargoes are in great demand. 
Hence, coal is brought from Buffalo at a 
very small cost. The average freight rate 
for the distance of one thousand miles is 
only about thirty cents per ton. Many 
thousands of tons have been delivered 
at a cost of only ten cents per ton, and 
it is, in fact, often brought without any 
charge as ballast. ‘There are six large 
coal docks with a present storage capa- 
city of about six hundred thousand tons. 
It is not uncommon for a vessel loaded 
with two thousand tons of coal to arrive 
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in the early morning and depart the same 
evening carrying ninety thousand bushels 
of wheat, the average speed in loading 
vessels with grain being one thousand 
bushels per minute. 

Duluth is thought by some to be un- 
favorably situated. In the opinion of the 
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writer it possesses a location which is 
little short of ideal. Mention has already 
been made of the three singular penin- 
sulas and the bays which they enclose. 
About midway between Minnesota and 
Rice’s Points, a rocky promontory or 
shoulder of the hill comes boldly down to 
the water’s edge. To the east of this 
point of rocks the hillside becomes con- 
tinually less steep, until the summit is 
reached by a long, gentle slope from the 
water’s edge. West of the point of rocks, 
the summit of the hill, or, to speak with 
more exactness, the edge of the table- 
land, recedes more sharply from the 
shore, leaving a wide space of absolutely 
level land between the water and the 
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by this fearful sacrifice of life and at 
the enormous cost of any possible solu- 
tion of the problem. In Duluth the 
railways naturally stay close to the water 
front, and at the few points where it is 
necessary for streets to cross the tracks it 
is a simple matter to construct the neces- 
sary viaducts. ‘The area of practically 
level land in Duluth is_ considerably 
greater than that of Manhattan Island, 
on which New York City is built. In so 
far, then, as level land is necessary for 
business, Duluth has sufficient to answer 
all needs for some time to come. but 
business, important as it is, is not all of 
life. The slope of the hill gives perfect 
natural drainage, and its elevation gives 


“WHERE THE HIGHWAY TO THE SEA MEETS THE HIGHWAY TO THE WEST.” 


bluffs. The lay of the land has here pro- 
duced naturally that separation of the 
city into districts which long experience 
has proved so advantageous, and which 
has often been obtained elsewhere only 
at enormous cost. ‘The great stretch of 
level land extending up the river for ten 
miles or more, supplemented as it is by 
a dock line which in many places lies 
from two thousand to three thousand feet 
from the shore, fixes absolutely the loca- 
tion of the great manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

Some four hundred lives are sacrificed 
annually in Chicago on the grade cross- 
ings of streets and railways. Railway offi- 
cers and city authorities alike are appalled 


not only plenty of pure air and sunlight, 
but places before the windows of every 
home a panoramic view of lake and bay 
and curving point, which is ever chang- 
ing and always beautiful. The lines of 
electric railway, of which the city has 
more than forty miles, find no difficulty 
in surmounting the grades, a few blocks 
in either direction from the point of 
rocks, while a cable incline, similar to 
those in Pittsburgh, and furnished with 
machinery capable of carrying heavily 
loaded teams up and down, climbs 
boldly to the hilltop near the centre of 
the city, being carried above all the 
streets it crosses On a continuous viaduct 
of steel. Six miles to the westward, in 
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West Duluth, another cable incline sur- 
mounts the hill, but the rails are laid on 
the surface of the ground. 

Duluth will be not only a great and 
prosperous city, but one of the most 
picturesque cities in the world; and the 
foundation has already been laid for a 


system of parks and drives, in which 
nature has furnished free what the ex- 
penditure of millions could not procure. 
Up on the hillside, nearly five hundred 
feet above the present water level, is an 
ancient beach of the lake. Along this 
ancient beach a roadway has been built, 
known as the Terrace Drive, — 
a drive which travellers say has 
no superior anywhere, and but 
one equal, the famous Cornice 
drive along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Winding in 
and out with the varying slope 
of the hillside, the ever-chan- 
ging view of the broad, blue 
lake, the quiet bay, as beautiful 


BITS HERE AND THERE IN 
DULUTH. 


rt IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICT. 
2. TORREY BUILDING, 
3. IN THE WHOLESALE DISTRICT, 


4 THE LARGEST FLOUR MILL IN THE 
WORLI)), 


5. THE SAWMILL. 
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MINNESOTA POINT. 


as that of Naples, the sweeping curve of 
Minnesota Point, the winding river with 
its wooded islands, and all the bustling 
life of the cities on either shore, is worth 
coming far to see. One feature of Glen- 
wood Park, which lies at the eastern end 
of the eight miles of driveway already 
improved, and which contains 147 acres, 
is a gorge, deeper, wilder and grander 
than Watkins Glen, containing a lovely 
waterfall nearly 130 feet in_ height. 
Every stream that comes down from the 
highlands to the lake is a continuous 
succession of cascades and waterfalls, and 
all the principal streams within the city 
limits have been included in the park 
system. 

It is strange that the tide of summer 
travel has not turned Duluthward more 
strongly than it has. Picturesque 
excursions by land or water await the 


tourist on every side. The surrounding 
country is a paradise for the angler and 
the sportsman. Every stream that enters 
the lake is full of brook trout, and all 
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the smaller. lakes scattered by thousands 
over Northern Minnesota abound in bass 
and pike and pickerel and other varieties 
of the finny tribe. A ride of an hour 
or two by rail will bring the sportsman 
to a country where bear and deer are 
plentiful, and the haunts of the elk and 
moose and caribou lie but a little farther 
on. It might not be easy to convince 
the people of Virginia, for instance, that 
the winter is more enjoyable in Minnesota 
than it is along the banks of the James, 
although there are those who have tried 
both places and can testify to the fact; 
but there can be no question as to the 
summer. ‘lhe highest temperature ever 
known in Duluth was only 99°. The 
average temperature for the month of 
August is 65°, and the nights are usually 
cool enough to make a blanket desirable 
for covering. For the weather during 
a few weeks in the spring there is no 
apology to be made; but nothing more 
delightful can be imagined than the 
crisp, clear nights and hazy days of fall. 
Health is surely a good test of climate, 
and Duluth is one of the healthiest cities 
in the country. ‘The annual death 
rate is but 10.7; the birth rate, 
on the other hand, 21. 

The fact that they have more 
than sixty churches and the finest 
high school building in the United 
States speaks volumes for the peo- 
ple of Duluth. Gathered as they 
are from many lands, they are a religious 
people, a moral, law-abiding people, and 
they believe to the uttermost in the pub- 
lic schoo]. The development in school 
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matters affords a good illustration of the 
rapidity with which things have moved. 
In 1879 the proposition to issue $10,000 
in bonds with which to build a single de- 
cent schoolhouse was defeated by a deci- 
sive majority. ‘Ten years later the Board 
of Education called the leading citizens of 
the place together, and it was unanimously 
decided to tear down a building which 
had cost $40,000 only eight years before, 
but which was unsatisfactory, and erect 
in its place the magnificent Central High 
School, an illustration of which appears 
herewith, and which has cost $405,000, 
exclusive of the real estate. 

The number of school buildings in use 
and under construction is thirty. An 
average of fifty rooms per year has been 
added for three years past, and still the 
accommodations are not equal to the 
demand. The value of the property 
belonging to the independent school dis- 
trict of Duluth is $1,500,000. The 
system of instruction is in keeping with 
the buildings which have been provided. 
It includes all the best methods, from the 
kindergarten to a finely equipped Man- 
ual Training Department for both sexes, 
and a Normal ‘Training School where 
graduates of the public schools are fitted 
to become instructors therein. 

The census of 1890 showed a popula- 
tion of 33,115 in Duluth; and lest any 
one should think that the claim of a pres- 
ent population of 60,000 is beyond reason, 
it may be stated that the enrolment of 
school children, which was but 3,197 in 
1890, is now more than 6,900. A large 
portion of this growth has arisen from the 
annexation of adjacent territory. West 
Duluth, which six years ago was a wilder- 
ness of stumps and under-brush, where 
there is now a population of more than 
8,000, and Lakeside, a residence suburb 
on the lake shore, endeavored three 
years ago to secure city charters. ‘This 
precipitated a lively legislative battle, the 
result of which was the passing of an 
act setting the time when all the munici- 
palities on the Minnesota shore should 
become parts of one city. West Duluth 
became a portion of the city, Jan. 1, 
1894; Lakeside came in a year earlier ; 
and on Jan. 1, 1895, New Duluth and his- 
toric Fond du Lac will also come into 


the corporate limits, which will then be 
twenty-one miles in length with an aver- 
age with of three and one half miles. 

Besides the public schools, there are 
ten or twelve private and parochial insti- 
tutions. Supplementary to all these is a 
well-selected Public Library of 15,000 
volumes. ‘The social side of life is not 
neglected, and there are many commodi- 
ous and beautiful homes. ‘The Kitchi 
Gammi and Duluth Clubs are comfort- 
ably housed in quarters especially pre- 
pared for their use ; while the list of other 
social, musical, literary and _ scientific 
organizations which this young city of the 
Northwest can already boast of is too 
long for separate mention. ‘There are 
both Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the former in a 
building of its own, having parlors, read- 
ing-rooms and an assembly hall, besides 
a well-equipped gymnasium. Charitable 
work is well organized, the various socie- 
ties finding a common centre in the 
Associated Charities, with a trained sec- 
retary at its head. ‘The Board of Trade 
has occupied a structure built for its use 
in 1885, until driven out a few weeks ago 
by fire. Plans are already drawn for a 
much larger and handsomer structure, 
with which the burned one willbe re- 
placed. In addition to the Board of 
Trade there is a Jobbers’ Union, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Real Estate Exchange, 
and Mining Exchange. 

Who shall set the limits to the further 
growth which the future shall bring? 
Duluth is the farthest point inland which 
the steamship can reach; and so long as 
it remains true that transportation by 
water costs but one tenth as much as 
transportation by rail, traffic will continue 
to flow to the nearest point on navigable 
water. More than three fifths of all the 
territory west of the Mississippi River lies 
nearer to Duluth than to Chicago; Den- 
ver is nearer by more than 125 miles. 
And unless, indeed, a route by way of 
Hudson Bay should prove to be commer- 
cially practicable, not only the American 
Northwest, but also the still greater Cana- 
dian Northwest, the possibilities of which 
are scarcely dreamed of as yet, will find 
Duluth for all time the nearest point at 
which the steamship can be reached. 
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Thirty years ago Chicago had less popu- 
lation than Duluth has to-day. ‘The ter- 
ritory naturally tributary to Duluth is 
vastly greater in extent and richer in 
resources than that which belongs to the 
city on Lake Michigan. Like causes will 


doubtless continue to produce like effects 
in the future as in the past; and unless 
all the lessons of history shall be set at 
naught, a city greater than Chicago shall 
one day stand at the head of Lake 
Superior. 


THE GRAVE IN BRENT HOLLOW. 
A MEMORIAL DAY STORY. 


By Pauline Wesley. 


ISS EMILY CRABFREE was 
M running a carpet-sweeper over 
her best tapestry Brussels when 
the new minister’s wife hurried up the 
garden path and gave a couple of twists 
to an old-fashioned bell-handle. It was 
a Friday morning ; the tall clock in the 
hall had just sounded ten, —an hour 
that found most of the women in Peters- 
ville flushed with domestic zeal; but the 
Rev. Hiram Taintor’s better half was 
usually absorbed by an individual and 
wholly irrelevant list of pursuits. It was 
a fact peculiar to Petersville that for 
some years’ past its ministers’ wives had 
been either too domestic or not domes- 
tic enough ; and Mrs. Taintor was easily 
placed in her proper category. 

Emily Crabtree’s head had hidden its 
gray identity in the folls of a green veil, 
—an.unnecessary precaution so far as 
dust was concerned. Quite an imposing 
array of spindle-legged furniture stood in 
confusion at the lower end of the parlor. 
‘The moment was a turbulent one for 
social advantages, though the place 
seemed sweet and clean with all the sub- 
tle suggestiveness of spring. ‘There was 
a delicate perfume of lilacs indoors as 
well as out. Soft May breezes fluttered in 
at the open windows and stirred the tarla- 
tan that covered the gilt frames of par- 
tially faded family portraits. 

While Emily trembled with apprehen- 
sion in the middle of the room, struggling 
to disentangle the green veil, Mrs. ‘laintor 
stepped to the front of the house and 


looked through the window. <A vine out- 
side formed a border for the woman's 
plump, rosy face, and she wore a bonnet 
surmounted by little nodding sprays of red 
velvet cherries. 

Oh, “rere you are !” she said, smiling. 
“JT was sure you must be somewhere 
‘round. I’m runnin’ by on my way to 
the library, an’ I can’t stop a minute. 
Oh, don’t open the door! can do my 
errand here just as well. . Go right on 
sweepin’.”’ 

Miss Crabtree’s countenance, stern 
with dismay, faced the window almost 
wildly. Mrs. Taintor might as well have 
urged her to go on singing. One end of 
the headgear streamed over her shoulder, 
while the other clung viciously, rumpling 


her hair. She was tall and slender, and- 


severe in outline. ‘There was always a 
grim tightness about the corners of her 
mouth. 

‘The caller continued to smile, somehow 
disclosing a few extra dimples. “I’m so 
glad you're able to be ’round,” she said. 
“We were +ee/ anxious ’bout your throat 
at last sewin’ circle. As I tell Mr. Taintor, 
this village ain’t big enough to let a single 
one of its workers be sick in any peace. 
Why, I’ve just come from Mr. Timothy 
Hilton’s, an’ sick’s he is, he’s worryin’ 
‘bout flowers for Memorial Day! he feels 
such a responsibility, bein’ the last of the 
Volunteers. Mr. ‘laintor says he’s failed 
terribly, an’ Mrs. Hilton says he’ll never 
be no more aé/e to do the decoratin’ than 
a baby; but he wants you to save your 
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lilacs just as usual, so I said I’d tell you. 
An’ I came to see ’f you’d take my place 
at the next meetin’ of the Ladies’ Beney- 
olent Society. I’m goin’ out o’ town— 
to the convention, you know — an’ | want 
‘em to have a first-rate meetin’; they’re 
trying to pack a box for Burmah, an’ | 
want ’em to go right ahead an’ do it. | 
don’t want the work to lag just cause /’™ 
away.” 

Mrs. Taintor had been reared in a 
neighboring country, and she was en- 
abled, through constant practice, to give 
the vernacular speech a certain adroit- 
ness really worthy of note from an eco- 
nomical standpoint. 

Emily Crabtree paused midway be- 
tween the door and window, a faint un- 
reasoning anger coursing through her 
veins. She had lived alone so long that 
the slightest discomfiture served to upset 
her mental equilibrium. Some sort of 
reply seemed to be necessary, so she sum- 
moned one. “I know it,” she murmured 
vaguely. 

Mrs. Hiram ‘laintor raised herself on 
tiptoe with pretty eagerness. ‘ Now | 
want you to promise out an’ out that 
you'll go if you’re able to craw/,”’ she en- 
treated. “1 want some one that I can 
depend on if half the village goes to con- 
vention, an’ the other half’s down with 
malaria.” 

There was a brief silence. A sudden 
fear lest the refusal which she was tempted 
to hurl might uncover the weakness of 
irritation, darted through Emily’s mind. 
“Til cale’late to go if I’m able,” she an- 
swered leisurely. A few minutes later 
she recovered balance sufficiently to 
thrust her dishevelled head out of a win- 
dow and call down the path after Mrs. 
Taintor’s retreating form. ‘“ Where's it 
goin’ to meet ?”’ she cried in a shrill tone. 

The minister’s wife came stepping back 
to the house, each separate cherry tremu- 
lous in the wind; she had only recently 
arrived in Petersville, and she was as art- 
less and unsuspecting as one of Miss Crab- 
tree’s little bantam hens. “ Well ’f I ever! 
goin’ off without tellin’, when half why | 
want it a special meetin’ is because it’s 
one side an’ a little out o’ the village ! 
I'll hurry away without my head some day. 
It's to be at Miss Deborah Griggs’s,”’ 
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Emily’s face blanched; she drew a 
sharp breath as she looked at Mrs. ‘Taintor 
searchingly, with a strained earnestness in 
her gaze. Presently she drew her head 
into the room, and when she finally man- 
aged to speak, her tone was one of min- 
gled hauteur and questioning reproof. 
“Didn’t you know,” she began slowly, 
‘that I haven’t set my foot in Deborah 
Griggs’s house since the days of the Civil 
War?” 

Mrs. ‘Taintor quailed appropriately. 
“Why, mercy, no! no indeed. Oh, 
dearme! I— You don’t mean it, Miss 
Crabtree !” 

“TI can’t go one step,” was the answer ; 
so you may’s well understand it first as 
last.” 

Rev. Mr. ‘Taintor’s helpmate wavered 
between duty’s harsh demands and the 
seductive alternative of retreat. “ Well, 
1 don’t know *bout harboring wrath all 
these years,”’ she remarked at last, her 
official capacity instinctively leading, after 
the first shock. “It’s forgive us our 
debts ’s we —”’ 

But the brave little sally was never 
ended, for Miss Crabtree’s voice now 
drifted out of the window rather brokenly. 
Nlis’ Taintor,” it said, I’m risen’ fifty 
years of age, an’ I guess I can ’tend to 
my own debts. If I go straight along 
in the paths of my duty, I’ll risk Deborah 
Griggs keepin’ me out o’ the kingdom 
of heaven.”’ In the instant hush which 
followed, a martin dived from his perch 
among the eaves to an adjacent elm, 
rustling a spray of tender leaves. ‘The 
heart of the last speaker was beating ner- 
vously ; she felt a strange alarm at her 
own words. 

“Well, that’s so: I'd do my duty, any- 
way,” Mrs. ‘Taintor responded ; and then, 
with a flash of something like inspiration, 
she added a bold stroke: “I’d do my 
duty,”’ she repeated, “ an’ I’d keep my 
promises every time; it’s the safest way, 
considerin’ how you feel. If I’d prom- 
ised to go to Benevolent Society, an’ | 
knew I’d been nursin’ a grudge for years 
an’ years, I’d go ahead an’ keep my prom- 
ise in the face of everything. I'd Aaze to.” 

A great thrill swept over Emily Crab- 
tree, sifting latent energies from every 
corner of her being, until they seemed 
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suddenly to rush together in a new re- 
solve. She leaned forward to speak to 
Mrs. ‘Taintor, but a cluster of crimson 
spheres was dancing along the outer edge 
of the front fence, while the owner 
flitted away on her trip to the library. 

Emily watched the bonnet breathlessly 
until it had disappeared; then she fin- 
ished her sweeping, and slowly dusted all 
the pieces of furniture, wheeling them 
still more slowly, one by one, into their 
places. ‘The lilac-bush nearest the win- 
dows wafted whiffs of fragrance over the 
room; wherever she moved its sweet 
breath followed her, blending allusions to 
Memorial Day with the feverish, anxious 
thoughts of Deborah Griggs, which never 
left her brain. After a while she went 
over and closed the windows, hoping to 
shut out the odor, because she seemed to 
be standing again on the station platform, 
beside Deborah Griggs’s girlish figure, 
while they watched together, with misty 
eyes, the departure of the Petersville Vol- 
unteers. Deborah had worn a white 
dress sprigged with blue: she had not 
forgotten the gown any more than she 
had forgotten just how high one pair of 
sturdy shoulders had towered above the 
others. ‘The girls had all walked home 
together afterward, and she remembered 
that Deborah had wept and that she had put 
her arms around her. It was thirty years 
removed, but she remembered everything. 
“If I go to her house to Society,” she 
said to herself in a sudden panic, “ I’ll 
have to speak to her; I can’t pretend 
to be talkin’ to somebody else. Ill have 
to say, ‘Good afternoon.’ ”’ 

This intractable strife between the past 
and future waged continually throughout 
the remainder of the day ; yet there was a 
kind of exhilaration in the thought of do- 
ing penance in order to be secured from 
blame in one particular line. ‘Toward 
evening she tied on her bonnet and 
walked up the street to make inquiries at 
Timothy Hilton’s door. Mrs. Hilton’s 
sister came out on the stoop with a scared 
face. ‘*He ain’t no better,” she said. 
“ He’s been growin’ weaker all the after- 
noon, an’ he’s made his fever worse 
thinkin’ about the decoratin’. I told him 
some one else ’d ’tend to the graves if he 
couldn’t go; an’ I guess they’ll have to; 


I guess the last of the Volunteers is pretty 
near through.”’ 

Miss Crabtree opened her thin lips and 
endeavored to speak, but her voice failed 
her. Once more the little scene at the 
station rose before her vision, and brought 
her an overpowering sense of loneliness. 
“When he’s conscious,” she stammered, 
tell him my bushes are full of lilics, an’ 
I’m savin’ ’em for him.” She_ turned 
abruptly about and walked home slowly, 
with stately carriage, her head held 
erect; but all the way she was counting 
over in her mind the small American 
flags in the burial ground on the hill. 
One of these tiny banners always de- 
tached itself from the rest and stood 
out separately in her mind; it floated 
above ‘Joe Veader’s grave” on the 
eastern slope, in a spot so darkly flanked 
by evergreens that it had won a name of 
its own. She knew this grave in Brent 
Hollow would never receive a flower if 
it were robbed of ‘Timothy Hilton’s yearly 
offering; and another old resentment 
against Deborah Griggs was quickened 
in intensity. 

When she reached the seclusion of her 
quiet kitchen, she spoke aloud to a huge 
tiger kitten on the hearth. “Why don't 
she ’tend to it as it should be ’tended, 
now his folks are dead, if she had an 
understandin’ with him? It’s shameful ! 
She never goes near it; she’s never put 
a single blossom on it. I—/ can’t—” 
The presumption of the thought forced 
her voice to break into a_ sob, and 
the kitten made an effective response 
by crossing over to where his mistress 
sat in all the solemn regalia of her bon- 
net and gloves, and purring soothingly 
against her feet. 

The last of the week brought gentle 
rains, and short intervals of summer-like 
sunshine, with balmy winds saturated by 
a delicious smell, half of damp clay and 
half of rapidly budding flowers. On 
Tuesday morning—the day when the 
ladies of the Benevolent Society were to 
meet with Deborah Griggs — the leaves 
on the elm in front of the Crabtree 
homestead wore that palest of emerald 
tint, from behind which _ interspersing 
flecks of radiant sky appear mysteriously 
blue. Emily spent the entire morning in 
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making a loaf of currant cake. Peters- 
ville etiquette required that an assembly 
in behalf of missions should end as an 
interior picnic, all differences of opinion 
which the participants held concerning 
respective merits of home and foreign 
work being swallowed up in the pleasant 
process of sampling one another’s cook- 
ery. ‘The shrinking at the core of Miss 
Crabtree’s heart made her weak and rest- 
less. She wondered if she would ever 
have strength to carry her plate of cake 
along the box-bordered path that led to 
leborah Griggs’s front door. She had 
fervently hoped that her larynx might 
succumb to the dampness; but by fre- 
quent tests aimed at the tiger kitten, she 
found an unusually high-keyed clearness 
in her voice, the sound of which often 
gave her a nervous start. Up-stairs on 
the spare-room bed had been spread her 
second-best gown, with various other ac- 
cessories ; in idle minutes she hovered 
above these vapid effigies of her animate 
self, or stood wearily inert on the kitchen’s 
sanded floor, where her still form was re- 
flected in the polished tins and crockery, 
which, like so many little oval mirrors, 
brightened surrounding shelves. 

3y noon the sky clouded over again, 
and the little town’s main street took on 
a somewhat lonely look, so many of its 
parishioners had left “for convention.” 
Emily, ingulfed by her own misery, had 
never dreamed how large an exodus was 
taking place. She waited until fifteen 
minutes past two before she started out, 
weighted down by the currant cake, an 
umbrella and a satin bag containing a 
large variety of worsted work. In clos- 
ing her gate she glanced over her shoul- 
der at the lilac-bushes. ‘They were great 
moist breathing masses of white and 
lavender plumes. ‘The fleetness of life’s 
little drama, and the pathetic hush which 
inevitably succeeds all strife, spoke to 
Emily Crabtree from the heart of their 
bloom. 

“I’m glad to-morrow’s Memorial 
Day,” she thought, moving grimly on, 
“ they wouldn’t ’ave been in prime much 
longer’n to-morrow.” 

At the same moment, alone in her 
best room, sat Miss Deborah Griggs, feel- 
ing the least bit chagrined and consider- 


ably disappointed over the tardiness of 
her guests. She knew a large majority 
of ladies had decided to follow the Peters- 
ville “delegation” ; but she did not know 
that various spring ailments had kept the 
weaker minority at home; nor was she 
aware that a few more fortunate dames, 
who might have put in an appearance, 
having caught a glimpse of Emily Crab- 
tree gravely moving along in the path of 
her duty, had discreetly concluded to 
remain away, although the preparations 
for an appropriate welcome awaited ex- 
amination. Everything in the Griggs 
house seemed to demand the respect 
which age habitually inspires. ‘lhe 
wreaths of roses on the chairs and otto- 
mans, Deborah’s mother had embroidered 
fifty-seven years ago. ‘The tidies were 
of more recent date, and they were all 
duplicates of those in Emily Crabtree’s 
parlor, — relics of days when two pairs of 
youthful hands had labored side by side 
in peaceful unison. 

Deborah was dressed in a new plum- 
colored cashmere, and she seldom stirred 
for fear of creasing its folds. Her figure 
was rounder than Emily’s, and far more 
supple in its movements; one elongated 
dimple at the cleft of her chin relieved 
the determined, careworn lowk which 
time had fastened about her keen dark 
eyes and stamped in furrows on her 
brow. She was seated near a window, 
and she saw Emily Crabtree open 
the gate and advance firmly over the 
gravel in the direction of her pillared 
portico. The sight of the straight, slim 
figure gave her a shock that left her 
quivering in every nerve. Before she 
was able to rise to her feet, the brass 
knocker slipped from the visitor’s tremu- 
lous clutch and fell against the door with 
a revivifying thud. 

Thrilled by a fierce excitement, Debo- 
rah Griggs walked to the door and opened 
it. One speechless moment the two 
women gazed breathlessly into one an- 
other’s eyes, then Emily ended the si- 
lence. ‘Good afternoon,” she said. 

Something in the pitch of the voice 
somehow savored of a righteous devotion 
to the cause of missions ; had it not been 
for this stray explanation, Deborahs’ 
slow response might have proved more 
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inaudible ; but she reached out, accord- 
ing to custom, and took the currant cake, 
motioning Emily toward the stairs with a 
wave of her hand. “ ‘The front chamber,” 
she uttered faintly. 

In the little dormer-windowed apart- 
ment on the second floor a swarm of 
memories rushed on Emily Crabtree. ‘The 
upper room was wonderfully still; she 
was reminded of her own, in this re- 
spect; and it came to her with a pang, 
that the stillness of both was the still- 
ness of desolation wrought by years of 
bereavement. ‘The larger chamber across 
the hall had belonged to Deborah’s 
mother; beyond its open door Emily 
could see the bed’s unwrinkled whiteness. 
She recollected how Deborah’s younger 
sister — with a cloud of sunny hair about 
her head — had once come smiling down 


the passage to extend a greeting. On 
the mahogany chiffonier between the 


windows stood a_ small, old-fashioned 
photograph of a tall young man in regi- 
mentals ; a similar one, carefully wrapped 
in tissue paper, was hidden away in Emily’s 
bureau drawer ; she stared at it curiously, 
conflicting emotions of pain and _ tender- 
ness rife within her breast. 

A mist seemed to be gathering in the 
front chamber, and it also. encircled 
k:mily’s descent to the lower floor, modi- 
fying impressions, until she found herself 
on a haircloth sofa at one side of the 
parlor, with Deborah Griggs seated di- 
rectly opposite. 

An awkward muteness ensued. “I 
guess there ain’t any one else coming,” 
ldeborah ventured at last, a sense of des- 
peration taking the place of hopeless 
certainty. 

The wretched truth burst upon the 
other woman with the suddenness of a 
thunderbolt, yet she faced its issue al- 
most gallantly, —as a soldier faces his 
enemy. ‘“ Well,” she returned, locking 
her hands upon her lap, “ there’s consid- 
erable sickness ’round, an’ folks are feelin’ 
weakly. ‘The spring o’ the year don't 
seem to be very healthy nowadays. Mis’ 
‘l'aintor said a box had got to be packed, 
so I s’pose we might’s well go ahead an’ 
pack 

No sociological tenet is able to deter- 
mine what the result would have been in 
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a given case, had other conditions arisen : 
and the doubtful deductions sometimes 
stretch away into -tempting sequence, 
eluding one’s grasp like mythical rain- 
bow gold. 

A sound of wheels coming slowly up 
the roadway back of the house grated on 
the air, striking an unexpected echo to 
K:mily’s little speech. both of the women 
caught their breaths to listen, and Debo- 
rah leaned forward and flung open the 
window. ‘ That’s the doctor goin’ back,” 
she remarked ; “ he came over from Dol- 
ton half an hour ago. I'll bet anything, 
‘Timothy Hilton’s worse.” She sat rigidly 
alert while Emily waited too, without 
moving a muscle. ‘The mud-bespattere« 
gig crept into view around the corner, 
pausing in front of the gate just lony 
enough for its driver to shout his news at 
the flushed face in the window. 

“* Well, Miss Griggs,” he called heartily, 
“our vet’ran’s gone on to join his com- 
rades.”’ 

A gust of damp wind blowing across 
the garden drifted over the sill. Debo- 
rah drew in her head, and closed the 
window; her companion was beginning 
to weep furtively, so that she herself felt 
privileged to abandon restraint for a few 
moments, atleast. ‘Oh, | don’t know !”’ 
she finally sobbed behind her handker- 
chief; “it seems sometimes ’s if—every- 
body was goin’! I had a letter from 
South Dolton yesterday sayin’ Mary Ann 
Withersby ain’t expected to live.” 

‘There was no answer from the sofa 


excepting a gentle intermittent trickle of 


tears. Emily Crabtree rarely wept. When 
she concluded to trust her voice she 
said, “I know it; you an’ I are gettin’ 
to be ’bout all that’s left of the old set.”’ 

During another lengthening pause the 
thought recently uppermost in Emily’s 
mind forced itself to the surface. “| 
don’t see who’ll do the decoratin’, now 
‘Timothy’s dead. ‘The young folks never 
take no int’rest in the past. But it ought 
to be done. It’s a terrible thing to neg- 
lect the grave of a soldier.”’ 

Two round crimson spots suddenly 
flamed on either side of Deborah Griggs’s 
face. In her tender mood of grief and 
reminiscence, she felt the reproof in the 
words as keenly as if it had been a blow, 
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and melted beneath its weight. “You've 
always been dretful stern in your ways, 
I:mily Crabtree,” she quavered, mopping 
her tear-stained cheek ; “ seems’s if you 
hadn't any pity in your nature. I s’pose 
I'm a good deal to blame for things, but I 
shouldn't ’ave hated to’ve explained long 
ago ’f you’d been a little milder. I don’t 
expect any softness from you, but I may’s 
well own up that I don’t believe Joe Veader 
cared any more for me ’n he did for you.” 
She wept copiously as she hurried on. 
“When he was killed, everybody kind o’ 
took it for granted that I was the one for 
condolence, an’ so | let ’em think so. 
He hadn’t never spoken out an’ out, an’ 
there wa’n’t anything sly goin’ on be- 
tween us, unbeknown to you.” 

Kmily rose and stood before the sofa 
helplessly, like one in a stupor; great 
throbs of her heart seemed to be shaking 
her slight frame. ‘There was a rushing 
noise In her ears, which made her doubt if 
she had heard correctly. “Hadn't he had 
an understandin’ with you before he went ? 
Hadn’t he said anything that— that —”’ 

Deborah smiled outward through her 
veil of moisture. ‘‘ Nothin’ more’n the 
foolish little things he’d prob’bly said to 
you dozens o’ times. I’ve "bout made 
up my mind that he couldn’t quite de- 
cide which of us to choose, bein’ young 
an’ rather unsettled in his feelin’s. It 
all happened sudden, you know, an’ he 
hadn’t written at all. I guess he was 
just as fond of you as he was o’ me.. | 
haven't any more right to put flowers on 
his grave ’n you have.” 

The motionless listener tried several 
times to speak, but the solemn revulsion 
of feeling that surged around and beneath 
her brushed all words aside. She felt sur- 
prisingly young and strong ; a more vigor- 
ous patriotism blossomed in her _ heart 
along with the love which now had a right 
to flourish openly instead of by stealth, in 
a darkened corner. The timorous words, 
“T guess he was just as fond of you as he 
was o’ me,” colored anew every common 
trifling detail that through all these years 
had added emphasis to her sense of injury. 
She was amazed and happy andrhalf be- 
wildered ; but when her thoughts came 
hack to the space bounded by Deborah 
Griggs’s old-fashioned yellow wall paper, 


righteous indignation kindled beneath 
fresh fuel, and though she spoke quietly, 
with all emotions under firm control, she 
felt no “softness”’ toward Deborah. 

“It’s time his grave was ‘tended to, 
whichever one he’d ’ave chosen,” she 
said, the set lines deepening round her 
mouth ; “briers and sassafras roots have 
run all over it. We'd better go ‘round 
there together to-morrow mornin’. I've 
got more’n a bushel of lilacs that I was 
savin’ for ‘limothy.” 


The balmy air burdened with warm 
luxurious hints of approaching June came 
up from the river in the valley. ‘The 
sun, struggling to do justice to Memorial 
Day, had just scattered its first rays across 
the hills, some of which still lay in 
shadow. Over the whole  Petersville 
landscape, looking backward from the 
slope beyond brent Hollow, hung a shift- 
ing purple haze intangible as a dream. 
Deborah held one edge of Emily Crab- 
tree’s basket as they slowly ascended the 
hill. No curious eyes were abroad, the 
world was silent, but now and then a bird 
chirped or sang or rose from the dew of 
the grass with a muffled whir. Deborah 
stepped almost buoyantly, relieved of a 
certain load which had hitherto tram- 
melled her conscience. ‘The two women 
scarcely exchanged a word. 

On the height of the last knoll in the 
burial ground, Emily stopped for breath. 
‘Through a vista of pines and maples, 
from out the dusky balsam-scented place, 
she gazed on the beauty of the underlying 
valley, and as she gazed some appealing 
influence gradually tempered the austerity 
of her nature. It was Memorial Day ; the 
smell of the lilacs crept to her nostrils. 
“They do say,” she murmured brokenly, 
“how that in heaven there ain’t no 
marryin’, nor givin’ in marriage; an’ | 
guess he sort o’ belongs to both of us. 
Life ain’t much more’n a vapor, anyhow. 
Perhaps the peacefullest way for you an’ 
me is to let bygones be bygones.” 

Deborah sobbed convulsively. “ Oh, 
let’s!”’ was the sympathetic rejoinder. 

And then they went down to the 
sheltered bower behind ‘the knoll, and 
planted some new stars and stripes on 
Joe Veader’s grave. 
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By Fane Marsh Parker. 


WELL-KNOWN collector of rare 
A old books and manuscripts, the 

head of a house whose patronage 
includes the leading antiquarians and 
bibliophiles of the world, tells the story 
of a merchant prince of New York who 
once gave him an order for all the books 
mentioned in the Bibliotheca Americana 
Velustissima, stating that it was his inten- 
tion to give the collection to a library in 
his native village. He was surprised to 
learn that a hundred years at least would 
be required for collecting two thirds of 
the books he ordered, and that the ex- 
pense would be more than a million of 
dollars. Some of the books in the cata- 
logue could not be bought at any price. 
A collection of the early annals of Canada 
alone, even if it did not include the 
Jesuit Relztons, would demand an im- 
mense expenditure of time and money. 
Our merchant prince, after listening to 
the collector’s stories of well-known anti- 
quarians of large means, their greed 
for first editions, missing links in historic 
chains, traditional maps, charts, etc., and 
the fierce competitions in the market 
oftentimes over illegible, mutilated pages 
of manuscript, — began his career as a 
collector of “ Americana in Originals” by 
ordering a single copy of one of the 
Jesuit Re/atons, —a genuine Cramoisy, 
— whenever one could be secured. ‘The 
price of this—if he ever had the privi- 
lege of paying the price — would exceed 
what he had supposed was more than 
enough to furnish a library with a good 
department of Americana. 

Of the early annals of Canada and 
New France none are more eagerly 
sought for by collectors than first editions 
of the Jesuit Resatzons. A complete set 
of the Re/ations is not to be found in any 
one library of the world, not even in “re- 
prints,” —as all but the original manu- 
scripts and first copies are called. A 
complete set consists, according to Henry 
Harrisse, of fifty-four volumes, nine of 


which are second editions and one a 
Latin translation. ‘The Xe/atons are the 
journals and reports of the Jesuit Fathers 
in New France. ‘They give a detailed 
account of the life and labors of the Can- 
adian missionaries, filling a place in our 
seventeenth-century annals which nothing 
else does or can. ‘There are but few 
episodes in the exile of those martyrs 
among our aborigines which are not de- 
scribed by the Jesuit Fathers with that 
passion for personal narrative which char- 
acterized the literature of the seventeenth 
century and which prevailed at the Court 
of Louis X1V., where princesses, warriors, 
statesmen and beauties vied with each 
other in recording passing events. Be- 
cause Perrot could write, says Parkman, 
few names are so conspicuous in Cana- 
dian annals as his, —not because there 
were not others who matched him 
in achievements. Because the Jesuit 
Fathers could write, and did, we have 
these exhaustive, sometimes wearisome 
Relations ; but “ there is no other source,”’ 
wrote Charlevoix, “to which we can ap- 
ply for instruction as to the progress of 
religion among the savages, or for a 
knowledge of these people, all of whose 
languages the Jesuits spoke.” 

France of the seventeenth century ; 
of Louis the Fourteenth and his dissolute 
Court; France of the fiction of the elder 
Dumas and the comedies of Moliére ; 
bewigged, beruffled, bepowdered France, 
serving the Church with frenzied zeal, 
yet seeing no reason why its monarch 
should not defy the pope when he 
pleased, —what a frivolous France it 
seems only for that background of a New 
World, that New France in whose heroic 
explorers and army of martyrs the nine- 
teenth century can see what the seven- 
teenth did not, that in those explorers 
and martyrs was the greatness of the 
kingdom and the king. Huron and Iro- 
quois Christendom as seen in the Jesuit 
Relations are features of the reign of 
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Louis the Fourteenth and of the preced- 
ing ministry of Richelieu which may not 
be spared from a study of the period. 
“The conversion of a single soul,” said 
Champlain, “is worth more than the 
conquest of an empire.” His words 
became the keynote of the Canadian 
missions. Missionaries who heroically 
sought, even to the laying down of their 
lives, to convert at least one soul, tell the 
story in their Xe/avions with impassioned 
fervor, letting us of the critical nineteenth 
century slip behind the scenes where the 
wires are revealed which, when pulled by 
Louis the Fourteenth and his ministers, 
kept up a lively dance of the royal pup- 
pets. The Ae/ations were written for the 
edification of the pious, for the devotees 
who gave freely to the support of the 
missions, and who’ looked as impatiently 
for the arrival of the yearly ship from 
Canada bringing the last instalment of 
the story of torture and martyrdom and 
life among savages as the admirers of Zola 
look now for “Zola day.” With such 
avidity were the limited editions of the 
Relations consumed, the little books be- 
ing passed on and on as long as anything 
was left for reading, that few copies es- 
caped destruction. Who dreamed that 
they would be so priceless in two hun- 
dred years ? 

The smoky wigwams and bark lodges 
of the wilderness in which many of the 
‘elations were written — the writers men 
of gentle birth and breeding, “ nearly 
deafened by the’yelping of the dogs, and 
the screeching of savage children’ — 
may stand as our earliest schools of 
learning. Not only the Ae/atons, but 
many Indian grammars and text-books, 
translations of the Gospels and the Bre- 
viary, Lives of the Saints, etc., were 
composed or translated by the ragged 
“black gowns” within those cabins 
of bark or deerhide, the diet of the 
writers consisting chiefly, oftentimes, of 
“moose-skins cut into strips, or old 
moccasins boiled.’”’ Parched corn and 
pounded bones were among the luxuries 
of America’s first savantés. 

The first instalments of the Jesuit 
Relations were published in Paris in 
1632. ‘They appeared annually until 
1672, in a series of small volumes; 
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Cramoisy, the king’s printer, brought 
out nearly all of the first publications. 
In 1672 the French government with- 
held the license to print any more of 
them, and their publication was stopped. 
A reproduction of the title-page of one 
of the original Cramoisy A’e/avons may 
be seen in Winsor’s Critical and Nar- 
rative History of America, Vol. IV., 
p. 310. ‘The vignette of a stork was 
on the title-page of the Ae/ations pub- 
lished before 1668. ‘Then a vase of 
flowers was the device for several edi- 
tions. 1670-71 had a basket of fruit. 
Dr. Winsor gives an exhaustive chrono- 
logical bibliography of the Ae/afons and 
an admirable compendium of the sub- 
ject. 

Every manuscript intended for publica- 
tion was submitted to the Superior of the 
Society of Jesus. By him it was care- 
fully edited and revised. Everything 
derogatory to the Order was expurgated. 
The names of those who had given 
offence to the Order, no matter what 
their importance, and all mention of 
their doings, were withheld. You will 
not find La Salle in the Aelafwons, al- 
though for twenty years he figured con- 
spicuously in Western explorations and 
had important dealings with the Jesuit 
Fathers, who in writing their narratives 
of affairs in which La Salle was engaged 
left him out entirely. In all the twenty 
volumes of the Ae/atons published dur- 
ing his period, not a single allusion is 
made to him or his discoveries. ‘They 
give not the slightest notice of his coun- 
cils with the Senecas in the very villages 
from which Aedations were written con- 
temporaneous with his visit.' 

The publication of a fresh Aclation 
was-a notable event in France when in- 

1La Salle had withdrawn from the Jesuits. He had 
undertaken an independent exploration, and that in a 
region ee by them. The other side of the 
story is that he was, to say the least, not a supporter of 
the temperance movement as undertaken by the Jesuits 
in behalf of the Iroquois, rapidly degenerating through 
the immoderate use of French brandy, given them in ex- 
change for peltry. There was great opposition to a move- 
ment which was plainly giving to England an advantage 
in the struggle for commercial supremacy. In a question 
upon which it depended whether France or England should 
control the commerce of the New World, as well as settle 
the faith of unborn millions, any sentimental zeal about 
the souls of a few savages was to many absurdly out of 
place. The business of France was to tame the savage 
first of all, certainly not to leave the Englishman to tame 
him. Not that these were the sentiments of La Salle, but 


they were such as the Jesuits had to contend with in the 
first organized temperance movement in North America. 
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terest in the Canadian missions had been 
fanned into flame by the first reports of 
the story of the Acadian mission (1613) 
under biard, telling of its destruction by 
the English fishing ships from Virginia 
which had discovered the colony by acci- 
dent, — how the English had burned the 
homes of the Erench colonists, and then 
carried some of the men to sea and dis- 
missed them in open boats, —and by that 
narration of Le Jeune (1632), the first 
of the so-called regular series of Xe/atons, 
announcing the arrival at Quebec (1625) 
of the Gray Friars, Fathers Lalemant and 
Brebeuf, immortal in missionary annals. 
What a photograph it all was of savage 
life and customs; of the peculiar hard- 
ships of the missionaries ; of what Cham- 
plain was doing and proposed to do; his 
domestic life ; the difficulties in learning 
the savage tongue, — the daily journal of 
Le Jeune from August, 1633, to April, 
1634, written while living among the 
savages! What wonder that scores of 
the young men of the aristocracy of 
France, — attachés of the Court, disgusted 
with its mountebank frivolities, — sons of 
_tich burghers in the provinces as well, 
and many young zealots of the religious 
orders were fired with an intense longing, 
as they read, to seek their fortunes in 
that strange, wide New France, which 
was anything but a land of flowers and a 
bed of inglorious ease! ‘The more hor- 
rible the tortures described by the jour- 
nalists,. the greater the number of the 
religious who, like the young Fénelon, 
“longed to run the gantlet to Paradise.” 
Without adoubt the New World stands 
indebted to-day to the early Xe/atons for 
explorers like La Salle, Marquette and Jo- 
liet. ‘lhe establishment and maintenance 
in Canada of the Sulpicians, the Ursu- 
lines, and the Hospital Nuns are among 
the many outcomes of these publications. 
“The style of these AXe/ations,” wrote 
Charlevoix, “ is extremely simple, but this 
simplicity itself has not contributed less 
to give them a just celebrity than the curi- 
ous and edifying matter they contain.” 
Contemporary writers almost ignored the 
Relations. ‘Vhey make few if any allu- 
sions to them or to the Canadian missions, 
for that matter. ‘The little volumes soon 
disappeared, and were seemingly forgot- 
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ten for more than a century, time enough 
for the almost complete destruction of 
the original Cramoisy series, only that a 
few of the religious orders, particularly 
the Jesuits, had copies in their libraries, 
of which they did not know the value. 
It is less than fifty years since the revival 
of interest in the Jesuit Aedzfons, since 
they were given an important place 
among the great prizes of literary anti- 
quarians. Perhaps nothing contributed 
more to this revival than a paper by Dr. 
O’Callaghan read before the New York 
Historical Society, October, 1847. Dr. 
O'Callaghan was then engaged in super- 
intending the publication of the Docw- 
mentary flistory of the State of New 
york. He was eminently fitted for the 
work, of which his paper was a notable 
result. It was called “ Jesuit Relations 
of Discoveries, and other Discoveries 
in Canada and the Northern and West- 
ern States of the Union, 1632-1732.” 
It was a comprehensive treatment of 
the subject, giving biographies of the 
authors of the Ae/atvns, a catalogue 
Raisonnee, and a table showing what 
volumes were then in this country 
and in Canada, and where they could be 
found. In 1850 a French translation of 
Dr. O’Callaghan’s paper was brought out 
in Montreal, by Father Martin, Superior 
of the Jesuits in Canada. Father Mar- 
tin’s publication carried the history of the 
Canadian missions as given in the Aeda- 
tions back to 1611, to the Acadian mis- 
sion. He added much to Dr. O’Calla- 
ghan’s history of the subject. He had 
found a catalogue of old manuscripts, that 
had been preserved among the archives 
of the Jesuits in Rome. Among the 
manuscripts were two Ae/atons, written 
after the suspension of the publication of 
the Ae/ations in France in 1672. One 
extended the Aec/atons five years further 
back than the last volume of the Cra- 
moisy series. Fragraents of other manu- 
scripts had been discovered in the same 
collection. ‘lhe most valuable acquisi- 
tion was perhaps two complete narrations 
that had been confided by Father Cassot, 
the last of the old Order of Jesuits, on 
his dying bed, to the nuns of the Hotel 
Dieu of Quebec in 1800. ‘The nuns had 
restored them to the Jesuits when they 
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returned to Canada, in 1842. One of 
these Ae/atons, that of 1673-1679, Is 
called the Claude Dadblon Relation, and 
gives an account of the death of Mar- 
quette. This volume forms one of the 
Shea reprints, 1860. 

Dr. O'Callaghan’s paper and Father 
Martin’s publication gavé an impulse to 
the increasing interest in the Jesuit A’e/a- 
tions. Collectors were on the gui wive 
for them, antiquarians entered into fierce 
competition to secure one, at least, of the 
original Cramoisy series, if not an origi- 
nal manuscript. When reprints had been 
made, they were in demand, as_ were 
maps, Manuscripts, old letters, anything 
in short supplementary to the Ae/a- 
tions. ‘The agitation of the subject 
resulted in valuable. discoveries; one a 
Relation printed in Italy in 1653 in the 
french language. Others came to light 
in the library of the Dominican Friars at 
Rome. 

In three disastrous conflagrations in 
the Parliament buildings of Quebec, some 
of the original Ae/atons were destroyed, 
but fortunately copies were in existence. 
At the burning of the Parliament House 
in Montreal in 1849, during a riot, a val- 
uable collection of books was lost by fire, 
among them a set of Ae/atons nearly 
completed, the labor of many years. “ Of 
one volume,” wrote Dr. Shea, “a single 
copy alone was known (the Lallemant 
Relation). Fortunately Mr. James Lenox 
of New York had caused an accurate 
transcript to be made of it some time be- 
fore, and he reprinted this A’e/ation, as 
well as two others, the very scarcest in 
the series.”’ 

None too soon did the Canadian gov- 
ernment bring out a reprint of the whole 
series Of Ae/ations, as far as they were 
then known (1858),—three large vol- 
umes, accurate reproductions of the origi- 
nal editions, word for word ; duplicating 
the exact orthography of the first Cra- 
moisy, even the misprints. ‘This edition 
is exhausted and hard to find, but the 
specialist agent can occasionally pick up 
a set, or a part of one, for a liberal pa- 
tron. With a set of the Canadian reprints 
supplemented by the Shea and_ the 
©’Callaghan series, any ordinary library 
might rest content, particularly if it has 
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a full set of Parkman, Shea’s Catholic 
Missions, Winsor’s Criticaland Narrative 
flistory of America, and Morgan's League 
of the Lroquots. 

The Xelations as a whole have never 
been translated into English. “ ‘They 
are not suited to it,” says Parkman, “so 
much of them being details of conver- 
sions, etc., very tedious and not very 
trustworthy.” Kip’s Har/y ‘fFesuit Mis- 
sions, 1846, is a translation of some of 
them. It contains 7he Wanderings of 
Father Rasles, 1689-1723, Catherine, 
the lroguois Saint, 1656-1775, and 
others of a like tenor. “It is interesting 
to read,” says Bishop Kip, in the preface 
to a book already catalogued as “ rare 
and difficult to find,” “ the very words 
these earnest laborers wrote more than a 
century ago when camping in the wilder- 
ness or sharing the wigwams of the rude 
savage. ‘lhey lead us into the inner and 
private life of the aborigines.”’ 

The late Dr. Charles Hawley, of Au- 
burn, N. Y., made most valuable contri- 
butions to the translations of the Ae/a- 
tions. ‘These were published by the 
Historical Society of Cayuga County, 
N. Y., as Karly Chapters of Cayuga /1is- 
tory (1879) and Larly Chapters of Seneca 
/listory (1884). ‘The Relations given in 
these admirable translations, already hard 


to obtam, are mainly the narrations of 


Jesuit Fathers who labored in the Cayuga 
cantons. When the Rochester Society 
shall have published translations of A’e/a- 
tions concerning the Seneca missions and 
the early history of the Genesee country, 
another valuable contribution will have 
been made to the bibliography of New 
l‘rance. 

Dr. John Gilmary Shea, who died in 


February, 1892, stands at the head of 


the little band of American scholars who 
have made the great resources of the 
Relations available to students denied 
access to rare collections. lr. Shea is 
pre-eminently the historian of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America. ‘The cata- 
logue of his labors, editorial, linguistic, 
historical, and his collection of rare edi 
tions, contain nothing that he, at least, 


considered superior to his reprints of 


the Ae/ations, — twenty-five little volumes 
brought out as the Shea Cramoisy Series 
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(1857-1866), duplicates as far as pos- 
sible of the original Cramoisys, giving 
letters and manuscripts never printed 
before, and copies of rare editions. ‘The 
Shea reprints, of which only twenty-five 
copies each were printed, were sub- 
scribed for in advance by public libraries 
of ample means and by a few wealthy col- 
lectors. ‘The price of the set (twenty-six 
volumes) was $60.00, or $4.00 a volume. 
All that are left of the edition are in the 
possession of the family of Dr. Shea. 
‘These reprints have been much sought 
for by those seeking to complete sets of 
Relations. 

The O'Callaghan reprints, like those 
of Dr. Shea, contain Ae/atons written 
or sent to the Superior of the Order of 
Jesuits, after the suspension of the publi- 
cation of the Ac/atons in France, but 
their contents are not the same as those 
of the Shea reprints. ‘They, too, adopt 
the type, initial letters, headlines and 
ornaments used by the king’s printer of 
the first editions. Two of the O’Cal- 
laghan reprints are from copies made 
for James Lenox; one, a fac-simile copy 
of one of the rarest and earliest of the 
Relations. It was printed at Albany 
(1854) from an original found in the 
library of Rufus King, Jamaica, Long 
Island. ‘Twenty-five copies. only were 
printed. One of the originals of this Xe/a- 
tion was prized a few years ago at 1,000 
francs ($200). ‘Thirty-one of the series 
owned by Dr. O’Callaghan at the time 
of his death brought $1,068.45 in 1882. 
Sabin’s Dictionary of Americana, Win- 
sor’s Critical and Narrative [fistory, and 
the Lenox Library Catalogue give in- 
formation in detail concerning the con- 
tents of the Shea and the O’Callaghan 
reprints. 

The Relations were summarized as 
early as 1664, by Pére du Creux. Copies 
of this rare volume are in the Harvard 
Library, the Carter-Brown collection and 
the New York Historical Society’s library. 
Charlevoix says it is extremely diffuse, 
_and composed almost exclusively from the 
Relations. Dr. Shea claims that its 
curious statements show that the author 
drew from other sources. Winsor gives 
a specimen of its illustrations, showing 
the art of wood engraving in those times, 
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as well as what “A Canadian”’ was sup- 
posed to resemble. 

Francis Parkman discovered a great 
change in the tenor of the later Re/atons 
(those of 1670-1672). “The yearly 
reports,” he says, “are still for the edi- 
fication of the pious reader, filled with 
intolerably tedious stories of baptisms 
and conversions and the exemplary de- 
portment of neophytes; but they are 
relieved abundantly by more mundane 
topics. One finds observations on the 
winds, currents and tides of the Great 
Lakes, speculations on a _ subterranean 
outlet of Lake Superior, accounts of its 
copper mines, and how we, the Jesuit 
Fathers, are laboring to explore them for 
the profit of the colony, surmises touch- 
ing the North Sea, the Sea of China, 
‘which we hope erelong to discover,’ 
and reports of that great mysterious 
river, ‘which the Indians tell us is flow- 
ing southward, perhaps to the Vermillion 
Sea, and the secrets whereof, with the 
help of the Virgin, we will soon reveal to 
the world.’ ”’ 

It isin the Re/ation of 1670 that Father 
Dablon tells how the copper mines were 
discovered on Lake Superior, and con- 
trary to the intention of the Indians: 
“Wishing to boil their food one day in a 
vessel of bark, the priests gathered stones, 
heated them red hot and threw them in, 
but presently discovered them to be pure 
copper.” 

A full set of the Jesuit Re/afons, fifty- 
four volumes, in original copies, has been 
the dream of ambitious collectors, but 
one, as already stated, never realized — 
nor likely to be.' The collection of the 
Paris National Library is said to be the 
most complete. ‘The Laval University, 
Quebec,” writes Thomas E. Hamel, 
librarian of the same, “has in its posses- 
sion all the original editions of the com- 


+ Since this article was written the Lenox Library has 
completed its collection of Xe/ations, and now holds the 
only complete set in the world. In the New York £ven- 
tng Post of April 11, 1893, in an editorial upon the Ban- 
croft Manuscripts, —‘‘ that rich store of original letters 
and documents illuminating the very birth of our country,” 
which our government failed to place in the Congressional 
Library, — we read: ‘* Mr. Lenox had succeeded ” (before 
this purchase) “‘ in securing all but two of the Jesuit Xe/a- 
tions; one of those the trustees were able to secure about 
six months ago for $500, and for the volume still wanting 
they had authorized a standing offer of $1,000. It hap- 
pened that this much-sought-for volume was in the Ban- 
croft Collection, so that the Lenox Library now possesses 
the only complete set extant of those rare and almost 
priceless volumes.” 
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plete series, from the very first printed in 
1616 to the last for 1671-72, exceping 
‘wo. The only one we miss altogether 
is the Re/ation of 1632, printed in 1633, 
and which is the first of the uninterrupted 
series, 1632-1672. ‘The so-called Ae/a- 
tion of 1659 was a very small volume, 
consisting of rather short letters, which 
were printed, however, in the same typo- 
graphical style as the others. Of this we 
have only a manuscript fac-simile, but so 
perfectly done that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from a printed copy.” 

As a single instance of many illustrat- 
ing the indefatigable zeal of collectors in 
their search for Xe/ations, that of the late 
Samuel L. Barlow may be given. When 
he could boast the possession of fifty-two 
copies of Redations, and a long catalogue 
of priceless supplementary annals in the 
original editions, he set his heart upon 
what collectors said was the unattainable, 
a copy of the Lettre Circulaire de la 
Mort de la Reverende Mére Catharine de 
S. Augustin Religicuse Hospitahere de 
Ouebec, 1668, something that had never 
figured in any sale or catalogue, and of 
which no clew could be obtained through 
inventories of the treasures of religious 
orders. After long and discouraging 
seeking, this treasure was unearthed by 
his agents in a bookstore in Paris, and 
secured. 

The Relations are classified, as has 
been indicated, as Original Manuscripts, 
Cramoisy first editions, and ‘Translations 
(Bishop Kip, Dr. Shea and Dr. Hawley). 
The most complete collections which 
have been offered for sale are the follow- 
ing : — 


(‘ourtenvaux ( Paris, 1783), 43, including duplicates. 
Murphy (N. Y., 1834), 39, 
()Callaghan (N. Y., 1852), 32, 
A. Sale (Quebec, 1851), 30, 
jossange (Paris, 1873), 30, 
Ifarrassowitz ( Leipzig, 1882), 26, ‘ 
lr. Court (Paris, 1884), 20, oe 
Samuel L. Barlow, Original editions, 52. 


Original manuscripts and first editions 
of the Re/ations may yet possibly be un- 
earthed in the scattered archives of sup- 
pressed convents and in forgotten cabinets 
of ancient libraries. Since Dr. O’Cal- 
laghan, in 1853, published a list of the 
principal repositories of the Xe/atons, 
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their ownership has greatly changed. ‘To 
report the exact location of each original 
copy would involve more than the writer 
could undertake. Winsor gives the lat- 
est directory. In 1873 twenty libraries 
in the United States had sets more or 
less imperfect. Harvard has a good col- 
lection, gathered slowly and at great ex- 
pense. ‘The Lenox Library is rich in 
Relations, also the Carter-Brown and the 
New York State Library. ‘The late Oras- 
mus H. Marshall of Buffalo, N. Y., a 
distinguished and bibliophile, 
whose historical writings have added much 
to the bibliography of Western New York, 
accumulated a fine collection of the 
Relations, fifteen in all, eleven original 
Cramoisys (some of the rarest), two 
O’Callaghan reprints and two Shea re- 
prints. ‘These are in the possession of 
his son, Charles ID. Marshall of Buffalo. 
The Carter-Brown Library has the. only 
manuscript copy of the Aeduten for 1609. 
Lenox claims the only 1635. Of the 
Relations for 1655, only two copies are 
known. One is in the Lenox Library, 
the other in the Bibliotheque, St. Gene- 
vieve, Paris. ‘That of 1647-48 came to 
light among the papers of the Winthrop 
family and is now held, | believe, by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Mr. 
Lenox brought out a reprint after the 
original as copied by Dr. Shea. 1655-60 
is the rarest of the series. ‘The bearer of 
it from Canada was robbed of it in 
France. Only two letters were recovered 
and printed. ‘lhe only copies known 
are in the I.enox Library and in the St. 
Genevieve, laris. Mr. lenox printed a 
small fac-simile edition of his copy. 
Father Martin is of the opinion that the 
Relation for 1657-58 was made up in 
Paris. Dr. Hawley’s Far/y Chapters of 
Seneca and Farly Chapters of 
Cayuga //istory were drawn mainly from 
this Ae/ation. ‘The Xelaton for 1662-63, 
known as the Lal/lemant XKelation, is a 
prize to collectors. ‘This He/ation con- 
tains an account of the meteorological 
phenomena, the earthquake of 1663 and 
the solar eclipse of that year, as seen in 
Canada. 1664-65 (Le Mercier) gives 
a map of Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain 
and adjacent parts, with plans of forts on 
the Richelieu River. Winsor reproduces 
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these maps and plans in his Crit#ca/ and 
Narrative History. 1668-69 relates to 
the temperance movement among the 
Five Nations. 1670-71 gives a folding 
map of Lake Superior. ‘lhe change in 
the tenor of the Re/atons, of which Park- 
man speaks, begins here. 1667-68 de- 
scribes Joliet’s journey with Marquette 
and the discovery of the Mississippi 
River (1673). It contains the journal of 
Claude Allonez “in the country of the Illi- 
nois.” Dr. Shea has published a trans- 
lation of this journal. 1690-91 was 
found in Holland by Henry C. Murphy. 
1693 was. first printed in 1693 by E. 
Carre, minister of the French Church in 
Boston, with a preface by Cotton Mather. 
1700 was translated by Dr. Shea, and is 
given in his “arly Voyages up and down 
the Mississippi. An edition of the Ae- 
fations was brought out in Paris in 1780- 
1783, but it is held to be incomplete, as 
the prefaces and dedications of original 
editions are not included. Mr. Winsor 
mentions three other issues and a Span- 
ish translation. 

“ It is not trade that brings us here,” 
was what Father Chanmonot said to the 
Onondagas in 1656, as reported in his 
Relation. “Qur purpose is a more lofty 
one. Do you think that your beaver- 
skins can pay us for all the toils and 
dangers of a long and weary voyage ? 
Keep them, if you like, for the Holland- 
ers, and if any fall into our hands we 
shall use them only for your service. 
We seek not the things that perish. It 
is for the faith that we have forsaken 
parents and friends ; that we have crossed 
the ocean and left the great ships of 
France to embark in your little canoes ; 
that we have left our comfortable houses 
to live in your hovels of bark; that we 
have denied ourselves the food that is 
natural to us for that which the beasts of 
our country would hardly touch.” 

We can see the ragged, famished 
“black gowns,” as we read, their bark 
lodges, half buried in the snow, the rude 
altars of their portable chapels, the cedar 
cross and the Bourbon lily. ‘They may 
well write that their appearance “ is like 
that of wild beasts, rather than gentle- 
born sons of France.” ‘“ We can truly 
say,’”’ they write to their friends at home, 
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“that we are among these people as per- 
petual victims, since there is not a day in 
which we are not in danger of being 
massacred. kButthis is also our greatest 
joy and the spring of our present conso- 
lation.” Uncomplaining they surmount 
the most formidable obstacles. ‘They 
imperil their lives in learning the speech 
of the savages, for until they have a 
tongue in common great misunderstand- 
ings arise on both sides. ‘The Indian 
has no words for moral truths and spirit- 
ual conceptions. He grossly misinter- 
prets the holiest teaching of the good 
Fathers. ‘The medicine-men of one 
tribe, who have. been looked upon as 
converts, tell the medicine-men of an- 
other tribe that the wife of the great 
French king across the wide water is the 
Virgin Mary. ‘They steal the crucifix for 
a charm; they daub the figure of a cross 
upon their shields before going forth to 
pillage the foe; if they are defeated, the 
missionary must take the consequences. 
“The devil is the only great captain,” 
says a chief to one of the Fathers; “he 
put Christ to death, and he will kill you.” 
‘These are but glimpses of a wide and 
varied picture of savage peculiarities, as 
drawn in the Re/ations. Ludicrous inci- 
dents are not infrequent, as when the 
missionaries are accused of having bap- 
tized Indians in order to get them inside 
of their heaven where they can torment 
them forever just as they please. Father 
Pierron despairs of teaching his Mohawk 
boys by catechism and sermon, and so he 
invents a game of cards, in which the 
winning of the Christian life is made 
clear in a series of points reaching from 
the cradle to the grave. ‘They dig among 
the tough roots of a barbarian dialect, 
these students of the famous universities 
of France, and they make alphabets and 
phrase-books and grammars. ‘They 
translate portions of Gospels and hymns. 
‘They compass all things, by land and sea, 
if they may baptize a dying soul, particu- 
larly a child. Long and minute are the 
descriptions of these victories. Father 
Pijart, rudely repulsed from a_ cabin, 
where a child is dying, is finally enabled 
to offer it a bit of sugar; at the same 
moment he presses from the wet cloth on 
its forehead water enough to baptize it. 
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Joyfully he leaves the cabin, unsuspected 
by the Indians, who have been watching 
him closely. The savages study how 
they can conceal their real names, be- 
lieving that the Jesuits send their names 
to France and so procure deaths by 
magic. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the 
simple but wily savage believed that bap- 
tism caused death, when death was so 
frequent a sequence of the rite. ‘The 
lathers oftentimes hesitated about bap- 
tizing unless immediate departure from 
the world was impending. “ ‘They  be- 
lieve,” writes Father de Carheil, “ that 
whole nations which have embraced the 
faith have become desolate or extinct 
almost as soon as they have become 
Christians.” “I have done my best,” 
writes Father Daillon in 1626-27, “to 
learn their customs and mode of life. | 
often make the little children, who are 
very bright and stark naked, make the 
sign of the cross. In all these countries 
| have never seen any humpbacked, 
one-eyed, or misshapen.” 

Arriving at a stronghold of the Senecas 
in 1668, Father Garnier finds the savages 
holding a cannibal feast, having taken 
captive a young girl of the enemy. ‘The 
abruptness with which they passed from 
devouring human flesh to chapel building 
is more surprising to us than it seems to 
have been to the missionaries. ‘The su- 
perstitions of the red man, his inherited 
beliefs, traditions and customs, are found 
in the Re/ations. Much space is given 
to the despotism of the dream, that most 
complicated difficulty in the way of con- 
versions. ‘The divine authority of the 
red man’s dream could not easily be set 
aside. If the missionary believed in 
dreams, that of the blessed St. Joseph 
for instance, why might not the copper- 
colored brother? “ ‘The foundation of all 
their errors,’’ wrote Father Carheil, “1s in 
their faith in dreams; it is the soul of 
their religion.”’ 

In the commonplace facts, the homely 
detail, of the Ae/atons lies their chief 
charm, their value to the historian. It 
interests us to know that rheumatism was 
one of the ills of the savage; that the 
North Star was called the Bear among 
leading tribes; that as early as 1674 
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Father Dablon proposed to connect I.ake 
Michigan with the Illinois River by 
canal; that the Mississippi was alluded 
to by its present name as early as 1670; 
and that La Chine, on the St. Lawrence, 
was so named because it was viewed as 
the starting place for China, the deserters 
from La Salle calling it so in derision. 
Father Rayner writes of his design to go 
to China across the American wilderness ; 
“but God sent him on the way to heaven.”’ 
‘The Iroquois are first mentioned as 
fiiroguois in the Relations. We read 
of the great earthquake in Canada, Feb. 
6, 1663, “at half past five in the 
afternoon.” Rageneau, in the Ae/aton 
of 1648, gives the first description of 
Niagara Falls. He says they are of 
frightful height. Hennepin first calls 
them Niagara. We get full details of 
the heroic death of many a saint. — Park- 
man has drawn several lifelike characters 
from these annals. We get the other side 
of many an episode of our border war- 
fares, of Indian forays upon New Eng- 
land settlements. ‘“ ‘The Jesuit historian 
of New France,” writes Bancroft, “ re- 
lates with pride that these inroads of 
the French and the Iroquois have their 
origin in the counsels and influence of 
the missionaries.” Ferocity and dia- 
bolical cruelty were by no means con 
fined to one side in the strife for the 
control of the world’s commerce. 

‘These annals were looked upon for 
many years with suspicion by all Protes- 
tantism. Sectarian distrust set them 
aside entirely. Bancroft was among the 
first to draw freely upon them, but not 
to the extentof Irancis Parkman. ‘They 
stand first among authorities relating to 
the early history of Western New York 
and of Canada. ‘They contribute vastly 
to that important period when the ex- 
piring feudalism of the Old World sought 
to take root in the New,— when France 
through her missions gained for a brief 
season the only influence she ever had 
over the ferocious Iroquois. 

The submission of the Iroquois meant 
to France the vassalage of the Seneca 
Nation, that guard of the western door 
of the Zong /louse of the League of the 
Iroquois. ‘Vhat step gained, the Genesee, 
the Little Seneca’s River, would be open 
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at last to the French explorer, and a 
more direct route to Canada and the 
Indies secured, it was believed, than that 
by the Ottawa and the northern lakes. 
If these Jesuit Fathers, said the policy 
of French statecraft, can tame the Iro- 
quois into swinging censers rather than 
war clubs and tomahawks, it is best to 
give generous support to Canadian mis- 
sions. 

“The history of the Jesuit missions,” 
says Bancroft, “is connected with the 
origin of every celebrated town in the 
annals of French America. Not a cape 
was turned, not a river entered, but a 
Jesuit led the way.” “They had put 
forth exertions almost superhuman,” says 
Parkman, “set at naught famine, disease, 
and death, lived with the self-abnegation 
of saints, and died with the devotion of 
martyrs ; and the result of all had been 
a disastrous failure. What now remains 


of the sovereignty they proclaimed? 
Now and then the accents of France on 
the lips of some straggling boatman or 
vagabond half-breed, — this and nothing 
more.” 

But can we assent to this statement, 
when we take into consideration the 
value of the annals of the Jesuit missions, 
as handed down in the Aelutons? As 
we turn their pages, the old Latin chant 
of the seventeenth century is borne in 
upon us, the exultant voices of the 
Fathers guiding their canoes on strange 
rivers and beaching them on inhospitable 
shores, —the same inspiring chant they 
had learned in the cathedrals of old 
France, when they knew not the true 
meaning of the words : — 

Vexilla Regis prodeunt - 

Fulget crucis mysterium, 
The banners of Heaven’s King advance, 
The mystery of the Cross shines forth. 
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But still beheld it in his slumbering, — 


| E wept to see it darkening the room, 


The shade that held his youth beneath its wing, 
Voided of visions and bereft of bloom. 
Now as a man it marks him with its doom : 
Weighted in winter, sunless in the spring, 
His poor heart seemeth like a stony thing 
Hope decks, as living flowers deck a tomb. 


Or if for one short span he see it not, 
Breathing the sunshine of a spirit free, 

Or if he be at dusk love’s neophyte, — 
There waits at dawn the figure he forgot 
Beside his bed, and whispers ruthlessly : 

Now pay me tears for yesterday’s delight.” 
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HANNAH ADAMS. 


THE PIONEER WOMAN IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


By Elisabeth Porter Gould. 


BIRTHPLACE OF HANNAH ADAMS, 
MEDFIELD, MASS. 


Poems,” published first in London 

in 1650, and in Boston twenty- 
eight years later, Mrs. Anne Bradstreet 
became the first woman in America to 
win literary renown. ‘Through some 
verses published in London in 1773, 
Phillis Wheatley, a negro slave, living in 
the family of her owner, John Wheatley 
of Boston, won distinction as a poet. 
But neither of these women were natives 
of America. Mrs. Bradstreet was born 
in England, and Phillis Wheatley in 
Africa. During the Revolutionary War, 
a native American, Mrs. Mercy Warren, 
published one or two plays and rhymes 
in Boston; but they were mere pam- 
phlets, and bore no name. It remained, 
therefore, for Hannah Adams, born in 
1755 in Medfield, within twenty miles of 
Boston, to become the first American 
woman to publish a book under her own 
name. This was in 1784, six years be- 
fore Mercy Warren put her own name on 
cover, in her “ Poems, Dramatic and 
Miscellaneous.”’ Mrs. Warren, as the 
sister of James Otis, the wife of a promi- 
nent man, and the friend and adviser of 
most of the leading men of the day, was 
more or less known to the public, when 
at the age of sixty-two she published 
these “ Poems.’ But Hannah Adams, 
an unusually retired young woman in 
private life, was never heard of in the 
great world until in bold letters appeared 
her name on her book. 


[Poems a book called “ Several 
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But though unknown to the world, she 
belonged to a family which for genera- 
tions had held important trusts in her 
native town. Her ancestor, Henry 
Adams, was one of the founders of the 
town. Her grandfather was one of the 
greatest land proprietors. Having pre- 
pared for college his only son Thomas — 
Hannah’s father—he strongly opposed 
his leaving him, desiring, as he had a 
delicate constitution, that he should 
settle upon his large farm. A student by 
nature, and not particularly fond of 
agricultural pursuits, Thomas somewhat 
appeased his disappointment, in yielding 
to this desire, by opening a shop for the 
sale of English books and goods. In 
1750 he married Elizabeth Clark, an “ ex- 
cellent woman, deservedly esteemed and 
beloved,” who died when Hannah was 
eleven years of age, leaving five children. 
Upon this loss to the family, the care of 
Hannah and a younger sister fell particu- 
larly upon the eldest daughter Elizabeth, 
or “ Betty,”’ as the town records call her. 

Hannah was an extremely timid child. 
Being delicate in health, she did not 
attend the neighborhood school, but, 
under the care of her father, learned 
at home all she could have learned there, 
namely, reading, writing and arithmetic. 
She was born with a great thirst for knowl- 
edge. She once said that her first idea 
of the happiness of heaven was of a place 
where she would find this thirst fully 
gratified. She enthusiastic over 
poetry, committing much of the works of 
her favorite poets, Milton, Thomson, 
Young, and others. She did not neglect 
history or biography, in which she found, 
as she said, an inexhaustible fund to “ feast 
her mind and gratify her taste.” She was 
passionately fond of novels, the reading of 
which, in the seclusion of her early years, 
gave her, she afterwards said, false ideas 
of life, the “ world her imagination made 
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being not what the real world was.”  In- 
deed, all her life she felt the lack of thor- 
ough training in her youth. By the time 
she was twenty years of age, few of her 
sex at that time had read more than she. 
Her chief delight being in literary pur- 
suits, she eagerly accepted the offer of 
some gentlemen boarding at her father’s 
house, to teach her Latin, Greek, geogra- 
phy and logic. In doing this she drew 
upon herself the ridicule of those around 
her. Her progress, however, leads one 
to wish she could have had the advan- 
tages now so easily obtained in our 
women’s colleges, then undreamed of. 

Her father’s business being good dur- 
ing her childhood, it was not supposed 
that she would ever be obliged to sup- 
port herself. But a few years after her 
mother’s death, he failed in_ business. 
Although blessed with the help of her 
sister Elizabeth, Hannah felt keenly the 
need of adding her share to the family 
support. She turned to sewing, knitting 
and spinning, finding the most profit, 
however, in weaving bobbin lace. But 
after the Revolutionary War, when lace 
was imported, this resource failed, and 
she was left in a desperate condition. 
It was at this time that she found a 
pecuniary help in teaching Greek and 
Latin to three young .men living in the 
vicinity of her home. One of these, 
Pitt Clarke, was afterwards the pastor 
of the church at Norton, Mass., for 
over forty years. In his autobiography 
published in the “ History of Norton,” he 
says, in referring to Miss Adams: “ Under 
her tuition principally I fitted for college, 
and was admitted into Cambridge Uni- 
versity, July, 1786.” 

Until she was twenty years of age, Miss 
Adams’s reading had been limited mostly 
to works of imagination and feeling. She 
had never been directed to those of a 
controversial nature, nor to a study of 
the disputed points between the various 
sects. Her curiosity being awakened by 
a small manuscript from Broughton’s 
Dictionary, giving an account of some of 
the most common of the religious denom- 
inations, she began to read all she could 
find on the subject. Becoming disgusted 
with the intolerance and lack of candor 
of the authors, she decided to write out 


for herself in a blank book what seemed 
to her to be the truth. In doing this she 
had no idea of publication. The work grew 
upon her hands and became known to 
her friends. Not being so ingenious with 
the needle as her sister, and sadly need- 
ing money, she was urged to publish it. 
But to find a printer to take it without 
immediate pay was the difficulty. Three 
hundred and _ ninety-five subscribers, 
twenty-eight of whom were women, were 
finally obtained, including such names as 
Rev. Nathaniel Emmons of Franklin 
(six copies), Rev. Charles Chauncy, 
D. D., Boston, Dr. James Manning, presi- 
dent of Rhode Island College, Edmund 
Quincy, Esq., Hon. Oliver Wendell, 
Nathaniel Appleton, Esq., and Samuel 
Adams, all of Boston. 

A bargain having been made with the 
printer, the book appeared in 1784. A 
copy to-day in the Boston Athenzum, and 
also one in the Public Library, com- 
mands genuine interest. Its motto is, 
* Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good.”” In the Advertisement at the 
beginning, the author says she intends to 
“avoid giving the least preference of one 
denomination above another, to give a 
few arguments of the principal sects from 
their own authors as far as possible, to 
endeavor to represent every sect, and be 
very careful to enter into the spirit of 
each author.”’ 

The condition of public opinion is 
seen when ‘Thomas Prentiss, in the Pref- 
ace, felt obliged to say: “The world 
has been absurdly accustomed to enter- 
tain. but a moderate opinion of female 
abilities, and to associate their pretended 
productions to the craft and policy of 
designing men; either to excite their 
admiration or screen their weakness from 
censure ; whereas unbiassed reason must 
allow, if an invidious comparison between 
the sexes is in any respect justifiable, it 
cannot be grounded upon a defect of nat- 
ural ability, but upon the different and 
perhaps faulty mode of female education ; 
for under similar culture and with equal 
advantages, it is far from being certain 
that the female mind would not admit a 
measure of improvement that would at 
least equal, and perhaps in many instances 
eclipse, the boasted glory of the other 
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FROM A PAINTING BY CHESTER HARDING, IN 


sex.”” He refers to Miss Adams’s knowl- 
edge ; also, indirectly, to her great timidity 
of nature when he says that she had 
“done violence to her own inclination”’ 
in allowing her name on the book after 
having yielded to its publication at the 
urgent desire of judicious friends. 
Though the book sold well, Miss 
Adams’s profit was very small, owing to 
unfair dealings on the part of the printer. 
Out of respect to his descendants, she 
would not mention his name when speak- 
ing of the matter years afterwards in her 
autobiographical notes. ‘To his request 
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for additions for a second edition which 
he was about to publish, she returned “a 
laconic answer forbidding him to reprint 
it.” ‘This she could do, having taken the 
precaution to secure the copyright in 
conformity to a recently passed law. But 
to reprint it herself was no easy thing. 
She was ignorant of business ways, desti- 
tute of influential friends, and without 
money. In the midst of this disappoint- 
ment and struggle, her sister Elizabeth 
died, at the age of thirty-six. Hannah’s 
grief was intense, for “ Betty” had been 
“her guide, her friend, her earthly all.’ 


by 
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Her father, with his other children, was 
living with a married son, to whom the 
home and property had been made over. 
Not wishing to add to the burden of her 
brother’s increasing family expenses, Han- 
nah found this the most trying time of her 
life, when, as she said, “ it was a struggle 
to live.” But though feeble in health, 
dependent upon herself for support, more 
or less alone in the world, she found in 
work her only remedy. She began to 
prepare additions for the second edition 
of her book. ‘The task being completed, 
she applied to some printers for terms of 
publication. Though,” she says, “ I 
wrote nearly the same letter to all, con- 
sisting of a few direct questions, their 
answers were generally various, prolix and 
ambiguous.” She finally accepted an 
offer of one hundred dollars in books for 
an edition of one thousand copies. Going 
to Boston to attend to the matter, a friend 
introduced her to the Rev. James Free- 
man, the newly ordained pastor of King’s 
Chapel. He became interested, trans- 
acted the business with the printer, John 
West Folsom, and helped her obtain some 
new subscribers. For this generous, per- 
sonal assistance in a time of need, Miss 
Adams was most grateful to the end of 
her life. ‘Thus, in 1791, appeared under 
the title of “A View of Religions,” the 
second edition of her book first published 
seven years before. It was enlarged to 
four hundred and ten pages. Part First 
treated of nearly three hundred different 
religious denominations which had ap- 
peared from the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era; Part Second, of the worship of 
the Grand Lama, of Mahometans, Jews, 
Deists and Sceptics, followed by a short 
review of the religions of the people of 
the habitable world. Great industry and 
a discriminating judgment are noticeable 
in the work. ‘This second edition was 
dedicated to John Adams, then Vice- 
President of the United States, a name, 
she said, “which excites the veneration 
and gratitude of fellow-citizens, the admi- 
ration and esteem of foreign nations.” 
Thus the Vice-President of the United 
States was honored by woman’s effort 
as the President had been the year 
before; for Mercy Warren had then 
dedicated her poems to “George Wash- 


ington, President of the United States of 
America.” 

Of the four hundred subscribers to 
this second edition — eighty-two of whom 
were clergymen and sixteen women — 
John Adams headed the list with three 
copies. His Honor Samuel Adams, 
lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, fol- 
lowed. Among the new names gained 
were those, now so well known, of His 
Excellency John Hancock, Esq., of 
Boston; Joseph Willard, D. D., presi- 
dent of Harvard College; Right Rev. 
John Caroll, D. D., Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Baltimore, Maryland; Hon. 
William Bradford, governor of Rhode 
Island; Rev. Henry Ware of Hingham ; 
Christopher Gore, Esq., Boston; Mr. 
Harrison G. Otis, Boston; Rev. Adoni- 
ram Judson, Malden; Hon. Benjamin 
Greenleaf, Newburyport; and many 
others. Mr. Moses Brown, of Providence, 
took fifteen copies, and seven of the 
subscribers took six each. 

Such distinguished names speak well 
for man’s chivalry at the time, as well as 
for Miss Adams’s literary ability. ‘The 
book was pronounced the best of the kind 
ever written, possibly the first. From its 
profits, Miss Adams was enabled to pay 
the debts her sister’s illness had con- 
tracted, and to put a small sum at interest. 
In its sale her father, who was called by 
the townspeople “ Book Adams,” was of 
much help. On horseback, with his sad- 
dle-bag full of the books, often with a 
volume before his eyes, he went from 
place to place, to sell or to distribute 
them. Of decided literary tastes himself, 
he was never happier than when making 
his frequent visits to the library of Har- 
vard College. Once upon entering it he 
lifted up both hands and exclaimed in 
great earnestness, “I’d rather be libra- 
rian of Harvard College than Emperor of 
all the Russias!’”’ Who knows but that 
if Thomas Adams could have followed 
out his early desires, be might have been 
librarian of Harvard College? Circum- 
stances obliged him to go into business, 
and he made a failure of it. 

After the publication of the second 
edition of her book, Miss Adams taught 
school, finding profit and entertainment 
in “boarding round by turns” in the 
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homes of the children. But it was not 
long before, inspired by her last literary 
venture, she determined to write another 
book. It was poverty, or, as she said, 
« desperation, not vanity,” that first in- 
duced her to become an author or com- 
piler ; now she flattered herself she could 
not only help herself but ‘benefit the 
public. With a desire to help those who 
in early life had been deprived of read- 
ing much, if anything, of the history of 
their country, she began to write a 
History of New England. ‘There was 
then no such history but Mather’s “ Mag- 
nalia’’ and Neale’s History. Had there 
been one coming down to the acceptance 
of the Federal Constitution, her task 
would have been easier. She was 
obliged to spend much time among 
old state papers, ancient news prints, 
and old records in official places. ‘The 
continued perusal of these so affected 
her eyes that a delay of two or three 
years in the appearance of the book was 
a consequence. 

This summary History of New Eng- 
land from the first settlement at Plymouth 
to the acceptance of the Federal Consti- 
tution, comprehending a general sketch 
of the American war, at last appeared in 
1799. 

Two years after the publication of Miss 
Adams’s history, “ A View of Religions”’ 
appeared in another edition, enlarged, 
and dedicated as before to John Adams. 
Through the continued -kindness of Rev. 
James Freeman, a bargain was made with 
the printer whereby she was to receive 
five hundred dollars in yearly payments, 
covering a certain period, for the edition 
of two thousand copies. In 1804 ap- 
peared her book of nearly four hundred 
pages called “ Truth and Excellence of 
the Christian Religion.” Her selection 
of authors and the extracts from their 
works reveal good judgment and a wide 
survey of general literature. Not being 
able to purchase or borrow all the books 
she needed for this effort, she spent some 
time in Boston, in order to visit the 
booksellers’ shops. In such _ places 
much of the work, as well as the addi- 
tions to the third edition of her first 
book, was written. Miss Adams gave this 
work, with its four hundred subscribers, 


to the printer for one hundred dollars in 
books. 

In 1805, six years after the “ History of 
New England” appeared, she published 
an abridgment of it for schools. ‘This 
not only failed to give her pecuniary re- 
ward, but it was the origin of a painful 
controversy between her and the pastor 
of the First Church in Charlestown, 
Jedediah Morse ; for, added to the disap- 
pointment of seeing a similar work from 
him appear, she felt that his sincerity and 
honor were brought into question, in re- 
gard to a promise concerning it. A care- 
ful reading to-day of a pamphlet relative 
to the matter, published in 1814, leaves 
her in a favorable light. In this contro- 
versy warm friends arose in her behalf, 
none warmer than Mr. William Smith 
Shaw, the active founder of the Boston 
Atheneum. It was through his kindness 
that the liberty of the Athenzeum was ten- 
dered her. ‘This she found a great help 
in her next literary venture, her “ History 
of the Jews.” Day after day she could 
be seen there absorbed in study. ‘The 
writing of this “ History of the Jews” 
demanded much study of fragmentary 
and disconnected publications and of 
manuscripts. ‘The standard works used 
were mainly Josephus and _ Basnage. 
Through a long correspondence with 
Gregoire, famous for his energy in behalf 
of the Jews, her interest in this oppressed 
people was greatly increased. But her 
greatest helper in the work was the Rev. 
Joseph S. Buckminster, the young pastor 
of the Brattle Street Church. She had 
first seen him on a visit to Boston in 
1800, when he was a college boy of six- 
teen. He had then understood her 
character, and interested her by giving 
her a comprehensive account of the liter- 
ary condition of Germany and France. 
Now, the successful Boston clergyman, 
he gave her the freedom of his study and 
library. It was stipulated between them 
that neither should be obliged to talk. 
Sometimes, she said, he would read for 
hours without speaking ; then all at once 
a flash of genius would break forth in 
some short remark, which would electrify 
her. If she were absent from his study 
for any length of time, a note or call was 
sure to be forthcoming. He introduced 
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her to a valuable circle of friends. She 
felt indebted to him for a new interest in 
life. ‘* His character,” she said, was the 
perfection of humanity.”’ This kindly 
interest in the literary aspirations of a 
lonely woman of more than twice his age 
is worthy of remembrance; for only 
those conversant with the early history of 
woman in American literature can really 
picture the loneliness of the one or the 
helpfulness of the other. 

But this happiness was not to last. 
Hannah Adams was obliged to see her 
friend pass from this life at the age of 
twenty-eight. For one to whom “the 
sight of a friend was like the sun and air 
of heaven,” this was a loss indeed. It 
was a comfort to feel that he had seen 
her “ History of the Jews”’ printed. Only 
a few months before his death it appeared 
in two volumes. The Introduction treated 
of the condition of the Jews under the 
Persians after their restoration from the 
Babylonish captivity, and in the ensuing 
period the history proper began with 
the destruction of Jerusalem, ending with 
the Jews in the nineteenth century. 

In 1809, while Miss Adams was en- 
gaged upon this work, an annuity was set- 
tled upon her for life, through an effort 
headed by the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Ste- 
phen Higginson and William Smith Shaw. 
This was a result of the action of Mrs. 
Josiah Quincy and other influential ladies, 
in behalf of an English author, Mrs. 
Anne Grant. When they were having an 
American edition of a work of Mrs. 
Grant’s (“Letters from the Mountains”’) 
published for her benefit, Mrs. Quincy 
said they should not forget their own 
countrywoman, Hannah Adams, who, fail- 
ing to receive sufficient support from her 
literary labor, was obliged to braid straw. 
This money was given Miss Adams as a 
slight appreciation of one reiarkable, 
not merely for “ powers of mind,” but for 
“warm affections, glow of gratitude, and 
childlike simplicity.” 

Mrs. Quincy, the wife of Boston’s 
great mayor, was the “highly esteemed 
friend” who requested Miss Adams to 
write her autobiography. ‘This fragmen- 
tary account of her life, — less than fifty 
pages,— edited by Mrs. G. S. Lee the 
year after her death, was written in the 


humble hope that it might become a 
pecuniary benefit to an aged and infirm sis- 
ter, who for many years had shared her 
small earnings. It contains a lithograph 
of the portrait of Hannah Adams, which 
Harding painted a few years before her 
death at the request of Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody and other friends. ‘This por- 
trait, now in the Boston Athenzum, casts 
a benediction upon all who view it. In 
the Athenzum are to be found all of Miss 
Adams’s books, the most of which, if not 
all, were presented by herself. In 1817 
appeared the fourth edition of her “ View 
of Religions,’’ dedicated as before to John 
Adams. ‘This first book of Miss Adams's 
— she called this last edition “ Dictionary 
of all Religions and Religious Denomina- 
tions’’ — was a popular book from the 
first. It was published in England witha 
preface and additions by Mr. Andrew Ful- 
ler; also in another form by Mr. Thomas 
Williams, who likewise made alterations. 
Miss Adams acknowledged herself in- 
debted to both these editions for some of 
the improvements in her fourth edition. 
It received the notice of Jared Sparks in 
the North American Review; he pro- 
nounced it the best manual of the kind 
he knewof. “It has the peculiar merit,” 
he added, “of the strictest candor and 
impartiality ; and so completely has the 
author divested herself of all in lividual 
prepossessions, that it may be doubted 
whether from a single passage in the 
whole work her own religious sentiments 
can beinferred. ‘This freedom from per- 
sonal bias, in exhibiting the views of oth- 
ers, especially on topics rarely touched 
without calling out private opinion, in- 
spires confidence in her statements, as 
well as respect for her judgment and 
Christian charity.” 

The agitated disputes upon religious 
subjects led Miss Adams to crystallize 
her thoughts in a little book called “ Let- 
ters on the Gospels,” which was printed 
by Hilliard & Metcalf in Cambridge in 
1824. She hoped the book, consisting 
of thirty letters addressed to her nieces, 
might enable them and other young per- 
sons to read the New Testament “ with 
more pleasure and advantage.’’ ‘Though 


written not so much from a critical as. 


from a spiritual point of view, it received 
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good praise in the North American Re- 
view and other periodicals, and had a 
good sale. 

To realize the loneliness of Miss 
Adams in her literary career, it is only 
necessary to remember that when this, 
the last of her six books, was published 
(in 1824), not a book of the now well- 
known American literary women had ap- 
peared. In England, Jane Austen had 
died seven years before; Maria Edge- 
worth was still living; Harriet Martineau 
had published her first book, but in the 
difficulties of transportation it is doubtful 
whether it had then reached America ; 
Mrs. Browning in poetry, Mrs. Jameson 
in art, Mrs. Somerville in science, had 
not appeared. It was to be twenty years 
before Charlotte Bronté should startle 
the world. Probably Hannah More, who 
was ten years older than Hannah Adams, 
was ‘the only literary woman who had for 
her any special interest. Some letters from 
her she highly prized. But in this scarcity 
of women friends in the literary life, 
Hannah Adams was not wanting in those 
of the other sex. President John Adams 
often invited her to his Quincy home to 
use his library in compiling her histories. 
Her marvellous power of assimilation, as 
well as application, was a wonder to all 
the Adams family. One day, surprised 
at the rapidity with which she went 
through folios of the ancient fathers, 
Mr. Adams spoke to her about it, only 
to learn that while leaf after leaf had 
been turned, she had culled all she 
needed for her work. 

One of Jchn Adams’s letters to her is 
exceedingly interesting for its sturdy 
democratic spirit. “You and I,” he 
wrote, “are undoubtedly related by birth ; 
and although we were both born in ‘ hum- 
ble obscurity’ ’’ (she had made this ref- 
erence to herself in one of her dedica- 
tions to him), “ yet I presume neither of 
us has any cause to regret that circum- 
stance. If I could ever suppose that 
family pride was in any case excusable, | 
should think a descent from a line of vir- 
tuous, independent New England farmers 
for one hundred and sixty years was a 


better foundation for it than a descent 
through royal or titled scoundrels ever 
since the flood.’’ 

When Hannah Adams’s last book was 
published she was about seventy years 
of age. ‘To her small apartment in Bos- 
ton, friends, young and old, came to read 
and talk with her. They heard her re- 
peat the poetry learned in youth ; for, 
as she said, she could repeat “ for three 
months together ’’ the verses then learned, 
though she was “troubled continually by 
forgetting where she had laid a pencil or 
a pen.” ‘They doubtless heard her re- 
peat lines of her own, among which were 
the following, written after visiting a place 
where nature had particularly charmed 
her : — 


“ Such scenes the days of innocence renew, 
And bring the patriarchal age to view. 
Thus favored Abraham, in the days of old, 
On flowery Mamre kept his fleecy fold; 
While friendly angels left their heavenly seat 
To greet the patriarch in his calm retreat.” 


Miss Adams always loved nature. 
Spring was to her, she once said, like 
the “ first freshness of creation.”’ 

Her young friends knew this when they 
decorated her room with flowers. Her 
older friends realized this when they 
made arrangements for her to exchange 
her small city room, in the last months of 
her life, for a home in the old Croft 
house at Brookline. Her love for the 
beautiful around her made her say almost 
at the close of life, ““ How can anybody be 
impatient to quit such a beautiful world ?”’ 
Such testimony from one who had felt the 
trials and vicissitudes of a long life in a 
peculiarly personal manner is a precious 
inheritance for American women. 

In this Brookline home Miss Adams 
died Dec. 15, 1831. Three months be- 
fore her death, Mount Auburn at Cam- 
bridge had been enclosed and conse- 
crated as a cemetery. Here, in land 
appropriated for her resting place by the 
committee on survey, she was buried. A 
monument contributed by loving friends 
was soon erected, which is noted to-day 
by many a visitor wandering through 
Central Square in the beautiful cemetery. 
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REMINISCENCES OF NEW ENGLAND CLIPPER SHIPS. 


By Joshua Bodpfish. 


ITHE “GOLDEN FLEECE” AND THE YACHT “VISTA.” 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JOHN E. C. PETERSON, 


ings of New England clipper ships 
recently exhibited in the Old State 
House by the Bostonian Society brings 
to mind the palmy days of Boston’s com- 
merce, when A-1 clippers, built and 
owned in Boston, carried the stars and 
stripes to every quarter of the globe. 
Forty-four vessels were built in and about 
Boston in 1855, with a tonnage amount- 
ing to 45,988 tons, and twenty-two more 
of 27,877 tons, were on the stocks at the 
close of the year. ‘The tonnage owned 

in Boston in 1855 was 541,644 tons. 
Prominent among these “ first-class, 
copper-fastened, coppered and _fast-sail- 
ing ships” were the “Westward Ho,” 
“ Flying Fish,” “ Great Republic,” “ Fly- 
ing Cloud,” “Sovereign of the Seas,” 
“ Bald Eagle,” “ Empress of the Seas,” 
“ Staghound,’’ “Star of Empire,” and 
“Golden Fleece,” built by Donald Mc- 
Kay of East Boston. The “ Flying 
* The illustrations in this article are from photographs 


by N. L. Stebbins of the paintings in the recent exhibition 
at the Bostonian Society's rooms. 


Tin interesting collection of paint- 
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Cloud” (Capt. Cressy), built by Mr. 
McKay, on her first passage, not only 
made the quickest run from New York to 
San Francisco ever known, but attained 
the highest rate of speed on record at 
that time. Her passage was made in 
eighty-nine days, and she ran in twenty- 
four consecutive hours three hundred and 
seventy-four geographical miles. Such 
sailing as this astonished all nautical 
men, and immediately gave a world-wide 
fame to East Boston clippers. Mr. Mc- 
Kay, not satisfied with this triumph of 
nautical skill, and believing that perfec- 
tion in modelling had not yet been at- 
tained, determined that he would benefit 
from the information gained from: past 
experience, and build a clipper which 
would outsail the “ Flying Cloud.” He 
carried this idea into execution, and pro- 
duced the “Sovereign of the Seas,” of 
2,400 tons, then the largest, longest and 
sharpest merchant ship in the world. 
This beautiful ship beat the swiftest of 
the entire fleet of clippers that sailed 
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THE “FLYING FISH.” 


with her, and on the homeward passage 
from San Francisco made the greatest 
runs ever recorded. In twenty-four con- 
secutive hours she ran 430 geographical 
miles, or 56 more than the greatest run 
of the “ Flying Cloud,” and in ten con- 
secutive days she ran 3,144 miles. In 
eleven months her gross earnings were 
$200,000. 

The “ Great Republic” was built by 
Mr. McKay in 1853, and was at that time 
the largest merchantman in the world. 
She was 4,556 tons, and spread 15,653 
yards of canvas in her suit of sails. She 
logged on some occasions as much as 
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nineteen knots an 
hour, and made the 
trip from New York 
to San Francisco in 
ninety-one days, 
which, notwith- 
standing the light 
winds experienced, 
is one of the quick- 
est runs on record, 
only excelled by 
the “ Flying Cloud,” 
which made the 
passage in eighty- 
nine days. Other 
excellent passages 
were made by Mc- 
Kay’s ships from 
Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, as follows: 
the “ Flying Fish”’ made it in g2 days; 
the “ Staffordshire,” in 1o1 days; the 
“Sovereign of the Seas,” in 103 days; the 
“Bald Eagle,” in 107 days; the “ Em- 
press of the Seas,” in 118 days; the 
“Staghound,” in 112 days (via Val- 
paraiso). ‘These passages show an aver- 
age of 103 days and fifteen hours, which 
has not been equalled by the same num- 
ber of ships by any builder in the world. 
Other East Boston shipbuilders turned 
out some very fine vessels, among them 
the “Golden Fleece,” built by Paul Curtis, 
who moved from Medford to East Boston 
in 1852; the “W. B. Dinsmore,” built by 


THE “W. B. DINSMORE.” 
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Gore of East Boston; the “ Great Ad- 
miral,” built by Robert Jackson of East 
Boston; while the reputation of Boston 
clippers was well sustained by such vessels 
as the “ Nightingale,” owned at one time 
by Sampson & Tappan, and afterward 
owned and commanded by Capt. Julius A. 
Palmer of Boston; the “ Dreadnaught,” 
built by H. O. Briggs; the “ Ellen Mon- 
roe,” owned by A. F. Hall and built by 
John ‘Taylor; and the ship “Titan,” 
owned by D. C. Bacon and commanded 
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had a general supervision of the work, 
and commanded the steamer until she 
was delivered to her illustrious owner, 
the Pasha of Egypt. Samuel Hall of 
East Boston, whose shipyard was where 
the west end of Maverick Street now is, 
built some of the largest, fastest and best 
ships that ever skimmed the seas, among 
them such famous clippers as the “ Game- 
cock,” the “ Wizard,” and the “ High- 
lander.” Mr. Hall built eighty vessels of 
all kinds at his yard in East Boston. 
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THE “ NIGHTINGALE.” 


by Capt. J. H. Sears. These fine ships 
were all familiar to seafaring men, and 
reflected credit on Boston skill and enter- 
prise. 

It is interesting to note that the honor 
of applying American iron for the first 
time in America to the construction 
of a first-class vessel belongs to East 
Boston. Iron was first used in ship- 
building in this country in the con- 
struction of the steamship “Le Voy- 
ageur de la Mer,” built at East Boston, 
-and launched on the 25th of Febru- 
ary, 1857. She was a full-rigged ship. 
Her rigging and sails, as well as every- 
thing else used in her construction, were 
of American material and manufacture. 
The contract for building this splendid 
vessel was given to Mr. George A. Stone, 
a nativeof Boston. ‘The models and de- 
tails of the ship were furnished by Samuel 
H. Peck, the distinguished naval con- 
structor, who did full justice to his high 
reputation. Capt. Frank O. Eldridge 


Mr. Daniel D. Kelly also built many 
fine vessels, among them the celebrated 
clipper “ Edwin Forrest.”” Messrs. Jack- 
son & Ewell established their shipyard 
on Border Street, from which they 
launched many fine ships, among them 
the “Queen of Clippers” and the 
“ Meridian.” ‘The shipyards of Messrs. 
Boole on Webster Street, and James E. 
Simpson on Marginal Street, also swelled 
the number of the celebrated Boston- 
built clippers. During the ten years from 
1848 to 1858 two hundred of the best 
ships that ever sailed the sea were 
launched from the shipyards of East 
Boston. 

As I think of this proud record, and 
look upon these spirited pictures, my 
memory turns anew to the days when | 
myself served on board old Boston clipper 
ships. 

I was a Cape Cod boy, my ancestors 
having been among the first settlers upon 
the Cape, in 1635; and being largely 
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engaged in shipbuilding and maritime 
adventures, it was natural that many of 
the family should seek their livelihood 
at sea. In fact, the old-time aristocracy 
of Cape Cod consisted of retired sea 
captains ; and as they told us boys of their 
experiences in foreign climes, in capturing 
whales, and other adventures, the great 
ambition of the Cape Cod boy was to, at 
some time, command a fine vessel and 
seek adventures in foreign lands. 

After my preparatory course for college, 
not being in very strong health, though 
not exactly ill, I thought well of a voyage 
to sea, and, though opposed by my par- 
ents at first, at last, they seeing that I 
was determined, I was fitted out in good 
style for my first voyage. Of course, my 
father gave me Dana’s “ ‘Two Years before 
the Mast” to read, to deter me from 
going; and of course it had the usual 
effect of making me more eager to start. 
At that time our foreign commerce was 
carried on wholly by the old-time clippers, 
and the wharves of Boston and New York 
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were crowded with fine clipper ships, 
commanded and manned by American 
sailors. 

One peculiarity of the Cape Cod clip- 
pers was that they had a special provision 
for what were called “ship’s cousins,” 
who were usually bright, stalwart lads, 
generally the sons of the owners, or some 
relative or friend of the captain’s, who 
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were taken on board to learn the art of 
seamanship. ‘They did not mess with the 
sailors in the forecastle, but had what was 
called a boys’ house, separately provided 
for their occupation. ‘They were supposed 
to be trained in all the practical arts of 
seamanship, were given a thorough knowl- 
edge of navigation, and fitted in a practi- 
cal and thorough way to become officers 
of future clippers. 

I therefore, through friends of our fam- 
ily, started thus on my first voyage, ina very 
good example of the old Cape Cod clip- 
per, called the “ Webfoot.”’ In the boys’ 
house were four or five well-bred young 
men who had made one voyage before 
in the same ship, and I was the only nov- 
ice or “ landlubber”’ on board. A retired 
sea captain, a friend of my father’s, gave 
me a fine sextant of English make ; I was 
well provided with books on navigation ; 
and from the first day out of port until we 
returned, [ kept a very creditable account 
of the voyage. I had had a very thorough 
course in mathematics, theoretical navi- 


“TITAN’’ MAKING PORT AFTER A GALE, 


gation and mathematical astronomy, and 
the taking of observations and the work- 
ing out of the various problems which 
were laid down for us in the old Bow- 
ditch’s Navigator had a special charm. 
In those times sea captains were re- 
quired to know more of mathematical as- 
tronomy than is required to-day, in order 
to make successfully the long voyages 
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THE “ELLEN MONROE.” SISTER SHIP OF THE “ WEBFOOT.” 


which they made around the world. ‘They 
were often absent one or two years, with- 
out any means of correcting their chro- 
nometers except by lunar observations, 
which were intricate and difficult to com- 
pute. Nowadays voyages are much 
shorter, and chronometers are easily 
corrected by telegraph, and these in- 
tricate lunar observations are very little 
used. 

The good ship “ Webfoot” was com- 
manded by Capt. Hedges, a native of 
Dennis on the Cape, who was a thorough 
seaman, an excellent navigator, and very 
kind-hearted gentleman, — in fact, a very 
good example of the Cape Cod sea cap- 
tain. We loaded in New York, with an 


assorted cargo, for San Francisco. It 
was not easy then to ship a crew, and | 
remember the appearance of the ship’s 
crews as they came aboard, brought 
down by the keepers of sailors’ boarding- 
houses, all more or less under the in- 
fluence of liquor, and badly fitted for any 
practical work. But by the help of the 
officers and the boys, the ship was started 
on her voyage, trusting to a day or two’s 
rest in the good sea air to bring the crew 
to their senses. 

The first few days were spent in 
trying to get things into running or- 
der; but before that was well accom- 
plished we had the misfortune to be 
overtaken by a severe hurricane; and 
I have a vivid recol- 
lection of my ex- 
periences during it. 
It came up very sud- 
denly, and of course 
every effort was 
made to shorten sail. 
It was during the 
night, and all hands 
were ordered aloft to 
reef and furl; the 
captain, the first of- 
ficer, the helmsman 
and myself were all 
that were left on 
deck. But when 
they got aloft to furl 
the mainsail, they 
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gaskets were miss- 
ing. ‘The ship was 
rolling badly in a 
heavy sea, and it was 
not an easy thing to 
carry the gaskets 
aloft. Moreover, 
there was no one on 
deck but myself to 
take them aloft. 
The first officer 
looked at me and 
wanted to know if I 
could take those 
gaskets aloft. I had 
never been aloft be- 
fore, but I coura- 
geously said I could, 
and, taking quite a 
load of ropes over 
my neck, I started 
up the rigging for the first time, in the 
hurricane. I remember that as soon as I 
was fairly into the shrouds, the force of 
the wind seemed to flatten me out against 
the shrouds, so that it was almost im- 
possible to stir. However, I struggled 
along as the ship rolled, and finally got 
to the mainmast head. ‘There it was 
necessary to swing off on to the yard, 
which I had never done, —in fact had 
never seen done. The men were cry- 
ing, “Come on!” I said, “ How am I 
going to get over?” “Oh, jump — swing 
over here,” was the reply. So, with 
the courage of an old sailor, I seized 
a rope and swung on to the yard and 
passed out the gaskets, hanging on for 
dear life. I remember the old sailors 
crying, “ Why don’t you come along? 
why don’t you pull up the sail? why don’t 
you”? —do this, that and the other, 
which I tried my best to do. Having 
furled the sail, I was on the inside, and 
would be the first to turn down. ‘Then 
I remember that in the darkness, with 
the ship rolling, I had to catch on to:a 
rope and swing out on to the rigging and 
make my way down, with the whole ship’s 
company crying, “ Goon!” and if I didn’t 
go on they would run over me. I 
scrambled down, —how I can_ hardly 
say. It was my first experience aloft, 
which I shall never forget. | 
Then the order was to “ reef the fore- 
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topsail”’; and all hands went aloft to 
secure the sail. ‘lhe wind veered round, 
the ship fell into the trough of the sea, 
some of the rigging was fouled forward, 
and the first officer started to clear it, 
telling me to go with him to hold the 
lantern. As we were about opposite the 
foremast, a peculiar heaving motion of 
the vessel warned the first officer that we 
were to be boarded with a heavy sea, and 
he, with the instinct of an old sailor, 
jumped into the rigging to hang on for 
safety. He cried out to me to look out 
for myself; but being a novice, I didn’t 
know what was coming. A tremendous 
sea boarded the ship, striking me fiercely, 
and I was sure that I was overboard. 
‘Tons of water poured over the forward 
part of the ship, and I was washed 
violently against the forward rigging, 
where I was held by the rushing water, 
with sensations which may be imagined. 
The house on deck was crushed in by 
the same sea ; the boys’ house thoroughly 
washed out. After the sea receded, the 
mate’s first thought was to look for me. 
He found me pinned among the ropes 
against the fore-shrouds, and seemed to 
be very thankful that I was not washed 
overboard. However, there was no time 
for congratulations, but only to pick our- 
selves up and get to work. Still after the 
dangers and labors of that night, when 
the ship was caught aback and nearly 
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driven down stern foremost, I felt as though 
I was fairly christened a sailor. When 
I got to my quarters after the storm, I 
found the water knee-deep, and my 
beautiful sea chest washing back and 
forth across the deck. 

After that we worked into the north- 
east trades. Everything was soon in good 
running order, and we proceeded with 
favorable winds until we reached the 
Doldrums, — that belt of calms which is 
produced by the meeting of the northeast 
and southeast trades, at the equator. 
Then the wind failed, and we lay for 
some twelve days as idle as a “ painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.” All day 
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of South America, until we came to the 
Straits of Le Maire, off Cape Horn. We 
hoped to make our way through, and thus 
save something; but just as we were 
entering the strait, there came a violent 
gale, which drove us back, carrying us 
far to the south of the Cape, and we 
had a very trying experience in attempt- 
ing to double the Cape.. It took us two 
weeks, tossed about as we were by a 
succession Of gales, making a few miles 
ahead one day only to be beat: back by 
the gale on the next. 

This was the first land which we had 
seen since leaving New York. I remem- 
ber the feeling that used to come over 
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long the captain would sit and watch for 
a little gust of wind; the yards would be 
braced round, perhaps would carry us on 
for a few hundred feet, and then all 
would die away. We would wait for hours 
at a time for another breath of air; and 
so we were drifted here and there, tossing 
about for nearly two weeks, when there 
came a little breeze to waft us across that 
belt which could easily have been ac- 
complished in one day with a good wind. 
The terrible loss of time which so many 
ships experience there makes this belt of 
calms dreaded by all navigators. 

Entering the southeast trades, we were 
able to make our course down the coast 


me at times, after sailing weeks and 
weeks and even months on the broad 
ocean, and never seeing anything of land. 
The sense of the vastness of the ocean 
would almost overpower me. 

The glimpse which we had of Terra 
del Fuego was not very cheerful. The 
weather was cold, the barren islands were 
covered with snow, and certainly it was 
not a very inviting bit of land to look 
upon. ‘To add to our discomfort, after 
the hurricane we met at Bermuda, the 
ship sprung aleak, and, after sounding 
the pumps, we found that the leak was 
so steady and uniform that it required 
from half to three quarters of am hour in 
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each watch to pump the ship free. ‘The 
captain meditated on it for a while, and 
when he found that he could get the 
ship free by two or three hours’ labor 
at the pumps each day, he ventured to 
make the voyage. but the pump handles 
got highly polished, and the crew were 
well worn out when off the Cape, trying 
to keep the water from injuring the cargo. 

Finally we doubled the Cape, and with 
favoring breezes made our way north- 
ward over the beautiful Pacific Ocean, 
experiencing only one more gale when 
off the Golden Gate, just before reaching 
the harbor of San Francisco. San Fran- 
cisco at that time was filled with beauti- 
ful clipper ships from different parts of 
the world. The mining fever had not 
subsided, and, of course, all our men 
deserted the ship at this port. ‘There 
was only one long wharf at the foot of 
Market Street at that time, and the hulks 
of vessels which carried the miners out 
were still to be seen on Montgomery 
Street, the principal street of the city, 
where they had been run ashore and 
deserted. 

The “boys,” as we were called, were 
then the main dependence for the care of 
the. ship; and after the ship was dlis- 
charged we found it impossible to get a 
new cargoon account of the ship’s steady 
leaking. ‘This made it necessary to go 
into the dry dock for repairs. We went 
to the’ navy yard at Mare Island, and 
were hauled out on the government dry 
dock. The copper was stripped off of 
one side (the wrong side, of course), and 
no leak was found. ‘The copper was 
then stripped off the other side, and it 
was found that a knot in a plank in the 
run had been forced inward by the work- 
ing of the ship in the hurricane, leaving 
a round hole, perhaps two inches and a 
half in diameter, into which water enough 
came to give us those weary hours at the 
pump during the remainder of the 
voyage. A new plank was placed in 
position, and the ship re-coppered, when 
we were ready for another voyage. 

Not finding freight in San Francisco, 
we started for Callao, Peru, hoping to 
load there for the United States. When 
we arrived we found a revolution going 
on, and affairs in a very disturbed 
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state. No freight offered but guano, and 
this the captain did not feel inclined to 
take; so after waiting there for nearly 
two months, we started across the Pacific 
for Singapore via New Guinea. When 
we reached that island in the Indian 
Archipelago, we found navigation very 
difficult. The charts were very imperfect, 
and we had to be continually on the look- 
out for shoals and reefs. We found 
many not noted on the charts, and be- 
sides this there was continual danger 
from water-spouts. I remember one day 
we were surrounded by them —as many 
as twenty or thirty being in sight — and 
we were also in a place filled with reefs 
and shoals, with very limited room to 
work the ship. ‘The wind was variable, 
so that we had to go dodging about, try- 
ing to keep out of the way of the water- 
spouts, sometimes being obliged to fire a 
cannon into them in order to break 
them, when they came dangerously near. 
It was interesting to watch them form. 
First there would be a mist over the 
water, then it would assume a conical 
shape and begin to revolve, and at the 
same time we would notice a cone-shaped 
cloud extending down, until finally the 
two met and the constant revolution 
seemed to draw up a pillar of water, 
which, as is known, contains tons upon 
tons of water, enough to sink a large ship. 

On the coast of New Guinea we were 
boarded by the cannibals who live on the 
coast, and who were coming off to trade 
shells, coral, and whatever they had in 
their rude canoes, being most anxious to 
obtain steel implements, like knives, etc. 
All the seamen would gladly exchange 
their old knives and razors for coral and 
shells and rare specimens of value to 
carry home as mementos. I remember 
that after I had traded off everything | 
could think of, I saw a beautiful piece of 
red coral that I coveted, and remember- 
ing, in the stories I had read, of the 
savages tatooing themselves, I bethought 
me that I had a bottle of red ink; and 
hurrying into the cabin I returned with 
it, holding it up inthe sun. ‘The canni- 
bals were delighted with its appearance, 
and were very glad to make the exchange, 
giving me the beautiful sample of red 


coral for my bottle of red ink. 
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Making our way through the straits, 
we came to the harbor of Singapore, a 
most interesting spot to visit, lying near 
the equator and at that time the rendez- 
vous for ships of all nations. It was sur- 
rounded by extensive cocoanut groves 
filled with chattering monkeys, who 
would throw cocoanuts at you as you 
wandered beneath the trees. ‘The town 
was also visited by the royal Bengal 
tigers, several persons being killed during 
our stay there. ‘They even had traps in 
the streets trying to catch the tigers. ‘The 
strange pagodas, heathen temples, were 
objects of interest, and we passed a few 
weeks there very pleasantly. Just as we 
were about ready to sail, a Boston clipper, 
making its way out of the harbor under 
command of a Singapore pilot, mistook 
the force of the current, and with full 
sail came crashing into us as we lay at 
anchor, carrying away masts and _ spars, 
tearing up our deck and doing us serious 
injury, which it required nearly two 
months to repair. 

Finally we were ordered up the Strait 
of Malacca to Calcutta, to load for home. 
Arriving at the mouth of the Ganges, we 
found the Sepoy rebellion just going on, 
-and a large number of transports with 
I:nglish troops were there waiting for a 
pilot. ‘They had been detained by a 
severe cyclone, which we experienced 
with the rest on our way up. It was a 
very peculiar phenomenon. I remember 
the day very well. There was scarcely 
any wind, and it was intensely hot. 
Every light sail was set to make the most 
of the light breezes, when the captain 
noticed a very sudden fall in the barom- 
eter. He came on deck and hurriedly 
gave orders to furl the light sails. We 
wondered at his haste to take in sail in 
such calm and sultry weather; but we 
had hardly got the light sails furled when 
the cyclone struck us, and although sheets 
and halyards were let go by the run, the 
force of the cyclone was such that it im- 
mediately threw the ship on her beam 
ends. No one could stand up or face 
the terrific wind, and there the ship lay 
until the violence of the cyclone passed 
over, when being in ballast she again 
righted. Many ships within a few miles 
of us were dismasted, and several went 
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down with all on board. All were de- 
tained, and so the great mnass approached 
the mouth of the Ganges at about the 
same time. When the pilot brig came 
out they had orders to board the English 
transports first. ‘lhe pilots there are a 
rather aristocratic class of Englishmen, 
who serve a long time and put on many 
airs; instead of coming out in small 
boats they came out in quite a comfort- 
able brig. After the transports were sup- 
plied there was only one pilot left, as we 
observed from the flag, and here were 
twenty-five clippers all wanting that pilot. 
So there commenced a grand race for 
the pilot boat. It was more exciting 
than any yacht race that I have ever wit- 
nessed, and the two leading ships were 
the “Webfoot” and a_ Boston ship 
whose name I do not remember. It was 
a very even race between us, and as we 
neared the pilot vessel the captain of the 
other ship, fearing he might be outsailed, 
the wind being light, lowered a fast 
cutter to go and bring the pilot. Al- 
though our boats were not on the davits, 
it took but a few minutes to throw. one 
into the water. ‘The plucky crew soon 
followed, and then commenced a_ boat 
race which was very close and exciting. 
The Webfoot’s” boat reached the 
pilot brig a few lengths in advance, and 
came back triumphant, bringing the 
much-desired pilot. He came aboard 
in great state, with his servants and his 
cot, and with the air of an English lord, 
which did not produce a very pleasant 
impression upon the crew of Yankee 
sailors. He seemed to think that a 
Cape Cod clipper must be worked like 
an English man-of-war; he was not 
accustomed to the quick movements and 
the ready answer which a clipper ship 
gave to her helm. It was still a race 
with other vessels up the river, and I re- 
member the great annoyance of the cap- 
tain at the pilot’s clumsy handling of the 
ship. However, he was in command, 
and there was nothing to do but to have 
patience. 

After several days’ tedious labor we 
succeeded in working up the river until 
we came abreast of the city of Calcutta. 
‘This proved a very interesting place to us 
boys. ‘The religious processions bearing 
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about the idols during the three days of 
religious ///es, the burning of the widows 
on the funeral pyres of their husbands, 
the strange manners and customs and 
the strange dress of the natives, were all 
novel and interesting. ‘The custom of 
throwing the dead into the sacred river 
(;anges, which the natives believe flows 
through earth into heaven, was not favor- 
able to good health. ‘The bodies after 
a while would be inflated by the gas, rise 
to the surface, and come floating down 
the river, covered with carrion. birds, 
which rendered the water very unhealth- 
ful. Bacteria and disease germs seemed 
to run riot, cholera was prevalent, and 
almost everybody was anxious to get 
away. ‘The first thing we did when we 
arrived was to engage a doctor to visit 
the ship daily, and he was paid for keep- 
ing the ship’s company well. I had the 
theory that to escape the disease it would 
be well to adopt the diet of the natives, 
which was composed largely of rice with 
curry, and to avoid heating and stimulat- 
ing food; which theory I carried out 
and escaped the dread disease, although 
it was very common all around. 

We loaded with an assorted cargo, and 
made our way again down the sacred 
river, returning to New York by the 
Cape of Good Hope, having been ab- 
sent altogether sixteen months, during 
which time I had gained abundant health 
and strength and also learned practically 
the arts of seamanship and navigation, 
besides which we were instructed in sail- 
making and all that was useful for an 
officer of a ship to know. Before com- 
ing into port the ship was thoroughly 
overhauled, the rigging turned in and 
tarred down, the ship painted within and 
without, and came into New York looking 
even finer than the day she started out. 

This is the way the old-time clippers 
were sailed and our foreign commerce 
was handled, and this is the way that the 
Cape Cod boys were made practical sea- 
men. 

Soon after my return from this voyage 
round the world, Capt. Crocker of Barn- 
stable, who was going out in command of 
the celebrated extreme clipper, ‘ Sword- 
fish,” owned by Crocker & Warren, 
asked me to make the voyage with him. 


The “Swordfish” was a clipper of the 
extreme type, very sharp, low in the hull, 
lofty in her spars, and carrying a very 
large sail-spread. In fact, she was over- 
sparred, and built in a time when a few 
days saved in a trip to San Francisco or 
Hong Kong often meant many thousand 
dollars to the owners or the consignees. 
She was a beautiful craft atloat, and 
looked as rakish as one of our racing 
yachts. 

We loaded at New York for Shanghai. 
I made out the manifests and performed 
the duties of supercargo, but when well 
at sea the captain wished me to perform 
the duties of third officer, and | did so 
on the voyage out. We had a pleasant 
and rapid passage to the equator, suc 
ceeded in crossing the Doldrums in a few 
days, and laid our course down the coast 
of South America until we reached the 
belt of westerly gales which prevail in the 
latitude of Cape Horn; then we turned 
to make our easting. It proved a very 
stormy experience, for we were followed 
by a succession of severe westerly gales, 
which drove us at a rapid rate to the 
eastward. We scudded before the in- 
creasing gales which were so violent that 
we could not carry any sail whatever. 
We tried to run under a close-reeted fore- 
topsail, but it was soon blown out of the 
boltrope. ‘The tremendous seas_ which 
followed us. every now and then broke 
over the poop deck, washing the men 
from the wheel, filling the decks with 
water, carrying away everything on deck 
that was not heavily and seeurely lashed, 
and making the decks almost impassable. 
No man could stand at the wheel without 
being lashed. ‘The captain went on deck 
and lashed himself to the mizzenmast ; 
the officer of the deck was lashed in the 
mizzen rigging ; the life lines were spread 
fore and aft the deck; and as the ship 
rolled, the green seas came on board, first 
on one side and then on the other, filling 
the decks with water waist deep. large 
holes were made in the bulwarks to let 
the water run off, and to prevent the men 
from being washed overboard by the 
suction through these holes, marline spikes 
had to be lashed across them. ‘To light a 
fire to cook anything was an impossi- 
bility ; in fact, the cook’s galley was well 
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washed out by the rolling seas that came 
on board. ‘The cabin, officers’ quarters 
and forecastle were flooded with water ; 
all our clothing and bedding was thor- 
oughly wetted down; and all the time we 
were driving ahead of the gale at a 
furious rate. ‘This continued for several 
days, during which time, for days together, 
we were driven fourteen knots under bare 
poles. Sometimes we would try to set a 
little sail to keep the ship ahead of the 
sea, which kept rolling in over our stern ; 
but no sooner was itset than it was blown 
away. Officers and crew had to subsist 
on ship bread and what few canned 
things we could lay our hands on; but 
for a tired, sick, disgusted and thoroughly 
worn-out ship’s company, I think the 
Swordfish’s”’ crew was the worst I had 
ever seen. 

I remember one night, as the first offi- 
cer and myself were lashed to the mizzen 
rigging, taking turns conning the ship 
and passing the word to the man at the 
wheel, with the great seas washing over 
us every moment, striking us at the back 
of the necks and running down into our 
boots, it seemed to me that I was so fam- 


ished that I could not live; and so, 
goaded by hunger, | crawled to the 


cook’s galley to see if there was anything 
to be found to eat. ‘The only thing I 
could find was an old ham bone, which 
had escaped observation and which 
was wedged into some corner; and al- 
though all the meat was supposed to be 
cut off of it, there were some morsels still 
remaining. In triumph I carried it back 
to my post in the mizzen rigging, and 
there, with the seas breaking over me, | 
held on with one hand and gnawed the 
ham bone which I held in the other. | 
can remember to this day what a deli- 
cious morsel it seemed to me, excelling 
all the famed cooking of Young’s or Del- 
monico’s. 

After running on for several days, the 
captain feared that we were approaching 
land, and that it would not be safe to 
anchor, and as we were not able to make 
sail, the ship must be hove to. ‘To wear 
a ship in such a tremendous sea was a 
dangerous operation, especially for one 
that sat so low and was so heavily loaded 
as the “ Swordfish,” and I remember the 
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anxiety of the captain when he found that 
it must be done. Picked helmsmen were 
sent to the wheel ; the braces, which had got 
all twisted up washing hither and thither 
in the water which filled the decks, were 
straightened out; all hands were called ; 
the captain came on deck, and, lashing 
himself to the mizzenmast, standing on 
the house, watched and waited for a lull, 
or a succession of less violent seas, when 
he would dare to give the order to hard 
up the helm and wear ship. And there we 
waited, one dark night, with the waves 
breaking and roaring round us, blinding 
us by their phosphorescent light, together 
with the wild fury of the gale, — waited 
for hours for a favorable moment. Every 
one appreciated the danger and was 
equally anxious with the captain; for we 
felt that if one of those seas should board 
us in the trough of the sea, it would carry 
everything hefore it. But the skilful cap- 
tain waited hour after hour, fearing to 
give the command, and waiting for the 
most auspicious moment. At last there 
seemed to be a temporary lull; the helm 
was put hard up, the yards were braced 
round with the greatest difficulty, and the 
ship wore around. As she came broad- 
side on to the sea, the waves swept over 
her once or twice, and everybody had to 
cling to whatever he could f-1d, for dear 
life. But all worked with a sense of re- 
sponsibility, feeling that their salvation 
depended upon it. A bit of a. staysail 
was loosed and the ship brought head to 
the wind and successfully hove to. After 
this experience the sailors all christened 
the ship the “ Diving Bell,” and said they 
would never make another passage in 
her, — which vow they kept, for they all 
deserted at the first port. 

I remember when we were pitching 
into the tremendous seas that one of the 
anchors lashed upon the forecastle chafed 
off its lashings and began to work loose. 
There was great danger that it would be 
washed off the deck and, swinging, knock 
a hole in the bow of the ship; and as 
the third officer, I had charge of the 
forecastle, and was sent- forward with the 
men to secure the anchor. Calling the 
watch, I climbed upon the forecastle to 
superintend the work. We got out our 
preventer-lashings and had the anchor 
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partially secured with difficulty, when I felt 
the ship give a tremendous toss of her 
bow into the air, which seemed almost to 
lift one from the deck, as one would toss 
up a child. I knew from instinct that 
what went up must come down, and that 
such a lofty toss or jump of the ship for- 
ward meant that the next thing was to 
burv her head in the sea; so crying to 
the men to save themselves, | jumped 
myself to lay hold of the jib sheet, which 
was very taut and like a bar of iron. I 
was none too soon, for the next instant I 
felt tons of water going over my head. 
| was washed out by the violence of the 
running water, and I remember the sen- 
sations which the pressure of the water 
against my shoulders created. It seemed 
to me as if it was tons of rock, and I 
held on to the sheet for dear life, for | 
knew that if my hold was broken | would 
be swept into the foaming sea. _ I re- 
member the energy with which I strug- 
gled, in those few moments, for life. I 
remember that one time one or two fin- 
gers were wrested away and my grasp 
of one hand was almost broken, and | 
thought soon that the other one must be 
forced away, when the ship slowly lifted 
upon the next billow, and the water ran 
off in torrents. I then felt that that 
struggle was over; but when I looked 
around for my men who were on the 
forecastle with me, not one was to be 
seen, and the captain and first officer 
came running forward with anxious faces 
to know what had become of the crew. 
As the water rolled away, we found that 
they had been caught by the jib sheets 
and the forward rigging as they were 
about to be washed overboard, thrown to 
the deck, and then jammed by the force 
of the water into the angle between the 
deck and a large spar that was lashed 
forward ; and there they were, literally 
half drowned. I have often heard of 
people being so scared that they turned 
white, but you don’t often see a sailor 
turn white, for the old shell-back Is so 
bronzed by exposure to the’weather that 
however pale he may feel, he doesn’t 
easily show it; but I remember the as- 
pect of these men when they crawled or 
were pulled out of the holes into which 
they had been jammed, bruised and sore, 
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and more or less injured. They had, in- 
deed, a very sickly appearance. How- 
ever, we were thanktul that they were not 
swept overboard, and, simulating the 
courage which | must say I did not ex- 
actly feel, | jumped up and said, “Come 
on, boys, let's finish it.” But they slowly 
shook their heads and made their way 
aft, as much as to say that they had got 
enough of it,—and 1 didn’t blame them. 
lastening the lashings as well as I could, 
| also made my way aft, and after this 
experience I thought the sailors had 
rightly named the vessel the “ Diving 
bell.” I was told that in the same lati- 
tude, on the next voyage, the first officer 
was swept overboard when engaged in 
some duty forward; and from inquiries 
which I made I understood that soon at- 
ter the vessel was lost. 

We finally worked our way into milder 
weather, and bedding and clothing were 
brought on deck and fastened up all over 
the ship until it looked like a boarding- 
house yardonawashing day. Aftera pleas- 
ant run we reached the Straits of Sunda, 
between Java and Sumatra. ‘hese straits 
were favorite resorts of the Malay pirates, 
and as we were coming through, we noticed 
a number of Malay proas filled with men, 
sneaking along the shore; and although 
we didn’t fear them as long as we had 
any wind, to be surrounded with them 
in a calm was not a very pleasant pros- 
pect. We had an armory on_ board, 
which was stocked with muskets, cut- 
lasses, pistols, etc., which we distributed 
among the crew, with ammunition, be- 
sides loading up two six-pounders with 
grapeshot, and awaited their coming 
with anxiety. They came on in large 
numbers, eight or ten boats swarming 
with men; but the captain saw a little 
breeze ahead, if we could only get into 
it; so our boats were lowered and the 
crew put into them to tow the vessel 
out of the narrow strait, in hopes to 
catch the wind before they reached 
us. After tugging away for a long time 
in the blazing sun, we reached the little 
breeze, and the sails filled just in time to 
leave the Malay pirates safely astern. 

We stopped off the island of Java for 
provisions. ‘The Java chickens were very 
plentiful, and we laid in a large supply. 
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After giving the men roast chicken, 
boiled chicken, chicken in every form 
we could think of for two or three days, 
they rebelled and wanted no more, saying 
they preferred “salt horse,’’ — that is, 
the ship’s beef. 

The natives came alongside with par- 
rotsand monkeys ; and having often heard 
of the intelligence of the Sumatra mon- 
key, I gave a rupee for a very intelligent- 
looking animal, which I expected to 
train and carry home. He was so fierce 
for a few days that it was dangerous to 
approach him, even to feed him; but 
finally through a starvation process, as I 
was the only one who gave him food, he 
came to regard me as his friend, and 
after a while was so peaceful that he was 
allowed to run loose around the decks. 
He proved to be a very imitative fellow. 
One day when they were painting the ship, 
inside the bulwarks white and the iron 
work red, while the men were eating their 
dinner he thought he would try his hand 
at it; so taking the red paint brush he 
daubed it fancifully over the white paint. 

I had been keeping a logbook for the 
government. It was about the time that 
Lieut. Maury was preparing his Wind 
and Current Charts, and he had asked 
the co-operation of the captains and 
officers of merchant ships in observing 
phenomena at sea. He sent us the 
charts and blanks to be filied out, and 
from the time we started I had kept this 
log with great care, making observations 
of the barometer, of the temperature of 
the air and water, the force of winds, 
currents, etc. One day when on deck | 
left my logbook, in which I had _ been 
writing, on my berth in my cabin, and 
when I came back | found my jocko 
sitting upon the remains of it, which he 
had torn into small pieces. He grinned 
at me and jumped for the rigging. It 
was well he did, for I felt like the minis- 
ter who was asked in a certain emergency 
why he didn’t swear, and replied that he 
couldn’t do justice to the occasion. | 
picked up the fragments, and it cost me 
many days of tedious labor to put them 
together so that the work could be copied. 

The passage through the China Sea 
was very difficult navigation, for we were 
forced to keep lookouts aloft, and often- 


times our only guide to the reefs and 
dangerous shoals was the changing color 
of the water as seen from aloft. I re- 
member one day being on the mizzen- 
topgallant yard looking out for shoal 
places, standing easily on the yard, with 
one hand resting lightly on the rigging, 
when suddenly the ship gave a lurch, 
and the halyards parted, and down went 
the yard without warning, and I found 
myself descending rapidly through space. 
I had the presence of mind to give a 
spring towards the shrouds, and after 
falling some distance struck the shrouds, 
which | managed to grasp and hold on 
to; but I came down with the blood 
running down my shins, from which the 
rigging had torn the flesh, and I carry 
the scars to this day. 

We arrived at last at the mouth of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. Before we could see 
the land, the reddish, muddy water which 
was carried out to sea told us that we 
were already within the wide mouth. 
Several other clipper ships were soon 
sighted, among them the ship “ Surprise,”’ 
from Boston, commanded by Capt. Ran- 
lett. We raced up the river, and arrived 
at a sharp bend, where the pilot boats 
make their rendezvous, together with a 
large number of fishing vessels and 
Chinese junks of all kinds. We found 
the passage thoroughly filled, and found 
that it would be impossible, with the 
great quantity of Chinese vessels anchored 
there, to make our way through. ‘The 
Chinese pilots would not undertake to 
force a passage through, and the vessels 
seemed to have no intention of getting 
out of the way. With a cargo such as 
most of the clippers had, sent out largely 
on speculation, a good deal depended 
upon getting there before one’s competi- 
tors. Our captain tried to prevail upon 
our Chinese pilot to make his way through, 
but he would not stir. The “ Surprise,’’ 
under Capt. Ranlett, lay just ahead of us. 
The captain was a man who was well 
known to be afraid of nothing, and he 
had the advantage of having a European 
pilot. He soon made up his mind that 
he was going to make a way through, and 
if they didn’t get out of his way they 
must take the consequences. Our cap- 
tain noticed his preparations for getting 
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under- way, and he followed suit. It 
proved that the “Surprise” was only 
waiting for a strong, fair wind, which 
came the following day. When it came, 
the anchor was hove up, the topsails 
were sheeted home, and the “ Surprise ” 
started ata lively rate for the mass of 
Chinese junks. Capt. Crocker was not 
going to be left behind, for he argued 
that, if the “Surprise’’ went through, 
where she went through we could follow 
if we were quick enough about it; so up 
came our anchor, the topsails were 
hoisted, and we were soon following close 
in the wake of the “Surprise.” ‘The 
Chinese pilot seemed to be frightened, 
but the captain held on. ‘The “ Sur- 
prise’ went rushing on, and the fright- 
ened Chinamen tried to get out of her 
way, some at one side and some at the 
other; but from the Chinamen whom 
we saw swimming around in the water as 
we followed close behind, some of them 
were apparently. cut down. However, 
we had our hands full in trying to 
avoid running over those that closed in 
around us; the helm was hard up and 
hard down, and after vigorous bumps 
and thumps we managed to force a way 
through, keeping about two ships’ lengths 
behind the “Surprise,” and finally 
rounded the point and bumped and 
thumped through the last of the fright- 
ened junk-men and made our way up to the 
city of Shanghai. Here I had to resume 
my duties of supercargo, — discharging 
cargo, settling the accounts, and attend- 
ing to the reloading of the invoice of 
silks and tea. In the mean time our 
men had all deserted and hid themselves 
away, so that when the ship was ready to 
start we had no crew. But as we were 
casting about to know what we should 
do, down came the ship “ Horatio” on 
her way out to sea. ‘The men were sing- 
ing a jolly song as they were hoisting the 
topsails, and we could easily see that she 
was manned mostly by men who had 
deserted from our ship. ‘They thought 
themselves safe, as they would soon be 
out to sea, and passed close by us in a 
very triumphant mood. The captain 
went on shore at once and obtained 
a warrant for their arrest, hoping that 


they might be delayed at the bar and be 
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overtaken by the authority of the United 
States consul. Accordingly, with the 
marshal from the consul’seoffice, I was 
despatched to follow the ship and if 
possible secure the men and bring them 
back. I started out about midnight, 
made my way to a little Chinese village 
and routed up some sleepy boatmen, 
making a bargain with them for a boat, 
which was a small fishing junk. ‘Then 
taking the marshal, | started to work 
down the river. As it was calm, 
the men rowed along fairly well until 
daylight, when a fresh breeze sprung 
up, the river began to be wide, the white- 
caps began to appear, and the little junk 
began to labor and to prove herself in 
rather a leaky condition. However, as 
everything depended upon making our 
way down to the bar before the ship got 
over, | was not disposed to turn back ; 
and as | was brought up on Cape Cod 
and familiar with the handling of cat- 
boats, | thought [ would try my hand at 
managing a junk. When, therefore, the 
Chinaman refused to go on, but wanted 
to put for shore, | put him away from 
the helm, pulled aft the sheet of the bam- 
boo lateen sail, kept her a rap full, and 
thought I would see what she was made 
of. She soon began to pitch into the 
seas, which rolled lustily over the bow; | 
think the seams began to open to add to 
the volume of water, and she soon was 
about half full. I then told the China- 
men to bail, that if they didn’t they 
would sink ; and finally they got so fright- 
ened that they thought they were going 
to sink, and bailed for dear life. Still I 
kept the junk at it, working down care- 
fully against the increasing head _ sea, 
until I was convinced that she could not 
go much farther, and so | put into the 
anchorage of the pilot boats. Here, 
to my delight, | found Ning Poo, the 
pilot who brought our ship up, with his 
large pilot boat made to go outside, —a 
junk of perhaps eighty tons. He was 
going out to look for incoming ships. | 
told him what I wanted, and he agreed 
to take the marshal and myself as far as 
the bar, where we expected to overtake 
the ship “ Horatio.” It was now past 
sunset; it had taken us all day to work 
down thus far, and we started out and 
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made good weather of it until about mid- 
night, when we reached the bar, where, as 
we expected, we found the “ Horatio” 
anchored, waiting for the flood tide to 
pass the bar. We felt in very good 
spirits at the success of our enterprise 
thus far, and ordered the pilot to lay his 
boat alongside the ship. We didn’t ex- 
actly expect any friendly step-ladder put 
over to meet us, but we had provided 
ourselves with grapnels which we thought 
we could throw over the rail or into the 
chains and make our way up without 
difficulty. However, the mate with the 
stolen crew was not to be caught napping, 
and as we approached the ship at a lively 
rate of speed he called out to us, “ Boat 
ahoy !”’ We didn’t answer at first, wishing 
to get nearer ; but another sharp challenge 
came, “ Boat ahoy, what do you want?”’ 
' “We want to see the captain; we .have 
got a letter for him.” “Well, go under 
the stern then, and we will lower a 
bucket.” But we made no move towards 
the stern; on the contrary, we rapidly 
ran alongside the ship and luffed up, with 
the intention of making our way aboard 
as fast as possible. When he saw what we 
intended, we heard a sharp, quick order, 
“Tay aft, allof you’’; and as we came 
alongside, another quick order, Let 
have it!’ As we were in a low boat, 
and the ship’s rail was twenty or thirty 
feet above us, they certainly had us at a 
disadvantage, and they did let us have 
it; in a moment there came a_ perfect 
shower of big rocks taken from the bal- 
last, every one big enough to break one’s 
head. ‘They came_ showering down, 
knocking “down and injuring a num- 
ber of the crew, and doing more or 
less injury to the boat. I escaped 
with some few scratches, although the 
cabin was broken in on either side of 
me, and the boat was pretty well battered 
up in a few moments. Ning Pov, seeing 
this, cried out in frenzy and swung his 
boat clear; the sail filled, and we soon 
glided away. After picking up the in- 
jured, I tried to prevail upon Ning Poo 
to go back and try it again; but nothing 
could induce him to; and as it was his 
boat and he had only brought me down 
as a favor, I could not force him to turn 
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back. I looked around for the marshal, 
who was the only thoroughly armed man on 
board, to support me with his authority ; 
but he could not be found. Fearing that 
he was knocked overboard, | instituted a 
search, and found him jammed under one 
of the berths in the cabin, where he had 
crawled for fear he would come out with 
a broken head. I pulled him out, and 
when he saw that we were at a safe dis- 
tance he took out a brace of revolvers 
and, brandishing them boldly around, 
shouted, “ Where are they?” “Well,” 
said I, “if you want to know where 
they are, we'll go back and find them.” 
“No,” he said, “we must go back to 
the city and come down with a man- 
of-war.” ‘There was nothing to do 
but return; but I felt that we should 
never see that crew again; and so it 
proved. When the United States cutter 
went down, they found the “ Horatio” 
had departed. 

After a while we succeeded in getting 
a miscellaneous crew, who were, probably, 
deserters from some other ship. On the 
way home we had a race with two other 
well-known clippers which left at the same 
time. ‘Torace from China around the 
Cape of Good Hope to New York is no 
child’s play; it means a vast deal of 
labor which would be easily avoided on 
board of a ship that was not in so much 
of a hurry. However, we had the grati- 
fication of coming in ahead and making 
one of the best passages on record from 
Shanghai to New York ; anid haviig once 
arrived safely home, we forgot the toils of 
the way. 

Capt. Crocker desired me to go with 
him again as first officer; but I felt that 
it was high time that I returned to my 
studies, and I bade adieu to the sea and 
returned to college. But I have never 
regretted the time spent in this way, and 
have always felt that the discipline of 
those few years was very useful to me. 
[It enabled me at the outbreak of the 
Civil War to take a position as a volun- 
teer officer in the navy, and to serve my 
country on board several naval vessels 
where | had my share of adventures and 
hardships, and felt that I had done my 
part in putting down the Rebellion. 
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THE Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship has been the medium, during the few 
vears of its existence, through which many impor- 
tant subjects of reform have been first or most 
strenuously urged upon the attention of the Boston 
and New England public. In the lectures given un- 
der its auspices, in the Old South Meeting-House, 
the cause of municipal reform, now grown so 
popular and strong that in all our great cities 
special leagues are being organized to promote 
it, was for two successive seasons presented by 
expert scholars and experienced political men, 
able to tell our people, when few of them knew 
or properly appreciated the facts, of the remark- 
able progress in municipal organization and ad- 
ministration in Birmingham, in London, in Paris 
and Berlin, and a score of the great cities of 
Europe, compared with which our own cities 
were still managing their affairs in very rude, 
crude fashion. ‘The lectures given a year ago, by 
Mr. Warner, Dr. Hale, Professor Levermore and 
others, upon “The Newspaper in American 
L.ife,”” pointed out the evils in our newspapers to- 
day and the lines upon which reform ought to 
proceed, in plain and courageous terms, which 
compelled wholesome discussion, not only at 
home but all through the country. 

But the society has never taken up a more 
timely or necessary subject than that to which its 
lectures the present season are devoted, opening 
just as this number of our magazine is published, 
—the subject of “A More Beautiful Public 
Life.” The special subjects of the lectures in this 
interesting and important course are these: “ The 
Lesson of the White City,” “ Boards of Beauty,” 
“Municipal Art,” “Art Museums*and how to 
lving them home to the People,” “ Art in the Pulb- 
lic Schools,” and “ Boston—-the City of God”; 
the several lecturers being Prof. Edward 5. 
Morse, Mr. C. Lloward Walker, Mr. Edmund 
Ifudson, Mr. Ernest F. Fenollosa, Mr. Percival 
Chubb and Rev. Charles G. Ames. The high 
significance and value of this course of lectures 
lie in the fact that it is, we think, the first course 
of such a character and purpose which has ever 
been given in the country,—the first course ad- 
(Iressed to the people, devoted expressly to pleacd- 
ing for the rights of beauty in our public life and 
fur informing our American art, now almost en- 
tirely dependent upon the private parlor, with a 
true public spirit. American art to-day is not 
public, — we have said this more than once in these 
pages, and it cannot be said too often, — and that 
is chiefly why it suffers and is not great and rep- 
resentative. An American painting or statue is 
seldom pudb/ished to-day, as an American poem, or 
story, or song is published, as a painting was pul- 
lished in Florence or Antwerp in the days. of 
Raphael and Rubens, as a statue was published 
in Athens in the times of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
The painting is painted in private, to be exhibited 
in the perfumed art rooms or the club where the 
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common people do not come, and sold into hiding 
in the parlor of such rich man as can pay for it. 
The painter and the sculptor have almust no op- 
portunity for that incitement and that correction 
which come to the poet, the novelist and the play- 
wright from the public interest and participation, 
the public censorship and public praise. There 
is no province of our life which suffers more 
grievously from our exaggerated individualism 
and grotesque theories of property and society 
than our art. It has hardly yet entered into the 
heads of most of our people that art is anything 
which has to do with them as a people, that it is 
related to any other realm than that of private 
luxury and indulgence. Very far from them is it 
to see that in truth beauty has claim upon the 
whole of life, that it should be a controlling prin- 
ciple in public education, and that it should 
determine the whole environment of a rational 
people, shaping and ordering their homes, their 
schools, their shops, and their cities. For the 
city itself, the city of a rational, well-educate:, 
and properly organized people, must be a work 
of art, not an agglomeration of freaks, where 
ugliness jostles fitness and taste, where the wise 
man and the fool is each alike permitted to 
rear what he will, where he will, where there 
is no thought or suggestion of architectural 
unity or harmony in the street line, and no hint 
in the aspect of the whole city of any cor- 
porate consciousness or care for noble and beau- 
tiful effect. 

THE grounds and buildings of the Chicago 
Ix position, the White City, had an overpowering 
effect upon the American people. The charm of 
the place was something unique in our national 
experience, and it was a charm which steadily 
grew from first to last. It was not the charm of 
this and that beautiful structure; it was the 
charm of a noble unity, a beautiful adaptation of 
great means to great ends. Ilere, for the first 
time, was a veritable city, springing suddenly into 
existence, like the baseless fabric of a dream, in 
a nigit for but a day, conceived and constructed 
and controlled upon the principles of beauty and 
of reason, a city where throughout was regard for 
the fitness of things. This was indeed unlike what 
the man from Boston or Philadelphia or New 
York had left behind, in Broadway or the 
Lowery, and he had a right to be overpowered. 
It was indeed a contrast to the Chicago into 
which he plunged when the street car or the 
steamboat bore him away. He left an ephemeral 
city reared and sustained by strong men accord- 
ing to rational law, for a city where the same 
strong men are content to spend their lives and 
do their work amidst ugliness, with no thought of 
law at all. They were all proud to sit in the 
council of the White City, giving to it freely their 
great and magnificent energies; no one of them 
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sits in the council of the Black City, — which is 
the reason why itis black. 

The problem of the American city is how to 
get into its ordering and control something of the 
same principles of rationality and art, something 
of the same public spirit and civic pride, which 
accomplished such results at Chicago. Mr. 
Howells sent his Traveller from Altruria to the 
White City, and he found it a real bit of Altruria 
in America, the one place where, in an ambitious 
way, beauty and fitness and efficiency had been 
achieved, kecause the men behind the great 
enterprise had all worked harmoniously together 
for a common end, with every place filled by the 
man best able in that place to promote the com- 
monend, This is not the principle which the 
Altrurian finds governing New York when he 
comes there. Here is no common end, no organ- 
ized effort to make reason and beauty control and 
fashion things; and they do not control and 
fashion them. No tracts could well be written 
telling more trenchantly or more explicitly how 
a city should mof¢ be built, or what the things 
are which the lover of beauty wishes to see re- 
formed in our municipal life, than the letters of 
Mr. Howells’s Altrurian about New York; only 
we do not wish to be understood as holding that 
the letters might not just as well have been 
written about Boston or Chicago. 

WE shall not have efficient reform in this 
matter until our people have their eyes opened 
to know beauty when they see it and ugliness 
when they see if, and until they have such a de- 
sire to have their cities beautiful as shall prompt 
them to act in their corporate capacity in things 
pertaining to beauty as they have now come to 
act corporately in things pertaining to health. 
Boards of health, as we know them, are of very 
recent origin. Indeed, the police system, as we 
know it,is a thing of but yesterday; the terms 
“ Bobby ” and “ Peeler,” still applied to the Lon- 
don policeman, tell of Sir Robert Peel, the 
founder of the system. The police duties and 
the interests of health were looked after in our 
cities at the beginning of the century in a way 
only less irregular than the way in which we now 
look after the interests of beauty. The rational 
city of the future will recognize the Board of 
Beauty as being equally essential to its organiza- 
tion with the Board of Health, It will see that 
thisman has no more right to pile a piece of 
stone or iron ugliness upon the corner, to be 
seen of all men for years, than this other has to 
pitch his garbage into the street, as he used to do 
in the times of the ignorance which the public 
winked at. The inside of our buildings is, per- 
haps, our own, to do with as we please, although 
even this is to be said with important reservations; 
but the outside stands in relation to other men 
quite as much as to ourselves, and its beauty and 
fitness, both as concerns itself and as concerns its 
position alongside other buildings, are matters 
not of private but of public interest. The White 
City was beautiful because its Board of Construc- 
tion was a Board of Beauty, and every building in 
it was built with proper reference to every other. 
The boulevards of Paris, although the style of 


architecture is not the most noble or pleasing, 
are impressive and fine, because they were treated 
architecturally as wholes, ex d/oc, and a principle 
of unity pervades them. A Board of Beauty 
superintended their construction superin- 
tends their growth and changes. No Board of 
Beauty had to do with Washington Street or 
Broadway or Pennsylvania Avenue, as their long 
lines gradually extended; and so we see what 
we see, a hodgepodge of magnificence and mean- 
ness, miles of architectural drunkenness, grotesque 
disparity and chaos, with never any harmonious or 
beautiful general effect, however many beautiful 
isolated structures. Inthe smaller American cities 
it is worse than in the large cities. Yet beauty is 
as cheap as ugliness, and a little foresight, a little 
planning, a general view, a Board of Beauty with 
very simple advisory and regulative powers, would 
have secured beauty instead of ugliness in every 
place. It would not seek to reproduce spectacu- 
lar White Cities all over the country, nor to get 
them reproduced; for the White City was a 
World’s Fair, and not a city of homes. What is 
beautiful and fitting in one place and for one 
purpose is not fitting for another; but there is a 
beauty befitting a city of homes as well as a 
World’s Fair. ‘The Board of Beauty in a rational 
city would not be tyrannical any more than the 
Board of Health is tyrannical. The Board of 
Health does not play the part of the physician 
and tell us when to eat rice and when to avoid 
watermelon; but it does look after what affects 
the health of the community. The Board of 
Beauty would not seek to suppress individuality 
and originality,—except in savages, of whom, 
unhappily, there are yet su many in the city. It 
would make itself an authority upon municipal 
architecture; it would keep the people informed 
of whatever is fine and beautiful in other cities; it 
would look at the construction and improvement 
of the city in a broad and public way, and train 
the whole people to do the same; it would study 
harmony and general effect, and reconcile the 
conflicting aims and tastes of adjacent builders; 
it would instruct the municipality how to sweep 
away every pestilent tenement house and alley, and 
put sweetness and light into the present nurseries 
of contagion and crime; and it would have the 
power of absolute veto upon any proposed mon- 
strosity. It would be the permanent and final 
arbiter upon all matters of public taste. 

With such a Board of Beauty in the city, an 
authoritative body of educated men, a board of 
artists and experts, the era of the ward politician 
in art, the graduate of the corner grocery armed 
with prerogative to coach the sculptor how to 
put Cupid into breeches and Psyche into petti- 
coats, would come to an end; and the fate of 
statues would no longer be decided by the dys- 
pepsia of Alderman Murphy. Boston would not 
see such proceedings as resulted in the building 
of her new Court House and as now attend the 
planning for her new City Hall. Massachusetts 
would not see such doings as those she is now 
seeing in connection with her new State House. 


* * 
Ir woukl seem as if a people could have no 
greater provocation or incitement tu a methud of 
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doing things as they ought to be done than the 
people of Boston and Massachusetts are having 
at this moment in their experience in seeing 
things done as they ought wef to be. Boston 
needs a new City Hall. She wisely says to herself 
that she must inform herself about what is excel- 
lent in city halls elsewhere. How does she do 
it? Does she go to anybody in her borders who 
knows anything about the subject? God forbid! 
Such persons there are, many of them, thorough 
students of municipal architecture, men conver- 
sant with the best which has been done in Eng- 
land and Belgium and Germany and France, 
with the plans of the new town halls of Man- 
chester and Birmingham and a dozen European 
cities doubtless hanging on their walls. But 
Boston does not turn to these. She sends a car- 
load of aldermen, not one of whom, heaven 
knows, was ever accused or suspected of knowing 
anything about architecture, to visit the city halls 
of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago and other 
cities, and come home and tell in print what they 
had found worth copying. Of course they found 
very little, because there was little to be found; and 
that little could have been furnished the city 
government by any bright architect’s clerk or 
newspaper reporter with almost no expenditure 
of time or money. The committee’s report was, 
indeed, an addition to literature. At Cincinnati, 
we read, *‘ considerable time was spent in inspect- 
ing the city hall, and everything was examined in 
detail. A blinding snowstorm was raging all the 
time, and the weather was very cold. The cour- 
tesies extended to your committee in Cincinnati 
deserve special mention, many inducements being 
held out for the committee to remain over; but 
business had to be attended to, and at 7.20 P. M. 
the party left for Richmond, intending to stop 
over one hour and fifty minutes in Washington, 
but the snowstorm continued through the night, 
delaying the train two hours and fofty minutes, 
arriving in Washington just in time to take the 
train for Richmond, where the party arrived at 
11.30 Fridav night, having been on the train 
twenty-eight hours and one half.” But literature 
was not what Boston wanted in the exigency. 
Emerson and Lowell and Hawthorne were on the 
shelves, Howells was in his prime, — and the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE had already been three years 
in existence! Nor was Boston interested in the 
adventures of travelling aldermen; the biography 
of Capt. Kidd, accessible to all, was more ro- 
mantic and exciting. What Boston wanted was 
useful knowledge about city halls; and this she 
could have got —this is the point which we are 
urging —— by enclosing a two-cent postage stamp 
to one of her educated architects, instead of send- 
ing her aldermen, who knew nothing about archi- 
tecturé, to visit a lot of cities which had no city 
halls worth knowing about, with the risk of being 
snowed in on the railroads and possible pneu- 
moma. In a rationally organized city, we say, 
with a Board of Beauty, all this would have been 
impossible. 

Impossible, too, in a rationally organized state, 
with a State Board of Beauty, would be such a 
situation as Massachusetts now finds herself in 
with reference to her new State House. In the 
absence of such a permanent state board as that 


here urged, common sense would surely seem to 
dictate the creation of a special board of artists 
and experts of the highest technical training to 
deal with so important an enterprise; and sucha 
board would always do one thing, — it would sub- 
mit its problem to the ablest architects of the 
country and, in conference with them, solve it. 
What do we have, as a result of the rule-of-thumb 
methods actually pursue«dl — pursued, be it said, by 
most able and excellent men, only men not 
trained to deal with the class of problems here in- 
volved? In the first place, a great annex — not 
beautiful, but not offensive — was built behind the 
old State House, with the understanding that the 
latter should not be disturbed. Only when this 
great annex approaches completion does the board 
of construction discover, what would have been 
clear from the beginning to the expert eye, that 
when the old and new are hitched together, the 
effect must be inartistic, clumsy and ridiculous; 
and hence comes the demand that the old build- 
ing shall be demolished and be rebuilt so as to 
conform more properly to the annex. Meantime 
the cardinal fact looms into true proportion, 
that even were this done in the manner pro- 
posed, what was meant to be the side of the 
building has become its main front, with a dome 
on one end instead of in the middle! With 
things brought to this pass, it is not strange that 
the Legislature declines to authorize further pro- 
ceedings until the people have time to collect 
their senses and act with mature judgment, and 
postpones for a year appropriations either for 
rebuilding or repairing the old house. It is the 
only sensible thing the Legislature can do. The 
sensible thing for the people to do during the 
year isto reflect upon the system which makes 
such a situation possible. 

With reference to the particular situation, there 
is, it seems to us, one important thing to be 
said: that the State House on Beacon Ilill 
should front on Boston Common, as it now 
does, this front being the real front and not the 
end of a wing. In due time, then, when the 
public sentiment and culture are ripe for it, let 
such a State Ilouse be built, in classic forms like 
those of the present capitol, but larger and in 


stone, with a noble dome, such as Bultinch would 


have been glad to build, had he had behind him 
the resources of a proud, rich state, instead of a 
poor, pinched one. To this State House the 
present annex may properly be united by a beau- 
tiful bridge of some sort, if that be thought neces- 
sary or important, as it would seem to be, since 
one of the legislative chambers is located in this 
annex; or, with no very fundamental changes, it 
could be kept a separate building, with broad 
passages beneath the street connecting the halls 
and corridors of the two basements. 

But the main thing for the people of Boston 
and of Massachusetts is to determine not to let 
such a situation occur again, They can prevent 
such situations only by taking a genuine public 
interest in their public buildings and in the beauty 
of the city and the state. Public buildings of the 
importance of those here referred to could not be 
erected or proposed in Edinburgh or London or 
Paris or Berlin without arousing a degree of popu- 
lar interest and discussion vastly greater than we 
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see in our American cities. The management of 
such matters in the great European cities 1s 
always intrusted to men of the highest special 
knowledge and training. It accuses us as a 
people that we take so slight and unintelligent 
an interest in these matters. It accuses us that 
every city and every state has not its Board of 
Beauty. 
: * * 

THERE is one department in which it may 
rightly be claimed that we have acted, in this 
time, with much energy and much wisdom; and 
that is the department of public parks. We are 
yet far behind many of the great cities of Europe 
in this respect; but from the day when New 
York, with tine foresight, reserved Central Park, 
in what is rapidly becoming the real centre of the 
city, and laid it .out for the people, the work 
which has been accomplished in this line in our 
American cities has been very great. Prospect 
Park in Brooklyn, and Fairmount Park in Phila- 
delphia, are noble illustrations. The park system 
of Chicago, so broadly and beautifully planned, is 
one of the most wonderful features of that won- 
derful city. The great new park in St. Louis is 
being laid out on a most generous and splendid 
scale. The work in smaller cities, in Buffalo. for 
instance, and Detroit, is admirably conceived. 
Our own little city of Lynn, here in Massa- 
chusetts, has acted in this matter with a foresight 
and public spirit which almost entitle her to be 
called the banner city of the country so far as the 
matter of parks is concerned. ‘* Lynn Woods,” 
so close at hand, nearer than Richmond Park to 
London or St: Germain to Paris, will soon come 
to be regarded by the people of Boston as one of 
their own dearest possessions. The work now be- 
ing carried on by Boston herself in the development 
of her park system, culminating recently in the 
acquirement of the entire region containing the 
lue Hills of Milton, a tract of four thousand 
acres, is of an ambitious, far-reaching and mag- 
nificent character of which few even of her own 
citizens have adequate knowledge. The last re- 
port of her park commissioners— a true board of 
Beauty of the best description — is an ideal ducu- 
ment, the study of which is a liberal education 
in this important field, 

We need to apply to every department of our 
public life the same principles which we are 
applying to this matter of parks. If we are 
building bridges, let them be things of beauty, 
not things of ugliness. How picturesque and 
beautiful are hundreds of the old stone bridges of 
Furope, whose pictures linger in the traveller’s 
memory! Ilow ugly are the bridges with which 
Boston has spanned the Charles, and with which 
every American city seated bya river has spanned 
its river, compared with the bridges with which 
London has spanned the Thames, Paris the Seine, 
Dresden the Elbe! A river, which furnishes al- 
ways the most transcendent architectural oppor- 
tunity, is invariably treated by every American city 
blessed with one simply as a sewer or a part of 
the back yard. 

Our railway stations have till this latest time 
been most dismal and unlovely places. But here 
we are seeing a sudden reformation, which in its 
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progress bids fair to give us a set of stations as 
fine and beautiful as the noble stations in the 
cities of Germany. The two great stations in 
Philadelphia, as yet the finest in the country, 
stand at the head; but such stations as those in 
Springfield and Portland show how well our 
smaller cities may deal with this problem; and 
many of the new stations in the villages along 
the line of the Boston and Albany Railroad and 
elsewhere mark the great advance in this respect. 
There is no town which cannot well afford to 
co-operate generously with the railroad company 
to secure a beautiful station. How greatly the 
respect of the traveller rises for a town like 
Laconia in New Hampshire, as he looks out of 
the window, while his train pauses, at the chaste 
and elegant station which has replaced the dingy 
barrack of a few years ago! It is as if the town 
itself had put on aclean collar and blacked its 
boots, making itself fit for good society. The 
railroad station, in our modern life, is a public 
institution, as truly as the church, the library and 
the town hall, a place where more almost than in 
any other the people congregate; and it should 
always be a beautiful place. Our Board of 
Beauty will keep the town informed of everything 
beautiful and convenient in the railroad stations of 
other places in the country and in Europe. If a 
church is to be built, or a school, or a library, or 
a town hall, or a monument, ora bridge, it will be 
its duty to submit to the people descriptions and 
illustrations of the best things of this kind else- 
where, — of the village library at Woburn, 
Mass.,4 of the beautiful memorial bridge at 
Milford, Conn.,? of the noble public build- 
ings given by the Ames family to North Easton, 
by the Fairbanks family to St. Johnsbury,* by 
Mr. Rindge to Cambridge,* of a hundred village 
churches in Old England,—that so they may 
have beauty in the town, the beauty which is 
as cheap as the ugliness they would have else, 
and a perpetual benediction. A wholesome and 
promising movement in behalf of a more beau- 
tiful public life has already begun in many New 
England villages; we see its results in such places 
as Stockbridge and Williamstown and Amherst. 


‘The case is better in many a little town than in 


the cities. The Village Improvement Society is 
a true anticipation of the Board of Beauty. 

THE multiplication of Art Museums will accom- 
plish more than almost anything else in the pro- 
motion ofa more beautiful public life in America. 
They will familiarize the people with what is best 
in the architecture, sculpture and painting of the 
world, and accustom them to a larger and more 
ambitious manner of thinking in matters of art 
and beauty. ‘The great service of the White City 
for our artists and our people was that it gave the 
one opportunity to plan and build and decorate 
on a broader and bolder scale than ever before, 
and the other their first real acquaintance with 
fine architectural effect and artistic unity. Both 
artists and people will demand and essay greater 

' See article on *‘A Model Village Library” in the 
New ENGLAND MaGazine for February, 1890 

*** An Old Connecticut Town,’’ November, 1889. 


A Model New England Village,”’ February, 1°or. 
4“ The Rindge Gilts to Cambridge,” February, 18g. 
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things in every city in the land as a direct conse- 
quence. But the art museum, as it becomes 
common and its treasures are brought home to the 
people, will show them that other peoples have 
done beautiful things in a great way. It will show 
them what Athens and Rome did in the old time, 
what Florence and Venice and Nuremberg did in 
the Middle Ages, what the spirit was in which the 
great cathedrals grew, and how, when Leipzig and 
Munich build a theatre or a music hall, these are 
monumental structures, standing apart with beau- 
tiful environment, not crowded behind the ware- 
houses of the alley, with some poor entrance from 
the avenue, between the druggist’s and the grog- 
shop. The art museum will make artists as well 
as train a public f rthem. About it the art schools 
and art clubs will gather, and it will become the 
centre from which will radiate a thousand impulses 
to the love and cultivation of beauty. It will, in 
a multitude of places, stir the generosity of men 
like Mr. Hyde and Col, Pope, in Boston, who, 
through the Boston Art Club, have just offered a 
prize of $5,000 for the best American painting 
exhibted during the year. The rapid growth of 
the Art Museums of New York, of Boston, of Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis and others of our cities, of 
Chicago above all, is one of the most satisfying 
things of the time. The galleries established in 
these recent years at many of our colleges — at 
Amherst and Yale, at Smith and Wellesley — will 
exercise a refining and stimulating influence 
where it will have most fruitful results. There 
ought not to be any important community‘in the 
country without the benefit of such influence. We 
trust that, as we are seeing now an era of the en- 
dowment of public libraries in our New England 
towns, so we shall see an era of the endowment of 
public art museums in New Englandand through- 
out the country. The public art museum, like the 
public library, must be brought into close and 
organic relation with the public schools, every 
pupil being made familiar with its treaures. 
How great a boon and blessing to a town is such 
an institution as the Slater gallery at Norwalk 
and the Fairbanks gallery at St. Johnsbury! The 
art museum in e:ch little town can not expect to 
possess treasures such as these possess, although 
it were to be hoped that many would gradually 
accumulate some precious little store of original 
works; but in this day of cheap reproductions, 
there are few towns so poor as not to be able to 
secure good copies of all the world’s great master- 
pieces of architecture and sculpture and painting, 
and give them fitting lodging and arrangement. 
Such collection might well be an adjunct of the 
town library. The village Art Club should be- 
come as regular as the Literary Society and, by 
meetings and discussions and exhibitions, bring 
art home to the people, bring it home especially 
to the children of the public schools. 


* 
* * 
THE public school is the place to which we 


should turn chief attention in our effort to pro- 
mote a more beautiful public life in America, just 


as we recently had occasion to say in these - 


columns that it is the place to which we should 
constantly turn chief attention in our effort for 
a better political life. The schoolhouse and the 


school grounds should be beautiful, and the child 
should be surrounded by beauty in the school- 
room from first to last. Trained in the habit of 
seeing beauty and knowing it, he will come in- 
stinctively to hate ugliness in the home and in 
the street, as he goes out into life. A dozen 
years ago or more there was formed in England 
an “Art for Schools Association.” Its object 
was to arouse in the teachers and pupils of the 
public schools a love of beauty and an interest in 
art, and to make provision for supplying good 
engravings and photographs, copies of the best 
pictures, to the. schools, at the lowest possible 
rates. The work of this society has been most 
important, and has been popular. Upon the 
walls of hundreds of schools in England hang 
copies of the paintings of Raphael and Murillo, 
Rembrandt and Diirer, Turner and Landseer and 
Millet, — walls which would have been bare and 
silent had not the earnest men and women of 
this society made them eloquent. We have 
noticed in these columns the work of Mr. Koss 
Turner in the adornment of one of the public 
schools of Salem with excellent pictures; and 
there have been other pioneer efforts in this direc- 
tion in America. Several years ago copies of 
the Elgin marbles — the Parthenon bas-reliefs — 
and casts of several of the famous Greek statues 
were placed in the hall of the Girls’ High School 
in Boston. There was founded in Boston two 
years agoa “ Public S :hool Art League,” “for the 
purpose of promoting art culture in the public 
schools, and fur the formation of associate leagues 
throughout the towns and cities of the United 
States.” It isin the power of this society, if it 
is managed with wisdom and energy, to do an 
immense work in the country. It has already 
made a good beginning in Boston. It has 
decorated a room in the English High School 
with subjects pertaining to Rome, —- photographs 
of the Arch of Constantine, the Colosseum, St. 
Peter’s, etc., busts of Ceesar, Cicero, and Virgil, — 
the room now being known as the “ Roman 
Room”; a room in th: Rice Primary School, 
called the “American Room,” since most of its 
subjects are American; and a room in the Latin 
School, called the “ Randall Room,” it being a 
memorial room, the funds for its decoration having 
been donated, all the works iliustrating the 
period of the Revolution. 

There is in New York a new Municipal Art 
League, founded to promote the adornment of 
the public buildings of the city with good works 
of art. Such a league might well expand into a 
Board of Beauty devoted to all the great art in- 
terests of the city. 

The important work which may be done in the 
teaching of history by good pictures in the 
schools — copies of great originals — is indicated 
by such a room as that in the Boston Latin School. 
A wise art publisher in Boston, Mr. Elson, recog- 
nizing how great a field is opening here, has be- 
gun the publication, for schools, of a notable 
series of reproductions of the most famous por- 
traits of our great American statesmen and poets, 
and of the most famous pictures by Trumbull, and 
others, of the great events in American history. 
Messrs. Prang & Co. are beginning important 
work in the same direction, The teaching of 
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literature and geography, as well as history, could 
be greatly advanced by such well-chosen series of 
pictures in the schools. A bright boy would, 
without effort, and almost by the by, learn ten times 
as much about the aspect, the industries and re- 
sources of the United States, if series of great 
photographs, now so accessible and so cheap,— 
of the White Mountains, the New England coast, 
the beauties of the Hudson, scenes in New York, 
the metropolis of the country, in Washington, 
its capital, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, the 
prairies, the Rocky Mountains, the Pennsylvania 
coal mine, the Southern cotton-field, the corn- 
fields of Dakota,—were on the walls of the 
school or in portfolios, as he could learn by weeks 
of study in the books. 

But it is chiefly the cause of art and beauty 
which the picture must be made to serve in the 
schools. We believe that here we stand at the 
beginning of a new era in our American school 
life. We trust that it may fall to men of true 
taste and culture to direct it, and that the various 
series of pictures which will doubtless soon be 
put forth from many quarters for the schools may 
never be of the commonplace and meretricious 
order, but such as shall lift the taste of our chil- 
dren and our people to what is pure and beauti- 
ful and classical and great. The Greek temple 
and the Gothic minster, the marbles of Phidias 
and Michael Angelo, the paintings of the great 
Italians and Netherlanders, the vital works 
of our own time,—these things, teaching the 
boy and girl in true historic order and with true 
historic spirit what the course of the world’s great 
art has been, are what we want to have upon the 
walls of our schoolrooms, instilling their fine les- 
sons through the days and weeks. 

With this appreciation of the best in art and 
of the function of beauty in education and in life, 
should drawing always be taught in the schools. It 
should be taught with the understanding that 
beauty has a claim upon the whole of life, upon 
industry and upon leisure, upon the shop as well 
as the salon; that all work and workmanship 
in the rational community must be beautiful, the 
artisan in every field an artist. In how many, 
even of our most cultivated cities, has this ele- 
mentary conception place and power to-day? 
Half a hundred of the masters of the public 
schools of Boston have just been asked concern- 
ing drawing in their schools; and three quarters 
of them answered that it is not so taught as to 
have any perceptible bearing upon the pupil’s 
other studies, as to interest him in industrial 
work, or as to kindle his love of beauty. For what 
then — so the simple soul asks — for what then is 
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drawing taught? Indeed, we need nothing less 
than a revolution here and in the whole concep- 
tions and methods of our schools in what relates 
to industrial and art education. Art education is 
a primary part of all true industrial education. 
Every industrial school in the country, every 
manual training school, every trade school, shoul! 
teach our people, as the South Kensington schools 
and museums are teaching the people of England, 
that everything man uses, the chair, the table, 
the crockery on the table, the carpet under foot, 
the paper on the wall, each article of wood or 
iron, wool or silk, should be beautiful. Each 
teacher of drawing should radiate this gospel. 
Each state should teach it to its teachers. Mas- 
sachusetts has had for twenty years a Norma! 
Art School. Every state in the Union shoul 
have one, and should be sure that it is under 
intelligent «direction and is kept in vital rela- 
tions with its school system. If we can once 
give beauty its rights in the schools, we shall 
have done the greatest thing which we can do 
toward securing for our people a more beautiful 
public life. 


* 
* 


THE good, the true, the beautiful, — those were 
the words the old Greeks loved to use; and they 
loved to use them together. We have too lony 
divorced goodness and truth from beauty, in our 
life and in our culture. We have too often, with 
our Puritan blood and breeding, been half afraid 
of beauty as something dangerous, threatening 
and seductive. We have thought that conduct 
was not simply three fourths of life, but the 
whole of life — which is not at all the same thing 
as saying that our conduct has been good. We 
have got to learn to be Greeks as well as He- 
brews. We have got to feel the holiness of 
beauty as well as the beauty of holiness. As 
we open our eyes to see the beauty of God's 
earth and sea and sky, so let us be content only 
when we see beauty too in all the works of our 
hands,—— in the home, the school, the shop, the 
street. The New Jerusalem let down out of 
heaven was not simply the holy city, but the 
city beautiful; it could not be holy, not be 
whole, till it was beautiful. Our life can never 
be complete, never be rational or righteous, till 
it is beautiful. Only when every foul alley and 
every noxious home and every vulgar structure 
and every base fashion is banished from the 
city, and over all is spread the mantle of health 
and beauty, only then can Boston——-or what 
ever city be ours—only then can Boston be 
indeed the city of God. 
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Youtu, Love AND AGF, Von tay mein Frau she maig me laff. 
: “| vant,” say she, “die phot »graph 
Youtu and Love awhile were walking Of dot schmall tog solide he age 
_ Ina sunny way; Vot an idea!” I kyick replies; 
| Tenderly the pair were talking; “Vait dill he’s tead und haff him schtuft.” 
4 m Both were blithe and gay. Mein Frau she vould not pe repuft. 
, ‘Love, said \ outh, whate’er the weath “* Subbose,” says she, “‘ dot some von schtole him !"’ 
Thou and I will bide together; “Ach! den,” says I, “ meminisse olim ” — 
Though the summer sun and glow ( Mein leedle knowledge of die Latin 
Turn to wintry ice and snow! In dis gonnection game qvite pat in) — 


“A din-dype vill do scho@st as petter 
Und du canst zend him in a letter ” 
Dot ferry tay mein Frau vent town 

To our ald photographer Braun; 

She dold him vot a tog vos he 

As zubschects for phodography. 

She dried to maig him do his dricks 
But he vos schtubborn — vould do nix. 
Unt denn she bosed him in a schair 
Unt dolt him he muss schtay right dere. 


Long they travelled; often Youth 
Shuddered and grew weary; 

Summer days had gone in sooth, — 
Rough the way and dreary. 

Love, still dimpled, rosy, arch, 

Faltered not upon the march; 

Still he carolled, blithe and glad. 

Youth, grown cold, reproved the lad. 


Then at last Youth left Love weeping, — 

j Ah, the bitter day! But Pollyvog vos up to meeschicf — 

Nightsome shades, like ghosts a-creeping, Unt vould not bose; I tink dot A/s chief 

; All about him lay; Indention vos zu blague his mistress 

! Age in pity, swift to seek, Unt gause her schust a leedle distress. 

f Kissed the boy upon the cheek; Zix dimes she bosed dot tog und more; 

1 In his cloak from winds too wild Each dimes he schumpt down on der floor; 

| Wrapt the naked, shivering child. Schust as der man had fixt die focus 

} Edith Mary Norris. Dot tog schtirred up ein hocus-pocus. 

At last mein Frau loose all her patience 

} + ig (Unt she gan schold on such oggasions; 

’ Ilow HANs Picket’s DoG HAD HIMSELF Zu oftendimes dey gomes I fear) — 

‘HOLOGRAPHED, “Diu bist ein schlechtes kleines Tier! 

‘ach Hause! Geh! Was thust Du hier ?” 
Ve haf a gunnink leedle tog — She schpoke in Cherman mit zeferity, 

} So schmall ve galls him Pollyvog, Und home dot tog view mit celerity; 

: Der prightest, glefferest, schmartest vellow, His gorkschrew dail for vonce almost 

} Mit vur of zomedimes plack unt yellow, Ungurled; he hung his head; he loast 

, Unt zooch a gomigal tvistet dail Dot saucy look, his broaudest poast; 

ir Dat zu ontvist vere no afail, Und t’rough die door vent like a ghost. 
Unt leedle goal-plack tvingling eyes All tay dot tog vould nottings eat; 

- Like zwei tvin tog-schtars in der schkies. Ile actet zif he hat peen peat; 

( Mein Frau on dot schmall tog schoost doats Und ven der Morgen game he vanisht, 

r Unt qvite-zu-much schpare dime devotes Und no von knew how he had manesht. 

+ In maiging vonny golored goats Mein boor olt Frau vos unconsolable; 

\ For him zu vear in vintry vedder; Mein schmal poy’s krief vos uncontrollable : 

: Und ven dey goes to valluk zugedder Ve mourned dot tog as he vos died, a. 

(| She ’s halluf der dime in zad anxiety Ve Vought he’d c’mitted suicide. 7 

d Dot he should schoose die low soziety But as die Uhr vos schtrikink tvelve P 

Off some blebeian mongrel cur In game dot Pollyvog himselve. 

F Inschtead of schtickink clos’t py her: — A happier Hund you neffer saw. 7 

\ She iss not happy tay or night His dail vagged like a dynamo; 7 

Ven Pollyvog iss out off zight. Iie gut up effery gind of gaper; ; 

Unt round his neck he vore a paper — on 

She’s drained him zo dot he vould schpring - 7 

; Right t’rough a leedle vooden ring, Ja! you haff guessed it : —’tvos his bild — | 
} Und ven she tolds him he moos zing A din-dype ass mein Frau had villed, 

' He'll schtand on der piano-schair In yoost der ferry attitut ‘a 
j Und baw die geys unt howl an air In vich she bosed him : — It vos gut! 
j Not wholly Bach or Wagner wholly, Der photographer afdervord 7 

Bud you vould zay dot id vos dud/y / Dolt vot a foony t’ing oggurred. 
I He had a dutzend dricks zo vonny “ Dot Morgen,” said he, “ venn I game | 
’ Dot on der schtage ’tvould made him moncy, To peesness early schtood dis zame - 
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Schmall tog avaiting for me dere, 

Unt zeemed to vant to get up schtair. 

I made pelief bay no addention : — 

Ach! he’s a tog of vise invention: 

He schumpt up on der schtool unt schtood 
Yoost as his mistress dolt he schould, 
Und den schumpt down unt parked at me 
Unt gampeld rount yoost frantic’ly ; 

Unt ven at last I t’ought I’d dry it, 

He bosed himsellve unt schtood so kviet 
Dot in zen miniite he vos done: 

I neffer had a petter von!” 


Mein Frau vas broud enuf pefore; 
But now she’s broud six dimes as more, 
Unt ven she effer gets a schence 
She dells apout dot tog’s fine sense, 
Unt many beobles oftef laught 
To hear how he vas photographt. 
Nathan [Haskell Dole. 


* 
* 
GRANDFATHER BROWN’S SPORY OF THE 
CONCORD FIGHT. 


TOLD BY HIM APRIL 19, 1845. 


Yes, I was at the fight, down Concord way, 

A good bit back, just seventy years to-day. 

I wuzn’t then but just a youngish thing, 

My fourteenth birthday come that very spring. 
But father and my brother Moses they 

Were minutemen, and svon as the first gray 
Of mornin’ showed itself o’er Rocky Ridge, 
They hurried with their muskets to the Bridge. 
And I turned out the cows, and when I’d dune 
The chores, I thought I’d like to see the fun. 
So I struck off across lots, by the bogs, 

And I remember how it seemed the frogs 
Wuz pokin’ fun at me with voices shrill, 

And how upon the slope of Rocky Hill 

The grass wuz shinin’ with the mornin’ dew, 
And how the vi'let patches wuz all blue. 


I waded Diamond Brook, and then I thought 
I'd go up through the deacon’s medder lot; 
And when I come into the road again, 

My! wuzn’t there a heap of minutemen ? 
And at the parson’s they wuz lookin’ through 
The winders and the door to see the view; 
And I clumb up a cherry-tree to see 

iow our men and the redcoats would agree. 
But when the shootin’ and the fight begun, 
It did not seem precisely all the fun 

That I’d expected, and I wish@d, that day, 
The British hadn’t come the Concord way. 


But when they’d fired and undertook to run, 

I tell you, then, the good time just begun! 

*Twuz great to see them hurry out of town, 

And then to see how our men picked them down. 


But when you come to think of it again, 
’Twuz awful, too, men shootin’ other men. 
But still we could not have them British there, 
And they did say, the parson made a prayer, 
As he stood lookin’ on, that God would take 
k-ffectual measures, such as would best make 
The English feel that it wuz wise to go 

And leave America to hoe her row. 


Well, I tell you when I got home that night, 

Krom lookin’ on upon the Concord fight, 

I warn’t so young as when I clumb the Ridye, 

A-goin’ on the road to Concord Bridge. 

And I had somehow learned that as for me 

My life, and, yes, my death if need should be, 

Belonged to her whom I knew first that day, 

Seein’ her children tread the bloody way. 

ut of the smoke and carnage of the fight, 

My COUNTRY rose on me with dazzling light. 

And, well, my very ghost will fight that day 

That foreign foes dare march the Concord way. 
S. Alice Rantlett, 


* 
* * 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


’Tis the day of the conflict; in battle array 

Stand the waiting combatants, the Blue and the 
Gray. 

From the green pasture-lands comes the lowing 
of herds; 

From the forest’s deep shadows the music of 
birds. 

In warm, golden splendor the sun’s slanting rays 

Lie over the broad fields of ripening maize; 

A little brook gurgles by hedgerow and thistle; 

A quail makes his plaint in a soft, mellow whistle; 

All nature is peaceful, yet here, face to face, 

They meet for the contest, these souls of one 
race! 

The Gray waits serenely in abattised strength; 

The Blue, brave and daring, advances at length; 

In a sea of red clover, so fragrant and sweet, 

Just there, on the edge of the meadow, they meet. 

An attack, sharp and sudden — a noise — what is 
this? 

A report — it is only a true lover’s kiss! 

’Tis a glorious capture, and thus ends the fray : 

His eyes are blue eyes, her eyes are gray ! 

Harry Fames. 
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